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For seventy years Southerners have held high 

Aided and abetted by prominent histo- 
Northern as well as Southern—the time 
has come when it is considered bad form, even 
north of the Potomac, so much as to mention the 
Union cause and those who fought in its defense. 
These historians, with The Official Records be- 
fore them, have re-written those precious docu- 
ments to suit themselves, or have so manipulated 
them, garbled them, taken them out of their true 
context, or suppressed them altogether, that they 
have constructed a “history” of the Civil War 
that is utterly untruthful—unexcelled in per- 
versio veri—yet which everywhere passes as “his- 
tory undefiled.” 

Miss Stewart has gone to The Official Records, 
to military orders, to letters, and always to origi- 
nal sources. Both the careless writer and the un- 
truthful and vicious historian of intricate methods 
are faced with incontrovertible facts. The volu- 
minous citations are unimpeachable. 

Slavery—not State Sovereignty—is revealed as 
the sole basic cause of secession. This is shown in 
the words of the Confederate leaders themselves; 
by the ordinances of secession; by the one induce- 
ment offered by seceded States to other States 
to withdraw from the Union—the inducement 
always slavery; by the fact that neither the pro- 
visional nor the permanent Confederate constitu- 
tion provided for State Sovereignty, but dealt 
with slavery, while the permanent constitution 
undertook the extension of slavery and its endless 
perpetuation. 

Desertions from the Confederate Army began 
with the war. When the white poor man—the 
non-slaveholder, comprising eighty-five per cent 
of the white population of the South—realized 
that he was fighting to preserve the rich man’s 
property—human beings, enslaved body and soul 
—he went home. More than one hundred thou- 
sand deserted before Appomattox was reached. 

Miss Stewart has placed no wreath of laurels 
upon the brow of Lee—nor did Lincoln thus 
crown Lee when stigmatizing him by name as a 
traitor. But if severe, she is no more so than was 
Lincoln, or was Cicero when denouncing a Ro- 

conspirator, Catiline. Her method shows 


carni\ 
rans 


Lee’s character and his motives in his own lan- 
guage, as revealed by the official records. 

Confederate depredations are shown to account 
for many of the charges brought against Sher- 
man, Hunter, Sheridan, and other Union leaders 
—Confederate outrages perpetrated upon Con- 
federates, as set forth in the official records, in 
the words of Secretaries Benjamin and Seddon; 
Generals Lee, Jackson, Forrest, Heth, Bragg, and 
Beauregard; Governors Brown and Vance, be- 
sides many others. 

Thien, too, there are full accounts of Confeder- 
ate depredations in the North, with extensive 
citations from the official records, the accounts 
being written mainly by the Confederates them- 
selves—by Generals McCausland, Bradley T. 
Johnson, and Early himself. 

And, at last, we have the truth as to the 
charges of depredations brought against Federal 
soldiers. There are two chapters on Sherman, and 
still another on pillaging by Confederates as 
attributed to Sherman; a chapter on Columbia, 
and one each on Hunter in the Valley and Butler 
at New Orleans. Here we have full accounts—all 
documented—concerning Atlanta; Darien; Sheri- 
dan in the Valley; Arlington, and all the other 
important depredations as falsely charged by 
Confederates to the Union forces. 

There are many citations showing the defama- 
tions by Southern sympathizers, now pouring 
from the press, directed against the defenders of 
the Union.—The while, too, Coolidge honors 
Lee in an address; Dawes as Vice-President of 
the United States accepts a statue of Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, as unveiled in 
the Capitol at Washington; Pershing lays a 
wreath on Lee’s tomb; the United States issues a 
so-cent legal-tender coin commemorating the 
achievements of the Confederacy, and in order 
to provide funds to honor the Confederates by 
making Stone Mountain a vast monument to their 
valor and their cause.—And those who gave their 
lives that this Union might endure are treated 
with either silent contempt or outright scorn. 

Is the cause of the Confederacy—whether Hu- 
man Slavery or Right of Secession—now become 
that of the United States? 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Granp Horer, 4y Vicki Baum, ¢r. dy Basin 
CreitcuTon, Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Far-away Brive, 4y Stretta BENson, 
Harper. 

Tue Warer. Gipsies, Jy A. P. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Vircin AND THE Gipsy, dy D. H. Law- 
RENCE, Knopf. 

Mario AND THE Macician, 2y THomas Mann, 
tr, by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Knopf. 

Tue Jeatous Guost, dy L. A. G. Srrone, 
Knopf. 

Miss Mote, 4y E. H. Younc, Harcourt, Brace. 


HERBERT, 


HE spring lists of fiction offer copious 
entertainment and some well-told tales 
for those who have a taste for the sombre. 
Yet they are lacking in works with the sea- 
sonal freshness of Mr. Wilder’s Woman of 
Andros, which the London Observer has re- 
cently mentioned as the best American novel 
of last year, or of Miss Roberts’s The Great 
Meadow, which should amply fulfil the re- 
quirements for the Pulitzer award of 1930. 
Evidently novelists are not now in a mood to 
be “God’s spies” and to take on themselves, 
like Lear, “the mystery of things.” 
ERHAPS the most striking effort of the 
season is the attempt of two novelists 
(preceded by a dramatist) to assess modern 
life in terms of the hotel. But even if we add 
all these pompous titles together—as, “Grand 
Imperial Palace Hotel Universe”—the total 
sense of discovery gained is not great. Vicki 
Baum in her popular novel (and popular play 


from it) uses the modern inn less as a symbol, 


than as a convenient unifying device. As such 
it is successful. The scheme of following the 


‘mixed company of characters in and out of 


their rooms with the lobby as the common 
crossroads is a neat one. What is told of them 
satisfies the casual, rather sentimental curi- 
osity that is the natural mood of the hotel 
lobby observer—but it answers no more 
searching inquiry. 

MONG the current novels, Mrs. Ben- 

son’s Far-away Bride easily stands out. 
It has distinction of thinking and writing. 
And it has an energy that carries the reader 
rapidly forward as it recounts the amazing 


fortunes of a group of Russians stranded 


€d in 


Manchuria. I think Mrs. Benson over-ingigs 
on the necessity of reading the Book of Toh 
as a prerequisite to the enjoyment of her fp. 
tastic international comedy, and | \ 
she would not run off into so many descrip. 
tive or paradoxical details—a feminine weak. 
ness possibly. ‘These are, however, but the de. 
fects of the author’s very positive qualities, 
She is particularly good, here as in her earlier 
work, in showing her characters dramatizin: 
themselves to themselves. 

R. HERBERT in The Water Gityi 

and E. H. Young in Miss Mole hay: 
each taken a house servant as heroine. It 
easier to believe in Miss Mole than in Mr, 
Herbert’s willing young drudge for the rea 
son that the author shows a greater faith in 
her. Nevertheless, Mr. Herbert has the ad- 
vantage of a larger, more varied design. Mis 
Young is a specialist in portraying plain, an- 
gular, ill-adjusted people in the narrow cir- 
cumstances of English backwater towns— 
just such people, indeed, as the quick-witted 
Miss Mole with years of hard work behind 
her that have sharpened her edges and ¢e- 
veloped her resourcefulness in asserting her 
personality through jobs that bespeak self- 
effacement, and just such people as the tw 
minister’s daughters who appear in the stor} 
as Miss Mole’s charges. There are, of course, 
limitations in such specializing. 

The raw materials of Mr. Herbert’s book, 
denizens of London barges and patrons of 
the Black Swan—a riverside inn which 
Baedeker would describe as “unpretentious” 
—suggest, like Mr. Priestley’s fiction, a re- 
turn to the England of Dickens. But, un- 
like Dickens, Mr. Herbert never commits 
himself to his people wholeheartedly, ané 
their affairs accordingly never seem intenselj 
dramatic or moving. He is more interested in 
what they do than in what they are. The 
danger in an author’s maintaining a skilful 
detachment from his characters, amused of 
ironical as the case may be, is that the reader 
will fall into the attitude also, and merely 5% 
“What of it?” when one of them commits: 


sh that 


(continued on page x) 
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arrange his divorce and take his daughter Sophie with 
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That precipitated an explosion which brightens the 
pages of this merry tale of love's complications. “The 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


murder or dies. (Contrast this effect with the 
indelible impression made by a_ well-told 
newspaper story, like the New York Times 
report on December 21 of the sinking of the 
SS. Oberon in the North Sea.) The Water 
Gipsies is not proof against such criticism, 
which might be brought against a good many 
other recent novels. Yet it is much more en- 
tertaining than most of them, especially in 
the passages where the characters are engaged 
in some activity, sailing races or skittles 
matches, when the author’s pace and the 
reader’s attention at once become brisk. Even 
to those who have never seen a game of 
skittles the playing off of the final handicap 
at the Black Swan is an exciting hour. 


H. LAWRENCE and Thomas Mann 

.had written more effectively and at 
greater length on the themes of their new 
stories, The Virgin and the Gipsy and Mario 
and the Magician, before these were pub- 
lished. Yet each book bears the marks of its 
author’s peculiar mastery. Mr. Lawrence’s 
subject—the power of attraction between a 
man of the “primitive” type and a woman of 
gentler breeding to break down social bar- 
riers and draw them together against oppos- 
ing forces—appears in some form in nearly 
all his novels. Associated with the union of 
the lovers is always the idea of an escape 
through it from bondage into a freer world, 
with a resulting liberation of energy, though 
how this energy is to be used in the many- 
sided adventure of modern existence is not 
made clear. In The Lost Girl the man was 
an Italian vaudeville actor, the woman of a 
Midland bourgeois family. Here the woman 
is a vicar’s daughter and the man an English 
gipsy. Mr. Lawrence cared about his people— 
there is no question of that. You cannot say 
“What of it?” to the things that happen to 
them however much you may doubt the uni- 
versality of their qualities and experience. He 
gave no effect of being above the battle in his 
style—it is lucid, direct, and urgent. But 
much that enriches and vitalizes human liv- 
ing lay outside its range, from the uproarious 


comedy of the flesh in Falstaff to the tr 
of the poor forked animal in Lear. 


HE VIRGIN AND THE Gipsy ;. 

a short novel done in bold relies 
Mario and the Magician is a long short all 
—the story of an evening’s performance jy 
an Italian summer resort by a Visiting pres. 
tidigitator—in which all the minute dé yi 
are delicately modelled. Where Mr, Lay. 
rence is rugged in his text, Herr Thoms 
Mann is suave, writing with the fluency anj 
finish which we associate with Continental 
literature. In this book he takes us again int 
the province of abnormal psychology. Mar 
is a hunchback and also a hypnotist. Whey 
the audience laughs at him and his stale feat 
of legerdemain, he rouses himself to exploit 
his more sinister ability, and in retaliation { 
a lifetime of mockery and lovelessness cas 
a terrible spell upon a scoffing young lov 
who turns and shoots Mario. The author’s i 
tention here as in The Magic Mounta 
seems to be to suggest that the abnormal lie 


i 
s&U) 


has a secret, inexplicable hold over it. 


HILE The Jealous Ghost is hardy 
the masterpiece from Mr. Stro:z 
which several critics have predicted, it is an 
attractive book. Among the younger writes 


sets him apart. The obvious weaknesses or | 
this his second novel to appear in America att 
the desultory movement of the story, whic j 
concerns a family spending the summer at a1 

old seat on the Scottish coast, an unconvinc-: 
ing study of an American cousin, and an4 
unusually elusive ghost. Its strong points art: 
fine passages of description—especially ont | 
of a breaking storm and its effects on th 
people—lively bits of dialogue, and that rare 
bird in fiction, an upstanding and credible 
artist. As a whole the book is not so well done 
as some of Mr. Strong’s short stories, but 
like them, it avoids conventional models an¢ 
takes a way of its own. 


HELEN MacAFrtt 


(continued on page X11) 
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TWO REVOLUTIONS IN THE 
AMERICAN PRESS 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


OT long ago I visited a theatre which special- 

izes in the presentation of news reels. After 

President Hoover had received the usual dele- 

gation on the White House lawn, after the 
girls had gone through setting-up exercises on the beach at 
Miami, and Senator Johnson had denounced foreign en- 
tanglements, the screen announced that the next picture 
would present the greatest living expert on love, Professor 
X of Berlin, who had just arrived in New York to continue 
his studies. When the professor’s moving and talking im- 
age appeared, there was a roar of ribald laughter. For the 
greatest living expert on love was an elderly, spectacled 
professor approximately the shape of a watermelon stand- 
ing on end, 

Reflecting on the matter I felt contrite at having ex- 
pected the professor of love to look like a great lover. For, 
said I to myself, were he constructed on the lines of the 
Apollo Belvedere, endowed with the arts of Casanova and 
the combustibility of Mr. John Gilbert, how could he find 
time to be a professor or have the heart to tell the whole 
truth? I had fallen into the vulgar prejudice of assuming 
that only the performer can understand his art, whereas it 
is often the case that the critic understands the play better 
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than the actor. For while the performer’s own account of 
his art is entitled to respect and consideration, it has no in- 
trinsic authority and it is open to heavy discount in the light 
of our human propensity to justify our own actions in the 
past and our hopes in the future. 

I do not feel, therefore, that as a working newspaper 
man I can speak with any authority about newspapers. I do 
not say this to gain the appearance of modesty. For heaven 
knows there is nothing modest about journalism as such, 
least of all about the particular branch of it which I hap- 
pen to practise. There are few current concerns of mankind 
on which my colleagues and I do not have something to 
say; yet the newspaper itself, which is our medium, almost 
certainly imposes unrealized presumptions, loyalties, and 
interests, and reservations, upon any newspaper man’s dis- 
cussion of his own craft. The last word, therefore, must 
lie with the detached student, who can by imagination and 
sympathy and observation know all that we know without 
our entanglements. 

Certainly it is not easy for one engaged in the practice of 
daily journalism to feel any confidence in his ability to ex- 
press more than his own working philosophy, to indicate 
the general ideas which seem to him to provide rational 
basis for what he is doing, and to give him his general sense 
of direction. For it is a first fact in the whole situation of 
modern newspapers that there does not exist any generally 
accepted public philosophy about them. 

This is due, I think, to the historical setting in which 
they have evolved. Not quite three centuries have elapsed 
since Milton made his plea to Parliament for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. The particular liberty for which Mil- 
ton argued was granted some sixty years later near the close 
of the seventeenth century. But the larger liberty of the 
press which he had in mind did not become genuinely 
established until well into the nineteenth century. For the 
clear intent of the “Areopagitica” was to liberate the pub- 
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lication of fact and opinion from political control. And 
even after the House of Commons had in 1695 refused to 
re-enact the system of licensing in advance of publication, 
newspapers were subject to the laws of seditious libel. It 
was not until 1771 that John Wilkes and the London news- 
papers won the right to report the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and it was not until the Libel Act of 1792 that the 
determination of what constitutes seditious libel was taken 
from the government and submitted to juries. 

However, another half century or more passed before 
the press escaped from political tutelage. In America this 
revolution was initiated by James Gordon Bennett with his 
“Morning Herald,” which he published for the first time 
on Me et “We shall,” he declared, “support no 
party—be the organ of no faction or coterie, and care noth- 
ing for any election, or any candidate from President down 
to Constable.” Ten years later he had or claimed to have 
“the largest aggregate circulation of any journal in the 
civilized world.” It is from these beginnings that the mod- / 
ern free newspaper—free in the sense that it is not subject 
to governmental control—has evolved. In this process of 
liberation there were, broadly speaking, three epochs: in | 
the first, publication was a monopoly of the government; | 
in the second, it was the privilege of recognized parties 
within the state; in the third, newspapers become politi- 
cally independent of government and party by enlisting the 
commercially profitable support of a large body of readers. | 

We are to-day, I think, in the later phases of this third” 
epoch, with the next epoch already in sight. To explain 
what I mean by this generalization I must return to Mil- 
ton’s “Areopagitica” as the classic statement of the freedom 
of the press throughout the two centuries in which that 
freedom was won. The heart of the doctrine is in the 
famous passage which says that “Though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be 
in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibit- 
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ing, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple: who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter.” 

Unless I am greatly mistaken the crucial words here are 
the qualifying phrase—“so Truth be in the field,” and un- 
less we grasp clearly what Milton meant by it, we are likely 
to misrepresent the whole conception. Let us remember, 
then, that Milton belonged to the Puritan party and that, as 
Dowden has put it, “the unvarying central element in Puri- 
tanism was the belief that the relation between the invisible 
spirit of man and the invisible God was immediate, rather 
than mediate” through an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Milton’s 
confidence that truth could conquer falsehood rested upon 
his conviction that God revealed the truth directly to the 
faithful. He did not, I imagine, contemplate the modern 
situation in metropolitan journalism where all pretense of 
such conviction has disappeared. Had he contemplated it, 
it seems to me that he might have had to reconsider his 
whole position. 

The freedom from external control which he envisaged 
was posited upon internal control and revelation. But what 
happened historically was that as external control decayed 
the internal control dissolved. (hus the popular commer- 
cial press of the second half of the nineteenth century and 
down to our own times has had as its central motive the 
immediate satisfaction of the largest number of people. \Its 
proprietors and editors had, of course, their own convic- 
tions, but the working principle which actuated their pub- 
lications was to catch the daily interest of their potential 
readers. hus this press, escaped from the tutelage of gov- 
ernment, fell under the tutelage of the masses) It was not 
a free press in the sense that it was moved by/the convic- 
tions of its writers, but a kind of freedmen’s press, which, 
lacking the positive qualities of a liberal existence, found 
support and profit in serving the whims and wishes and 
curiosity of the people. 
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I have heard this type of journalism defended eloquently 
on the ground that in a democracy the press like the gov- 
ernment should give the public what it prs sounder 
justification for it can, I think, be found, which is that if 
the publication of news and opinion was ever to be genu- 
inely freed of control by the ruling powers of the state, it 
had to find its first support in powers which were a match 
for the ruling powersj The popular commercial press, be- 
cause it is popular and profitable, has finally broken the 
ancient monopoly of intelligence, and has at least opened 
the way to much more substantial liberties. 

It could be demonstrated, I think, that however much 
the laws may seem to grant political freedom, they are in- 
effective until a country has for some considerable time 
accustomed itself to newspapers which are highly profit- 
able and immediately powerful because of their skill in 
enlisting, in holding, and in influencing a great mass of 
readers. When there is no prosperous and popular press the 
liberty of publication is precarious. Publications are likely 
to be either controlled or venal, or else they eke out a mis- 
erable and fairly negligible existence. It will be found, I 
think, that the area of free publication in the world to-day 
is on the whole coterminous with the area in which com- 
mercial newspapers circulate widely. Based upon the sup- 
port of literate and relatively well-to-do masses, they dare 
to be independent of the political power and can afford to 
be independent of special interests. 

Largely because our population provides the broadest 
base of this kind in the world, the American press has, I 
believe, become freer from hidden control than any in the 
world. This is the great service performed by what I have 
called the popular commercial press, otherwise known as 
yellow journalism, and in its latest and perhaps last mani- 
festation as tabloid journalism. It is the first politically in- 
dependent press which the world has known. The liberat- 
ing effect of this type of journalism can be appreciated only 
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by remembering that on the greater part of the surface of 
the globe where it has not yet appeared there is no real 
freedom to publish. When you have drawn a line around 
that part of continental Europe north of the Alps and east 
of Poland, added the United Kingdom and Scandinavia, 
the British Dominions, the United States, and a few spots 
in South America, you have roughly indicated about all the 
territory in which there is substantial freedom of the press. 
I do not mean to say that the popular commercial press has 
won the battle of freedom, but rather that as the frontiers 
of freedom advance, it is this popular press which first ef- 
fectively occupies the new territory and consolidates the 
ground that has been won. Without its massive power new 
constitutional liberties are difficult to hold when the fervor 
of the emancipation has passed. 

This type of journalism is not, I believe, enduring. It 
contains within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. For 
its actuating principle is to attract daily the most vivid at- 
tention of a large mass. Its object, therefore, is not to report 
events in their due relationships or to interpret them in 
ways that subsequent events will verify. It selects from the 
events of the day those aspects which most immediately en- 
gage attention, and in place of the effort to see life steadily 
and whole it sees life dramatically, episodically, and from 
what is called, in the jargon of the craft, the angle of hu- 
man interest. This is highly effective—for a while. But the 
method soon exhausts ‘itself. When everything is dramatic, 
nothing after a while is dramatic; when everything is 
highly spiced, nothing after a while has much flavor; when 
everything is new and startling, the human mind just ceases 
to be startled. But that is not all. As the readers of this press 
live longer in the world, and as their personal responsibili- 
ties increase, they begin to feel the need of being genuinely 
informed rather than of being merely amused and excited. 
Gradually they discover that things do not happen as they 
are made to appear in the human interest stories. The reali- 
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zation begins to dawn upon them that they have been get- 
ting not the news but a species of romantic fiction which 
they can get much better out of the movies and the maga- 
zines. I think I am not mistaken in believing that the popu- 
lar press has a transient circulation, that its readers pass 
through it on their way to maturity, and that it can con- 
tinue to prosper on its original pattern only while there is 
a continuing supply of immature readers who have not yet 
felt the need of something else. 

As time goes on, therefore, one of two things happens to 
the popular ial press. If its owners lack foresight 
and energy and know only how to repeat the original for- 
mulae, the newspaper gradually fails. If, on the other 
hand, they understand the nature of the process I am de- 
scribing, they gradually transform the paper itself making 
it more and more sober, less and less sensational, increas- 
ingly reliable and comprehensive. In the extreme case, even 
of tabloid journalism in New York, one can see the grow- 
ing respectability of the successful one and the steady de- 
generation of the disreputable one. 

The necessity of meeting these conditions has begun to 
work another revolution in the history of journalism. It 
has not been heralded as such, but I believe that it dates 
roughly from the profound revulsion among educated 
people and among newspaper men themselves at the orgy 
of lying which the war propaganda let loose. Be that as it 
may, (the most impressive event of the last decade in the 
history of newspapers has been the demonstration that the 
objective, orderly, and comprehensive presentation of news 
is a far more successful type of journalism to-day than the 
dramatic, disorderly, episodic type. 

This new journalism is even more independent than the 
popular commercial press which it is crowding into the 
corner. For it has just as broad a base in the number of its 
readers, and because it obviously enlists a more sustained 
attention it is more profitable as an advertising medium. Its 
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real independence lies, however, in the fact that it is not 
only so self-sufficient that it can be free of hidden control, 
but that since the commodity it deals in primarily is the 
approximation to objective fact, it is free also of subservi- 
ency to the whims of the public. 

The strength of this type of journalism will, I think, be 
cumulative because it opens the door to the use of trained 

- intelligence in newspaper work. The older type of popular 
journalism was a romantic art dependent largely on the vir- 
tuosity of men like Bennett, Hearst, and Pulitzer. It suc- 
ceeded if the directing mind had a flair for popular success; 
it failed if the springs of genius dried up.\ The newer 
objective journalism is a less temperamental affair, for it 
deals with solider realities. There will be place in it always, 
of course, for originating minds: the recording of human 
events cannot be standardized into a routine. But it is bound, 
I think, to become less Napoleonic at the top and less bo- 
hemian at the bottom, and to take on the character of a 
liberal profession. ) 

For the ability to present news objectively and to inter- 
pret it realistically is not a native instinct in the human 
species; it is a product of culture which comes only with 
knowledge of the past and acute awareness of how decep- 
tive is our normal observation and how wishful is our think- 
ing. I do not know much about the schools of journalism, 
and I cannot say, therefore, whether they are vocational 
courses designed to teach the unteachable art of the old 
romantic journalism or professional schools aiming some- 
how to prepare men for the new objective journalism. [| 
suspect, however, that schools of journalism in the profes- 
sional sense will not exist generally until journalism has 
been practised for some time as a profession. It has never 
yet been a profession. It has been at times a dignified call- 
ing, at, others a romantic adventure, and then again a servile 
trade./But a profession it could not begin to be until modern 
objective journalism was successfully created, and with it 
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the need of men who would consider themselves devoted, 
as all the professions ideally are, to the service of truth 
alone. / 

Journalism become a profession in this sense would by a 
long detour have returned to the essence of what Milton 
pleaded for at the beginning of its history. He believed that 
no external control of the press was needed so truth be in the 
field. In the terms of his philosophy of life the truth was 
God’s direct revelation to the elect. In the terms of our 
philosophy the truth as to the visible world comes only by 
candid and critical observation sought with humility and 
detachment. The scenery of our belief is very different 
from Milton’s. I am inclined to think the moving essence 
of it is very much the same. 











OUR SICK INDUSTRIES 
By GEORGES F. DORIOT 


HERE still seems to be a general belief that our 

industrial structure did not begin to show signs of 

weakness until a year ago last autumn. Despite the 

warnings that a few eminent economists and 
bankers had issued, the market crash of October, 1929, was 
for most people the first indication that the business situa- 
tion of the country had gone wrong. After the crash, the 
government spokesmen adopted a policy of optimism 
which, since it was not based on facts and on actual knowI- 
edge of the situation, was entirely unwarranted. Through 
their efforts and the sanguine misstatements of leaders who 
in many cases had little contact even with their own business 
and, in general, no contact with other business, the popular 
optimism that had prevailed during the preceding years 
was maintained on the theory that the industrial structure 
was sound and that faith in American prosperity should not 
be allowed to wane. Later, when operating statements for 
the first quarter of 1930 came out, intelligent observers re- 
alized that there was something so definitely wrong with 
business and our manufacturing industries were showing 
signs of such acute illness that the early stages must have 
occurred more than six months before. It then became clear 
that the optimistic statements of the preceding autumn had 
not been based upon actual knowledge but had been made 
only in the hope that current difficulties could be cured by 
the proper psychological treatment. 

Business men, bewildered by a situation which they had 
not foreseen, and for which very few were prepared, 
gathered together and explained that, in the circumstances, 
actual production or plans for expansion should not be cur- 
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tailed and that, as prosperity was based on expansion and 
optimism, the only attitude to take was one of faith. In all 
sincerity, perhaps, able men asserted that business was good 
and rested on sound premises, and that they would not take 
steps to reduce manufacturing activity. Both statements 
showed ignorance of the situation, and the promises in most 
cases were not carried out. While some heads of companies 
were declaring that no cancellations would be made, their 
subordinates, naturally anxious to show results and to man- 
age their parts of the companies efficiently, frequently took 
steps inconsistent with the statements of their chiefs. Al- 
though in many cases there were no cancellations, post- 
ponements of delivery were certainly asked for. 

At the present time, as is usual during periods of depres- 
sion, many theories are being advanced by economists as to 
the real causes of the crash and the reasons for the failure 
of business to recover in 1930. Most economists do not, 
however, realize that they are ignorant of the practical 
problems confronting business men, and that, under the 
pressure of competition, most business decisions have to be 
made quickly and often contrary to the desires and best 
judgment of the officers responsible for them. Companies 
must keep running, and to do this, they are often forced 
into undesirable and unwarranted expansion. There is little 
doubt, I believe, that the fundamental causes of the present 
depression were not financial or monetary in nature but 
were related to production and agricultural questions. ‘The 
causes may be found by studying certain trends, develop- 
ments, and new relationships which have become evident 
during the last five years. In general, one might say that 
the present depression was forced upon industry by mass 
thinking, particularly as it involved lack of understanding 
among manufacturers and misunderstanding as to the 
meaning of the word “competition.” In agriculture, pro- 
duction, distribution, and finance, in the relationship be- 
tween government and business, and in our social life, 
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many important changes have recently taken place which 
have not been understood or assimilated. We are using 
modern tools with minds accustomed to old ones. 

As an underlying factor, a word must be said about the 
agr:cultural phase of the present depression. Undoubtedly 
1930 was a particularly difficult year for the farmers of the 
country. Poor crops, unfavorable weather, and unrespon- 
sive markets all made their lot a difficult one. Recent fig- 
ures show that the total crop output was six per cent below 
that of 1929 and five per cent below the average for the 
last ten years; yet despite the reduced crops in 1930, the 
overproduction problem of the previous years still re- 
mained. Domestic demand decreased while exports of agri- 
cultural products to foreign countries were the lowest since 
1915. All this was reflected in a heavy loss of income to the 
farm population, but perhaps not, on the whole, heavier 
than that suffered in other industries. 

Farmers, unlike manufacturers, have never looked upon 
their occupation as a business. They have shown complete 
unwillingness to take losses on the value of their property, 
and in many instances they are unwilling to realize that the 
sooner they forget the original cost the better off they will 
be. Generally speaking, their knowledge and practice of 
accounting is nonexistent, and their idea of a bad year is 
often based on the fact that during that year more money 
was spent on current expenses or fixed assets than was re- 
ceived in cash. In many cases, equipment that should last 
several years is not taken care of and therefore has too short 
a life. 

It is not to be expected that what is commonly called 
“the farm problem” can be handled by the government. 
There is no more a unified “farm problem” than there is an 
“industrial problem,” for farmers in different sections of 
the country obviously have different problems. They ap- 
pear to be, on the whole, little aware of conditions of over- 
expansion and inflation within their field. During boom 
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periods, expansion in agriculture is carried on by borrow- 
ing, with the result that when there is a deflation in prices 
and land values, an acute condition arises. Probably branch 
banking, through its power to give or refuse credit—a 
power which many independent small bankers do not have 
because of their too personal relationship with farmers— 
can do more than anything else to create a solution of this 
problem. 

In reality there are few industries whose critical situa- 
tion to-day is due only to events which have taken place 
since October, 1929. There are, to be sure, some soundly 
managed companies whose present unfavorable showing 
may be said to be the result of so-called “business condi- 
tions’—companies, unhurt before 1929, whose operations 
have been affected since that time by the decreased ability 
and reduced willingness of the public to spend money. 
Then, too, there are weaker companies whose weakness has 
been aggravated by the business depression. But the largest 
group of our sick enterprises consists of those which, 
whether very young or well-established, owe their present 
status to conditions created long before last year. Indeed, it 
is improbable that these companies would be doing well 
to-day even if our “prosperity” had continued. 

Before the crash, it appeared that in many lines return on 
investment capital had become abnormally small, and that 
1929 had seen a great wave of inflation resulting from 
speculation. Neither the public nor the bankers seemed, 
however, to realize that it would take most companies ten 
or fifteen years of uninterrupted growth to show a reason- 
able return on the market capitalization of that time. Even 
before 1929, there had been a flattening out of the curve of 
industrial profits, a sign which in itself was not bad, since 
with the development of a country one does not expect that 
its manufacturing profits will necessarily continue to grow. 
The fact that failures were increasing rather materially be- 
fore 1929 also seems significant, but a study of these fail- 
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ures proves that what was happening was that large com- 
panies were prospering at the expense of small ones. The 
majority of the firms that have recently gone bankrupt 
were small ones, many of which never should have been 
started. They represent on the part of their founders a very 
worth-while desire—the desire to be one’s own master— 
and the belief that being in business for oneself is more 
remunerative than working for others. Besides these natu- 
ral feelings, other factors entered into their creation, such 
as the theory that what one can do another can do even bet- 
ter, and the more significant fact that at the present time it 
is almost too easy to promote a new company. The ease with 
which a promoter can convince a banker or capitalist that 
he should have money in order to perform a better service 
than others, or to make an article which will be a “real im- 
provement” on an old one, has led many financiers and 
would-be manufacturers to regard the launching and man- 
aging of a company as a simple task. In any event, the 
greater part of the present annual crop of new companies 
is bound to fail before it has done anything more than in- 
crease destructive competition. One may say further that 
even now not enough failures have taken place to make 
way for a truly healthy industry. The desire “to give a man 
another chance,” together with recent developments in the 
direction of limiting legal liability, has led to a lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of men founding companies not 
only towards the public and other companies in the field 
but also towards their stockholders. Moreover, I believe 
that few of our relatively recent large companies have a 
true “raison d’étre.”” Most of them are the result of 
bankers’ misconceptions of manufacturing and distribution 
problems and their somewhat clearer conception of a really 
good banking operation. 

At the present time, a large manufacturing organization 
is almost forced to become larger through building or ac- 
quisition not because such steps are economical or desirable 
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but because, in order to live, the company must destroy or 
at least diminish competition from smaller and perhaps 
more specialized firms. And here it might be well to com- 
ment on the general misunderstanding of the word “com- 
petition” and to state that the word does not mean and 
never should have meant one man’s doing exactly what 
everyone else is doing though on a larger scale, even to the 
copying, duplicating, and magnifying of mistakes. 

The management of large companies which have 
reached a size where “they cannot fail or do wrong” is such 
that very few of them have not made glaring mistakes dur- 
ing the last year. Tendencies towards waste, over-organiza- 
tion, bluff, speculating instead of manufacturing, these are 
some of the associations that come naturally to one’s mind 
in connection with too many of our “leading companies.” 
To correct its mistakes a large enterprise becomes larger 
and by so doing aggravates them; however, expansion at 
least postpones the evil day of reckoning when, after a 
change of administration, the business cycle will be accused 
of having caused the trouble, large sums will be written 
off, and the new administration will start on a “construc- 
tive programme.” In a hypothetical world where bankers 
might derive more financial gain from average-size manu- 
facturing companies than from large ones, one wonders 
how long some of our unmanageably large companies 
would last. 

This criticism is, of course, not intended as a condemna- 
tion of all large manufacturing concerns and of all 
bankers, or as a suggestion that no respectable banker 
should do business with important manufacturing com- 
panies. Its aim is merely to call attention to the fact that we 
are obsessed by size, which in most cases is not the solution 
for the fundamental problems of industrial corporations. 

Large companies have been developed but not enough 
men with the ability to direct them. The new type of ex- 
ecutive, the famous “co-ordinator” of the miscellaneous 
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activities to be found within a bulky unit, now spends his 
time in correlating these activities, which he frequently 
does not understand, or in examining frozen statistics on 
facts or events on which an immediate decision must be 
made. In 1929, he speculated on the stock market and pre- 
sided over many committee meetings where new subsidi- 
aries were formed or old ones merged. In 1930, he made 
speeches proving that everything was well with production 
and that profits were above normal. (The definition of 
“normal” is either nonexistent or at best very elastic. ) 

In many cases to-day, there is a misunderstanding on the 
part of manufacturers as to their real purpose in life. In- 
stead of recognizing that their companies are but tools for 
making products really wanted by the public, most manv- 
facturers have acted on the assumption that any product 
they deem it advisable to make should be forced on the 
public at any cost. They have taken pride in thinking that 
for the last twenty, thirty, or forty years, and in the same 
building owned by the same man, the same type of product 
has been turned out. Their minds are characterized by un- 
willingness to recognize changes, by general lack of flexi- 
bility and blindness to the fact that what exists should con- 
stantly be challenged. Such men do not realize that if they 
put money and research into the development of new tech- 
nique, new methods, and new equipment, they should also 
be ready to discard obsolete equipment. Unfortunately, in 
a great many lines new equipment has not replaced the old 
during the past year, but has merely been added to it. 
Manufacturers in New England have kept obsolete textile 
machinery, or have moved it to the Southern States in the 
hope that with lower taxes, low wages, and more lenient 
labor laws it could be made to produce economically. 

The development of absentee ownership and the doing 
away with the owner-manager have led too many execu- 
tives to take towards their jobs the attitude often attributed 
to government employees. It is not the problems of produc- 
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tion and distribution that are uppermost in their minds but 
the realization that their decisions must be based on the 
premise of an always available “marketable balance sheet 
and operating statement.” They are constantly under pres- 
sure from the bankers to show a business with a brilliant 
future. Yet the fact is that to ensure a brilliant future a 
company must have a solid foundation, conservative poli- 
cies, and possibly a few lean years. It is obvious that in the 
last few years the long-time view has not been taken by 
most manufacturers; the problem has been considered 
rather one of making each year as it came a profitable one. 
Increasing competition among investment houses and the 
development of aimless investment trusts have resulted in 
too much pressure upon them from the banker. From his 
point of view, a manufacturing company is a tool to be used 
by him for making money through reorganization, expan- 
sion, and mergers. This conception is undoubtedly not only 
wrong but dangerous. Manufacturing should not be the 
tool of banking, but banking should be of assistance to the 
manufacturer. A bank is the trustee of the public’s money, 
and its first and most important aim should be the safe- 
guarding of capital rather than speculation and the ma- 
nipulation of unstable companies. 

The agencies evolved by the legal profession to relieve 
the officers of a manufacturing firm from any personal lia- 
bility or responsibility have been vastly over-developed. 
While a very liberal view on such subjects is beneficial and 
necessary in a modern industrial community, we are now 
confronted with a situation in which throwing a company 
into receivership and other such methods are too lightly re- 
garded and too freely used. When a business fails to earn a 
reasonable return on the capital invested, the usual proce- 
dure followed is a financial reorganization which generally 
means a rearrangement of the capital structure for the pur- 
pose of reducing capital charges. This form of stimulation 
is not only artificial but destructive. Most reorganization 
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plans do not show the slightest realization on the part of 
the reorganizer as to the form or nature or fundamental 
causes of the trouble. Often what is needed is the junk or 
scrap pile rather than a reconstruction. Modern industry is 
burdened with too much manufacturing equipment or pro- 
ductive capacity which is obsolete and therefore inefficient, 
and which can only redound to the detriment of stock- 
holders and sound business. 

If we are to build up a sound basis for future industrial 
prosperity, some of our well-cherished ideas must change. 
The right to compete should not degenerate into a destruc- 
tive device—the mere duplication or imitation by one 
manufacturer of everything that everyone else does. This 
does not necessarily mean that we must have government 
regulation. Where this has been tried, it has helped but 
little, for laws have been passed with such recklessness that 
they have become decidedly hampering. Legislation is un- 
fortunately always too late; by the time a corrective law 
has been enacted, the legal profession has developed ways 
and means of making the law ineffective, if the trouble 
dealt with is not already over. 

The recent tariff bill in itself had little to do with the 
present depression. The chief harm done in connection 
with it last year was in the length of time that it took the 
legislative branch of the government to enact it. During 
the long period of debate, manufacturers and distributors 
did not know where they stood. Commitments in most in- 
stances could not be made. Emotional beliefs were de- 
veloped, generally not based on any knowledge of the new 
tariff schedules. There is nothing worse for manufacturing 
than such uncertainty. Any tariff bill, whatever the rates, 
if passed quickly, would have been better for business in 
the circumstances than the long fight over the Hawley- 
Smoot Act with the enormous expense involved. 

The last decade has been characterized by many new de- 
velopments in processes, products, marketing, transporta- 
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tion, and legislation. Although we cannot yet understand 
the meaning and effect of all these developments, we can 
guard against common misconceptions involved in some of 
them. 

In reality there is no such thing as a radical invention or 
an entirely new process which makes for a revolution over- 
night in industry. The so-called new invention is either a 
consolidation of devices already existing or a long-drawn- 
out development, involving endless time, work, and experi- 
mentation. The problem behind it has for years been in the 
minds of the group interested, with consideration as to 
easier and better ways of manufacturing more cheaply. 
Then after a long evolution over a period of months filled 
with thinking, developing, and improving, the product is 
deemed a success and is pronounced ready to be sold. Fi- 
nally, the responsibility is turned over to the distributor, 
who generally knows nothing of what has gone before, yet 
is expected to place the product on the market. The prob- 
lem of the inventor is one of months and years, the prob- 
lem of the distributor is one of a day. The inventor has 
ample time to use existing knowledge, to find out where 
others have failed and where succeeded. The distributor 
has no way of knowing whether a product can be sold by 
the usual methods or whether a new scheme must be 
worked out. And always there is the time element working 
against him——what he has to do must be done at once. 

Developments in transportation have greatly affected 
distribution. In the last few years the length of time re- 
quired for shipment between points has decreased consid- 
erably, its cost has been somewhat reduced, and the useful- 
ness of motor and air systems has notably increased. 
Changes in freight rate structure, preferences in style and 
service, and the desire for prompt delivery, have in turn 
changed ideas of localization, specialization, concentration, 
and decentralization in industry. 

A great deal has been said of the effect of so-called “‘in- 
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tegration” on distribution. Some of the questions now 
facing manufacturers can be outlined as follows: Can in- 
tegration decrease the high cost of sales? How far can we 
profitably go towards direct selling, and which particular 
companies are best fitted for it? There is some question as 
to whether industries should be classified as to the types of 
product that can be carried more or less advantageously 
straight to the consumer, or whether a classification should 
be made according to size or location. In any event, what- 
ever the situation may be, the manufacturer is to blame for 
such failures as occur, for in all cases the distributor does 
what the manufacturer forces him to do. 

Of importance, too, is the question of instalment selling, 
which, though it makes available in the present purchasing 
power that would otherwise lie in the future, does not, as is 
popularly supposed, effect any permanent increase in the 
purchasing power of the nation. On the contrary, it means 
an increase only during the period of transition to the in- 
stalment status and a subsequent decline to previous levels. 
As to just how much instalment selling has served to inten- 
sify the present depression, no definite information can be 
given because of the reluctance of dealers to report re-pos- 
sessions and cancellations of contracts. Followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion, however, it should accentuate undesirable 
conditions. In times of decreased purchasing power, people 
hesitate to make additional commitments and are often un- 
able to continue ordinary purchases because of the necessity 
of meeting payments on commitments undertaken during a 
boom period. Adding as it does to the already unwarranted 
high cost of distribution, instalment selling further de- 
creases the purchasing power of the nation. Though it has 
undoubtedly temporarily raised the standard of living, its 
present misuse casts a shadow on its future utility. Instal- 
ment selling is here to stay; but that in itself is no reason 
why it should be overdone or accepted as a cure for all evils. 
As a tool to force on the market undesirable products or 
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even desirable products at exorbitant rates, it should be dis- 
carded. Distribution methods in themselves should not be 
blamed entirely for the present high costs; what should be 
blamed is the use of new distribution methods to keep an 
uneconomical system of production in operation. 

One need not make an analysis of our well-known indus- 
tries—automobile, aviation, steel, oil, textile, shoe, rayon, 
and so on—to realize that all of them show the same 
fundamental signs of weakness. Aviation, starting from 
nothing, returned in two years’ time to approximately the 
same status. The cost of making every chamber of com- 
merce and every advertising club in the country “air- 
minded” has been high, undoubtedly too high. Investors 
have been misled, money has been wasted, and very few 
companies are left deserving the designation of “going 
concern.” The word “aviation” in itself held so much 
magic that by merely changing the name of a company to 
include it the company’s stock was increased in value over- 
night. ‘To our limited vision it appeared that in a few 
years the old and obsolete railroads would be entirely dis- 
carded in favor of speedy and reliable planes. By the state- 
ments of aircraft promoters one would almost have been 
led to believe that no further improvements could be made 
in the railroad world, and that undoubtedly the new era we 
were entering would bring an easy way of evading the 
cumbersome law of gravitation. 

The automobile industry, very proud of its record and 
importance, statistically speaking, can boast but one car 
which is both better in quality and lower in cost than the 
model existing a few years ago. Engines have been made 
larger but are no more efficient. In spite of developments in 
light alloys, cars have not notably decreased in weight; in 
other words, although the cost of production has been 
lowered, real and important technical improvements have 
been extremely few. 

At the present time, the public is paying large sums of 
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money for advertising and other sales costs in order to have 
a wide choice of cars all essentially very much alike. Even 
within one firm it is generally hard to find any marked 
fundamental differences between cars sold under different 
trade names. At the present time, the expression “new 
model” means little indeed—body lines may have been 
changed so as to save money in stamping, or an engine for- 
merly used on an obsolete model may now be used in the 
new one. The industry shows signs of perfect co-operation: 
the lines in one car to-day appear in all cars to-morrow. 
Copying seems easier than creating. Some day, perhaps, 
automobile manufacturers may come to the realization of 
the fact that they are all engaged in a business, the aim of 
which should be to provide people with improved, as well 
as cheaper, transportation devices. 

From such records as these the conclusion may safely be 
drawn that the thinking of our business leaders has attained 
a standardization far greater than that of any product ever 
manufactured. They do not like novel ideas that have not 
been tested by others. A new device is generally considered 
dangerous at first and is viewed with suspicion. Later after 
some adventurous firm has adopted it, everyone wants the 
new product and must have it; it is praised to the skies and 
over-used. Then, suddenly for no apparent reason, it is 
abandoned. It might, perhaps, be better for us to adopt the 
business principle behind the Soviet “five-year plan,” to 
the extent of measuring our effort, regulating it, and 
spreading it cautiously over a period of time. Such a proce- 
dure would certainly help us to re-establish stability. 

A criticism is acceptable only if it suggests possible and 
feasible remedies. Consciousness of such weaknesses as | 
have mentioned may already be developing in business men 
a frame of mind towards some of their activities which, 
while not perhaps constructive, will certainly be less de- 
structive than their attitude has been in the past. From the 
government we should expect and ask no aid. We wish the 
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government to keep out of business, yet we are constantly 
irritating politicians or arousing in them a desire to investi- 
gate business dealings. The government is not a national 
life-saving device, and there is no reason why we should 
expect to find during a period of depression directions for 
its relief given out by men in Washington paid from ten 
thousand to thirty thousand dollars a year when men in in- 
dustry with salaries well above one hundred thousand are 
not able to help. In both banking and manufacturing, we 
need leaders with large resources at their command, men 
who are willing to assume responsibilities, make enemies if 
necessary, and even fail to earn as many dollars as they 
might otherwise. Business men have almost forced a de- 
pression upon themselves by refusing to reason and by tak- 
ing ridiculous ¢hances for the sake of acquiring one extra 
paper dollar. 

On the theory that business should be based on co-opera- 
tion, based, in turn, on knowledge of current conditions, a 
very important effort has been made to create agencies for 
the spreading of business information. Unfortunately, we 
often misunderstand the value and real usefulness of statis- 
tical and other data placed at our disposal. In our anxiety 
to get ready-made or even made-to-order conclusions, we 
mistake prophecies and gossip for actual facts, and we in- 
sist on reading the future out of a post-mortem in graph 
form instead of using the two chief tools given us, common 
sense and judgment, upon the facts that now face us. 

If we are to avoid in the future falling into such a de- 
pression as confronts us to-day, we cannot allow ourselves 
to be the victims of circumstances, and too late, think after 
having already acted. We must master conditions and 
events, but we can do so only through the development of 
a greater feeling of responsibility, a greater degree of 
thoughtfulness in our statements, and the realization that, 
after all, in business as in private life, we need individual 
thinking. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA 
By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


ISCUSSION of the business depression among 
educational people naturally leads to a discus- 
sion of education therein. What is education to 
do about it; and what are our people likely to do 

about education in view of it? 

It is perfectly clear, I suppose, that Americans and citi- 
zens of other countries may with some justice inquire what 
education has been doing all these years if it has been un- 
able to prevent the kind of crisis through which we are now 
passing. And this is clear because it is obvious that the crisis 
is the result of our own folly and incompetence. If the aim 
of education is to train intelligence and to substitute it at 
the last for stupidity and prejudice, we must concede that it 
has signally failed so far. It is upon ourselves and upon no 
mysterious or occult forces that the responsibility for our 
present plight must rest. To pray God to help the poor and 
needy is almost blasphemous; for God has poured forth his 
riches upon us in unparalleled abundance. To-day in my 
own city hundreds of men and women are homeless, hun- 
gry, and ill-clad. The same streets they roam shivering and 
disconsolate are filled with the things they need. They can- 
not buy them, and their owners are going bankrupt because 
they cannot sell them. One half the world is starving to ob- 
tain the goods the other half is starving to dispose of, and 
we see no means of bringing them together. 

In these circumstances, those who pay larger and larger 
taxes every year for the support of education are likely to 
suggest that it is better to buy food with this money than to 
continue the expansion of a process that seems powerless to 
help us in time of need. And the complete and final answer 
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is that the remedy for our present ills and the only hope we 
have of preventing their recurrence is not less education but 
more; more study of human problems, wider dissemination 
of the results obtained, more attention to adult education, 
and increasing emphasis upon the major task of institutions 
of higher learning—the development of intellectual lead- 
ership. That this is the major task of universities, that 
penetrating critic of American education, Abraham Flex- 
ner, has lately shown with irrefutable facts and logic. But 
before we are justified in seeking additional public support 
for these institutions we must, as he has done, consider our 
performance of that task and in addition devise methods 
for its improvement. 

We must examine the education that we administer to 
discover whether it is equal to the obligations and oppor- 
tunities laid upon it, and whether the public is justified in 
supplying its necessities. And in the first place we observe 
that the study of contemporary life is comparatively new in 
universities, and that to-day it is halted at every step by our 
organization. Let us suppose that a graduate student comes 
to an American university to study international affairs. 
Unless the university is exceptional, he will not be per- 
mitted to do so. He will be required to take his Ph.D. in 
Economics, or in History, or in Political Science, because 
there is no such department as International Affairs. In one 
university with which I have been connected, eleven differ- 
ent interests on the campus are concerned with Child De- 
velopment. All eleven have something to contribute to the 
advanced student in this field. But he will not be able to 
take advantage of it; he will be made to conform with the 
departmental requirements of one group, with permission 
to pick up a little work here and there from one or two of 
the others. As a result, we are not now training people who 
have a complete conception of any important contemporary 
problem, for I know of no such problem that does not 
transcend departmental lines. 
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By the same token, we are not making the most of the 
capacities of our faculties. Of course, the professor is not 
paid enough to live on. Of course, he must do hack work to 
keep alive. Of course, he should not marry until he is forty- 
five though he usually does at twenty-two. We all know 
these things, and most of us have accepted them as the in- 
evitable order of the universe. But the professor suffers 
from more than these things; he suffers from being boxed 
up in a department. His teaching is all done there; his re- 
search is all carried on there. He associates in general only 
with those who are in his own field. It is altogether likely 
that in many universities the faculty club is the most im- 
portant educational building. There the professor in the 
Romance Department who is concerned with French cul- 
ture meets the professor in the History Department who is 
concerned with the same thing and the professor who is 
teaching Criminal Law may meet the professor of Crimi- 
nology. Otherwise perhaps they might never meet, and 
they might pursue their intellectual roads in ignorance of 
each other were it not for the accidental crossing of their 
gastronomic paths. 

But there are signs that the rigid divisions that have 
separated scholars from one another and students from an 
education are being gradually circumvented. Institutes, 
committees, and councils are springing up all over the 
country in university after university, primarily with a 
view to pooling the results of investigation. It is inevitable 
that those engaged in these admirable enterprises will 
shortly observe that it is anomalous to get together for the 
sake of one another and not to permit the student to centre 
his attention on the field rather than the department, too. 
When that is accomplished the end of the baleful effects of 
narrow specialization is in sight, for education and research 
will be focussed on problems and not on those sections of 
problems that chance to fall within departmental lines. 

We may look forward, then, to an immense acceleration 
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of the study of contemporary life in the universities within 
the next few years. In addition we shall realize that the 
time has passed when either the public or the professor can 
remain content with making the results of investigation felt 
through scholarly publications alone. Scholarship will 
cease to seem an abstruse armchair undertaking and dem- 
onstrate that it actually has something to do with what is 
going on in the world. In the law, the only field of scholar- 
ship with which I have even a speaking acquaintance, we 
see both what has been done and what may be done in all 
their glory. For a century legal scholars have been writing 
about the opinions of courts of last resort, proving them 
verbally right, proving them verbally wrong, or proving 
them logically irrelevant. In the meantime, the courts have 
gone on making law in profound disregard of these sugges- 
tions, either because they did not read the journals that 
printed them or because they thought their scholasticism re- 
mote from the real considerations on which the decisions 
were based. Now legal scholars, together with students of 
business, of social conditions, of politics, are attempting to 
discover what those real considerations are. Then in col- 
laboration with bench and bar they are affecting the actual 
administration of justice. As a law student of twenty I can 
remember thinking of a contract as a globule suspended in 
the air formed by the coalescence of three minor globules 
called offer, acceptance, and consideration. The idea that 
people were engaged in a business transaction, or indeed 
that there was any business transaction involved, never oc- 
curred to me. Those of us who taught Procedure used to 
find eventually that we could defend or criticise any rule on 
theoretical or historical grounds. The question was after 
all, how did it work? But the systematic study of the work- 
ing of procedural devices is less than five years old. As it 
goes forward it will assist in putting an end to the sterility 
of legal scholarship. 

We may yet discover, too, that expert knowledge of so- 
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cial conditions must be made immediately available, for 
like the manna in the wilderness, it loses its savor on the 
third day. Every month new means of communication de- 
velop; we must exploit them all: radio and the talking mo- 
tion picture, television, and whatever comes next. A uni- 
versity, it is true, cannot be conceived in terms of a service 
agency. It cannot devote its agricultural college solely to 
showing farmers the best way to grow hogs or its medical 
school exclusively to showing mothers how to take care of 
babies. But if scientific material is to have its greatest and 
most immediate value, if our people are to admit that it has 
value, then university extension by the most modern means 
must continue to develop. 

And this suggests that those of us who have taken a lofty 
attitude towards adult education must prepare to abandon 
it. If one thing is certain it is that we are entering an era in 
which people will have more leisure than ever before. At 
the moment, they are compelled to have it. Sooner or later 
it will be theirs as a matter of course; the five-day week 
points the way. What will they do with it? The uses of un- 
employment are being displayed in England to-day, where 
through the workers’ colleges, through discussion groups 
based on radio lectures, and through university extension, 
England is likely to emerge from the present depression 
with a working class more civilized, more intelligent, and 
better informed than prosperity could have given it. Adult 
education has not been fashionable in this country. Many 
universities have regarded it as a sideline which they toler- 
ated in order to eke out the salaries of their professors. But 
unless it is part of the obligation of the university and the 
duty of the professor, it can never achieve great usefulness 
and may be positively demoralizing to the staff. Eventually 
all professors will be on full-time in the medical sense of 
that phrase. They will not be teaching a regular schedule 
and giving extension courses in addition in order to keep 
alive. They will be paid enough to keep alive, and their 
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extension work will be part of their regular schedule. Such 
an arrangement will permit a university to mark out a dis- 
tinctive function for itself in its community. An institution 
that regards its undergraduate work as experimental and as 
contributing to its research programme will not be then di- 
verted from its main task by running a lot of routine under- 
graduate night classes so that its instructors can pay their 
grocery bills. Such a university will make its extension con- 
form to its general scheme of things by holding seminar 
groups for advanced students and professional people— 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and chemists—and 
will feel under no greater obligation to make money from 
them than from any other research courses that it conducts. 
In one university with which I have some familiarity such 
a plan would cost $2,000,000. But it must be apparent that 
without this conception, adult education can never become 
respectable, and perhaps scholarship cannot either. With 
such a conception, it ceases to be a parasite and attains a 
dignity commensurate with its importance. 

But the major object of universities, including state uni- 
versities, is not to raise the level of culture generally in the 
United States, although they hope to do this if they can; 
still less is it, whatever alumni may say, the production of 
jolly good fellows, or even of good citizens. In so far as a 
university is an educational institution it hopes that its 
graduates will not be just average—a little better, but not 
much, because they have gone to college—but people who 
are leaders or promise to be. At this particular juncture we 
must lavish more and more attention, more and more 
money, on those who seem likely to become more than 
average. Glance at the organization of colleges, profes- 
sional schools, and graduate schools. Can anybody tell you 
much about any of them except how many years, hours, 
and credits are required for entrance to and graduation 
from them? And what have these things to do with the pro- 
duction of leadership? Minimum standards of entrance 
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and departure may prevent you from admitting or graduat- 
ing individuals who are so bad that you would blush to own 
them; they will hardly indicate the independence, the ca- 
pacity, and the promise of those in whom the country js 
most interested. Consider the graduate student. He encoun- 
ters first the absolute requirements of entrance, second the 
departmental requirements governing the curriculum, to 
which I have referred, and finally the absolute require- 
ments of credits, hours, course examinations, and residence, 
If he wishes to be a college teacher he is only accidentally 
prepared for this complicated enterprise. If he wishes to 
engage primarily in research he will find that much of the 
work he has done has no connection with it. We know that 
most Ph.D.’s do no further research after the dissertation. 
We hear that many of them are poor teachers. The colleges 
complain that they have not been broadly trained. One rea- 
son is that with students taking Doctor’s degrees in one de- 
partment, there is no compulsion upon the department to 
insist upon breadth; it is far more likely to insist on the nar- 
rowest type of specialization. A student with a Ph.D. in 
Sociology may know all about delinquency in young guinea 
pigs and know almost no Economics, History, Political Sci- 
ence, or Anthropology. We are not organized to make those 
who wish to be teachers good teachers, or those who wish to 
be research workers good research workers. We are appar- 
ently organized to prevent any graduate student from es- 
caping us without passing through a curriculum which 1s 
not designed either as adequate preparation for teaching or 
as adequate preparation for research. 

Consider the professional student. Presumably profes- 
sional work may be started at the end of a good general 
education. But what is a general education? Apparently it 
is not four years of college, for we all know that much un- 
dergraduate work is now highly specialized. Apparently it 
is not two years of college because many professional 
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schools require more, and there are wide differences from 
institution to institution in the course of study in the first 
two years. The plain fact is that we do not know what a 
general education is. And if you ask anybody what it is he 
will be certain to reply by saying something about credits 
or years in residence. The time requirements for entrance 
into a professional school are not based on a rational desire 
that the students should be able to do certain things; they 
are based principally on a desire to cut down numbers. We 
have as yet hit on no method of cutting down numbers ex- 
cept insisting on more, not better, work. Whether four years 
of strenuous attention to football and fraternities is the best 
preparation for professional work has never been seriously 
investigated. When it is investigated I predict the most star- 
tling results. Graduation from a professional school is de- 
pendent on the same type of arithmetical calculation. In a 
law school of which I was once the dean we had to buy an 
adding machine to determine whether our students could 
graduate. They had to have a weighted average of sixty- 
five on seventy-two points. The mathematics involved in 
deciding whether they were educated so far surpassed the 
abilities of the dean and even of the registrar that we had 
to resort to mechanical methods of ascertaining their intel- 
lectual equipment. They came to us by arithmetic; they 
left us via the higher calculus. 

Consider the college student. His entrance upon the 
higher education is also settled by years in high school and 
course average. He then begins the long process of accumu- 
lating credits by passing course after course; forgetting the 
one he has passed as he passes on to the next. When he has 
passed the minimum number with the minimum average, 
he is sent into the world as an educated person. Large 
amounts of money have been spent on him, it is true; for 
we have assumed that the smaller the class the better the 
education. But if we were asked to say whether he were ac- 
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tually educated, we should be forced to reply that he had 
spent four years with us and had passed thirty-six courses 
with a general average of sixty-five. 

We could be sure that, to this extent at least, he had been 
successful in studying his professors, for without commit- 
ting their words to memory he could hardly hope to pass 
examinations in courses they had taught. We could not be so 
certain that he had gone through any other educational 
process. We could be sure, too, that we had sent himthrough 
a great many tool courses, though we could not be certain 
that he would ever use the tools. We may have taught the 
prospective bond salesman to read the ancient and modern 
languages well enough to pass an examination at the end of 
the year though he could never read a book written in one 
thereafter. We may have taught the prospective Latin 
teacher the forms of mathematics designed to assist the en- 
gineer. And we have put all students in the sciences, in- 
cluding the vast hordes who never expect to do anything in 
science but who wish to learn something about it, through 
laboratory routines that are admirably calculated to train 
the future scientist and to deaden the interest of everybody 
else. We have, in the main, disregarded the needs of those 
who want and perhaps deserve only a general education and 
have assumed that everybody was entitled to go on to the 
Bachelor’s degree. Because of the large number of students 
we have felt that, in order to deal with them at all, we had 
to deal with them as though they were identical. We have 
therefore set up a system for the mythical average student 
and have failed to provide for those who vary from that 
standard. 

Now, students may vary from that standard in their in- 
terests. They may vary from it in the pace at which they 
can proceed. Some may wish only a general education; 
some may be interested in advanced study; some may even 
be interested in becoming scholars. Some may be quite ca- 
pable of securing a general education in one year; others 
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may require four. But by insisting for reasons of conven- 
ience that they all be reduced to the same mathematical 
formula, we have done everything we could to defeat the 
interest of any given student and foil him in the exercise of 
his special talents. If the major task of institutions of 
higher learning is the development of leadership, it fol- 
lows that their first duty is to organize themselves so that 
each student may in the educational process develop him- 
self to the limit of his particular capacities. 

Now, you may admit all these things and yet inquire 
what can be done about them without sacrificing values 
that have become precious to us all. Since I realize that this 
question is a just one, I shall outline briefly the organization 
of the University of Utopia. It will be seen that not all the 
features of this university are new and original. At Wis- 
consin, Harvard, Swarthmore, and numerous other places, 
many phases of its plan have been tried and have succeeded. 
Much of the rest of the programme has been under discus- 
sion at the University of Chicago and elsewhere for some 
years. 

In disregard of such time-honored titles as graduate 
school and senior and junior college, the University of 
Utopia is divided into the professional schools and five di- 
visions in arts: the humanities, the social sciences, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, and the college. 
The college faculty is charged with discovering what a 
general higher education is and with administering it. A 
student enters upon his general higher education when he 
can show that he is ready to do so irrespective of his years 
in high school or his grades there. He remains in the col- 
lege until his general higher education is complete, irre- 
spective of the time or courses taken there. General exami- 
nations indicate his progress and not the multiplication of 
credits. His course of study is simple in the extreme and in 
no part of it is his attendance required. There are four gen- 
eral lecture courses, planned to last through two years, in 
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the humanities, and the social, physical, and biological gci- 
ences. Anybody may attend them, but nobody is compelled 
to. From the lecture courses students particularly interested 
and qualified are chosen for seminar work in one or more 
fields, continuing to attend such lectures in the other fields 
as appeal to them. In this way those who wish merely to 
learn about the various divisions of knowledge do so in the 
lecture courses. Those who wish a more specific orientation 
and can show they deserve it may prepare for the upper di- 
visions or the professional schools in the seminar courses, 
Tool courses and laboratory courses are given only for stu- 
dents who are in the seminars, for presumably only they 
will ever use the tools. The seminars and the tool courses 
are the only small classes in the college, for the university 
believes that it can afford such classes only for students who 
are especially able in the field and excited about it. Gradua- 
tion from the college with special preparation means en- 
trance into one of the upper divisions or a professional 
school; graduation from the college without specialization 
means an honorable terminus for the man who wishes only 
a general education. 

The upper divisions are responsible for the award of all 
non-professional degrees, including the Bachelor’s, and the 
professional schools for all professional degrees. A student, 
as we have seen, may enter them whenever he shows by ex- 
aminations, not credits, his capacity to do so. He graduates 
in the same way. The Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor’s 
degrees are granted on the successful completion of exami- 
nations set for each degree by the entire division and not by 
one department. In Utopia the examination for the Ph.D. 
demands evidence of familiarity with the major problems 
of college teaching, and at least as much familiarity with 
research as is now generally required. Other degrees, the 
Doctor of Science and the Doctor of Letters, are available 
for those who make no pretense of being college teachers 
but who can present a substantial piece of research to show 
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their promise in investigation. And when I say substantial I 
mean substantial. In my own university I should not expect 
ten per cent of the candidates for the doctorate to be able to 
qualify for the research degrees as offered at good old 
Utopia. Utopia refuses to confer its doctorates upon any- 
body whom it cannot certify as a good college teacher or a 
promising investigator. 

By imitating good old Utopia we might obtain certain 
results that would be welcome to us all. In the first place we 
should compel ourselves to study what we are doing; for 
we should no longer be able to name hours and residence as 
the criteria for a degree. We should have to know what a 
student knew and what he could do, not what he had been 
through. More than that, we should have to know what we 
wanted a student to know. In the second place we should 
adjust the university to the individual by making the time 
spent and the rewards obtained depend on the interest and 
ability displayed. Many people come to college with a real 
and even a remarkable excitement about scholarship. Still 
more could be excited if they could see anything important 
or vital in what the scholar does. In far too many cases this 
present or potential excitement dies in the face of the pe- 
culiarities of the American collegiate system. In the Uni- 
versity of Utopia a student who wishes to devote four years 
toa general education may do so, and without great expense 
to the institution. A student who knows that he wishes to 
specialize and is able to do so may finish his general educa- 
tion in a year or even less and press on to the work he wants 
to do. He enters an atmosphere of graduate and profes- 
sional study on completing his general education and does 
not lose his interest in scholarship by being bored to death 
by four years of undergraduate routine. Finally, if we have 
learned from Utopia, we might be confident that our edu- 
cational organization was facilitating the development of 
those who might be leaders in America, for it was with this 
aim that that great university was founded. 
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All these things mean better and better men in educa- 
tion, and that means better salaries than we are now paying, 
This requires public support, and that means more than 
money. Much money, and much more than we are now 
spending, will be required to make American education 
what it ought to be. But assumed beneath all that I have 
said is a kind of public support that is more important than 
money, and this is complete and utter academic freedom, 
Academic freedom is not an academic question; it is an 
issue that is never settled, a battle that is never won. If we 
are to study human problems more intensively and dissemi- 
nate the results more widely; if we are to make those re- 
sults felt through adult education; if we are to develop 
leadership, we must relentlessly pursue the truth, let it take 
us where it will. It is this spirit that must dominate us now 
as never in the past; for the obligations, opportunities, and 
necessities of education are greater to-day than ever before. 
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ADAMAS AND EVA 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 


HILOM ther was, dwellyng in Paradys 
Our fader Adamas with Eve his wyf. 
They nere not sinful folk in any wys 
But angelyk they lived, withouten stryf: 
They moughté so have livéd al her lyf, 
Dronk the clene wel withouten Dethé’s curse 
But out, allas, al fel as I reherse. 


O hellish Sathanas, feend dampnable. 
O corsed foulé wrecché, soth to say. 
Thou wast so wlatsom, so abhominable, 
And eke so mordrous without any nay, 
Thou didst persuadé Eva, welaway, 


To take the grené pommé from the tre 
O fatal apple, seed of miserie. 


For as hit fel by dominacioun 

Of thise derké sterrés, as I gesse, 

Or redé Mars in opposicioun 

To Fortune’s brighté sterrés, More or Lesse, 
Or declinacioun of luckinesse, 

God wot, I wis no moré than a babe. 

Redith thise clerkés on the Astrolabe. 


But so hit fel that Adam is ygo 

Out of this garden for a day or twey 

Him listé se the wildé horses go, 

Thise litel prety Centaures, soth to say, 

So forth he goth, though Eva said him nay 
He careth never a del, forth is he went. 
Now Sathanas, let launch thy fel intent. 
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This corsed wrecche, I mene this Sathanas, 

Upon his bely sobtilely doth crawl 
Into this garden on the grené gras, F 
Ther as the thikké heggé has i-fal a 
Or els a mous had eten through the wal 3 
And left an hole: he on his bely crepith 

To the grené bour theras Eva slepith. 


O Judas of dissimulacioun, 

O falsé Ganelon of evil lukke, 

Fly, sparwe, fly, with informacioun, 

Beth Adam ware the feend is with his chukke! 
O pypé, blisful goos, o quakké, dukke, 

Warn sely Eva sleping in the bour 

Ther comth this falsé corsed tregetour. 


But as this Cato saith in Scipioun, 

In his old boké that thise clerkés rede, 

“Though all men shryken Morder in the toun 
What botes it, if the wrecche have done the deed?” 
The woful cors, forblodied, skarlet-reed, 

Gettith no gost, for al they cry Allas. 

Now comth this Sathanas where Eva was. 


O sely Eva, moder of us al, 

Thou wast to nyce and grené, ye, God woot, 
The redé apple round as is a bal, 

Goth doun the sclendre golet of thy throot; 
Thou ettist it when thou wast toldé noot. 
Wepe, Adam, wepe, thy wyf hath lost hir sense. 
Seweth thy napron, farewel innocence. 





ADAMAS AND EVA 


For ye han herd how Adamas and Eve 

For apple-take were chased out of hir bour 
Where the swete birdis sang in the grene leve 
They might nat stoppe a minute ne an hour. 
Hir salté terés wetted many a flour, 

Hem listed nat to wenden, welaway, 

But out they went, ther nis namore to say. 











BOOKS AND FILMS IN RUSSIA 
By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY 
HATEVER may be the attitude of foreign- 


ers towards the present Russian government, 

they are everywhere curious to know how 

daily life goes on under communism, and 
how the communists themselves see it. In response to this 
curiosity, which recent events have only served to whet, 
we have had during the last two or three years a heavy out- 
put of German, French, and even English translations 
from Soviet literature. Bolshevik authors can no longer 
complain of being neglected by the West. But the transla- 
tions have failed to reveal any new imaginative works of 
the first magnitude, useful though some of them are as in- 
side information on social conditions. It would be hardly 
an exaggeration to say that, from the critical standpoint, 
literature is to-day the least vigorous form of expression in 
the Union of Soviets. 

This eclipse of literature does not, however, necessarily 
mean that the forces which generally produce it are less 
active in Soviet Russia than elsewhere. The volume of a 
country’s aesthetic production is one thing, and its distribu- 
tion among the several arts is another. Victorian England, 
for instance, concentrated nearly all her imaginative power 
on poetry and the novel, while in the other arts her success 
was almost negligible. Soviet Russia, where literature 1s 
now on the wane, is universally recognized to be ahead of 
all other countries in the youngest of the arts, the cinema. 
To gauge the artistic vitality of the Soviet Union to-day, 
we must judge it by the work of the film-directors Eisen- 
stein, Pudovkin, and Dovzhenko, not by that of its novelists 
and poets. 
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The literary decline that has marked the last four years 
followed a short and, on the whole, abortive revival of 
Russian fiction, during the early days of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), in which the most prominent names were 
Boris Pilniak,* Isaac Babel, Leonid Leonov, Constantine 
Fedin, and Artem Vesely—a revival that had its origins 
in pre-war Russia. It was, indeed, the last—but not the 
highest—wave of a larger movement which set in just be- 
fore the war (about the same time as the literary revival in 
America) and culminated in the revolution and civil war 
of 1917-1920. From its first beginnings, about 1912, the 
movement retained its vitality for some thirteen or fourteen 
years, but grew definitely weaker towards the end of the 
“period of recuperation” four years ago. The suicide, ir 
April, 1930, of its most prominent and popular writer, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky—an event of great social and sym- 
bolical significance—may be taken as marking its final 
moment of dissolution. 

The generation of writers who embodied this movement 
was born in the last fifteen years of the nineteenth century. 
They sprang from the new democratic intelligentsia of 
lower-middle-class extraction, whose growth had been so 
powerfully stimulated by the revolution of 1905 and the 
economic boom that followed. Thus they differed socially 
from the literary generation that preceded them, known as 
the Modernists, or Symbolists, who were the over-refined 
product of a cultured, leisured, and prematurely decadent 
bourgeoisie. The younger generation revolted against its 
predecessors, but at the same time continued the tradition 
of the Symbolists, being, like them, intensely individu- 
alistic and intensely devoted to art, with faith in the su- 
preme value and high function of artistic work. But while 
for the Symbolists art was primarily a world of “values” 
that might give satisfaction to the mystical and metaphysi- 

* A list of English translations of recent books by Soviet writers mentioned by 


Prince Mirsky in this essay and by Mr. Gorky in the essay that follows may be 
found on p. XL. 
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cal cravings of the cultivated and leisured soul, their suc- 
cessors emphasized the supreme value of artistic technique 
and of the well-made ¢/ing. 

This younger generation contained within itself a great 
variety of types and schools. Its right wing, the Petersburg 
Guild of Poets, stood nearest to the bourgeoisie and con- 
sequently to the Symbolists, differing from them mainly 
by greater intellectual health and simplicity and greater 
freedom from mystical and metaphysical tendencies. The 
“centre” was held by the Formalist school of critics, whose 
leader, Victor Shklovsky, expressed better than anyone else 
the technical and dynamic character of the whole move- 
ment, his idea being that “a work of art is equal to the 
sum of the technical devices used in it.” On the left wing 
were the Futurists, with Mayakovsky as the dominant per- 
sonality. 

The social color of each of these three main groups is 
well reflected in its attitude to the proletarian revolution. 
The poets of the Guild either found themselves on the side 
of counter-revolution or contemplated the great events as 
a purely aesthetic spectacle, or shut themselves in from all 
outward reality. But the Futurists and the Formalists, who 
represented the ever-growing social groups of the “tech- 
nical intelligentsia,” particularly those which had not yet 
become part and parcel of the capitalist system, were not 
necessarily hostile to the revolution. The Formalists 
adopted the non-political attitude that is so natural to spe- 
cialists, believing that under any régime they would find 
adequate technical employment. If their inevitable lower- 
middle-class individualism inclined them against commu- 
nism, their advanced modernism and their youth drew them 
towards the side which promised greater novelty and fresh 
experiments. 

This was even more generally true of the Futurists, who, 
in the main, were definitely linked with the sections of the 
lower middle class most democratic and revolutionary and 
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definitely hostile to the old political and social order. Their 
attitude was consequently one of active support for the 
cause of the proletariat. In the years of the civil war and 
of the Allied blockade it was the Futurist Mayakovsky who 
cave the most powerful and, at the same time, the most 
personal expression to the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
masses. Alone of his contemporaries he found a language 
of symbols adequate to the magnitude of the events. His 
great works, “A Mystery-Bouffe” and “150,000,000,” are 
poems of a truly cosmic grasp; they create a world-wide 
mythology of the revolution, which culminates in the tre- 
mendous figure of the peasant Ivan in “1 50,000,000”— 
the incarnation of the Russian working masses, who wades 
the Atlantic Ocean and defeats in single combat Woodrow 
Wilson, the embodiment of the capitalist world. The style 
of these poems is also genuinely plebeian, and it is thus 
doubly suited to a revolution which more than any previous 
one behaved, to use Marx’s phrase, in the plebeian manner. 
Throughout the “heroic period of the revolution” the Fu- 
turists, like the democratic masses in general, were heart 
and soul with the proletariat and their leaders and took a 
most active part in the victory. 

With the end of the civil war in 1920 and the inaugura- 
tion of the New Economic Policy the following year, new 
writers entered upon literary life. They were a fresh wave 
of democratic petit-bourgeois intelligentsia, but their ap- 
pearance in literature took place under different conditions. 
The revolution had liberated a tremendous volume of en- 
ergy among the rural masses, and one of its immediate and 
evident effects was the rapid development of peasant ac- 
tivity, political sense, and self-respect. A new national con- 
sciousness, drawing pride from its victory over the squire 
and his ally, the foreigner, came into being. With the end 
of the wars, this energy had to find new channels. In the 
villages much of it went into the accumulation of private 
wealth and the consequent rise of the rich peasants known 
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as kulaks. In the towns it found an important outlet in lit- 
erature, which was restored to its “normal” supply-and-de- 
mand basis, as soon as the New Economic Policy succeeded 
“war-time communism.” The political power remaining 
undiminished in the hands of the workers’ party, the new 
conditions were big with a conflict between the workmen 
with their leaders and reviving bourgeois elements in town 
and country. 

It was under these conditions that the writers of 1921- 
1922 began their career. For the most part, they were not 
of peasant origin, but the social reality behind their work is 
a peasant reality. They were lower-middle-class individu- 
alists, not communists, but they were not hostile to the 
Soviet polity, and they were still full of the spirit which 
had cemented the fighting union of all plebeians during 
the civil war. The communist critics dubbed them popu- 
tchiki—“‘fellow travellers to a certain point.” It was natu- 
ral that the civil war—the war of all the masses against the 
survivals of tsarism, the squires, and the capitalists—should 
have been their principal source of inspiration, for it was 
this that had made them revolutionaries. The drab “Soviet 
workdays” which set in after 1921 and which proved the 
only way—muddy and uphill though it was—towards eco- 
nomic revival seemed uninspiring in a degree to these in- 
dividualists. The work itself was uninteresting, and they 
had little faith in its goal of socialism. But the exploits of 
the Red Army, especially of its more irregular and ro- 
mantic elements, the colossal vision of “humanity up- 
rooted” and of whole provinces rising, had a genuine fasci- 
nation for them. Thus the character of the literary output 
in the first years after the NEP was mainly retrospective. 
Such books as “The Naked Year” by Boris Pilniak, “Cities 
and Years,” by Constantine Fedin, “Red Cavalry” by Isaac 
Babel, ““My Native Land,” by Artem Vesely— indeed, all 
the best fiction that appeared from 1921 to 1926—is about 
rural Russia during the civil war. 
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As a literary school these writers were the direct heirs, 
and the inferiors, of the men of 1912-1917. Their at- 
titude to their art remained the same—technical and in- 
dividualistic. The personal influence over them of such 
Formalists as Shklovsky and Zamyatin (the only important 
novelist of the 1912 generation) was immense, and equally 
great was the influence of older writers of the Symbolist 
period. Taken as a whole, their contribution is neither very 
original nor strikingly adequate to the subject matter it 
made use of. It marks the last, decadent stage of the move- 
ment started in 1912. Yet a few of their works are of high 
order, such as the early books of Artem Vesely, and, espe- 
cially, Babel’s “Red Cavalry.” From the point of view of 
concentrated craftsmanship, the latter is a masterpiece, but 
Babel’s strictly aesthetic, fundamentally inactive and un- 
thinking attitude towards the horrors of war is typical of 
the limitations of the whole school. The poputchiki were 
vigorous only in their technique, and their emotional in- 
dividualism went hand in hand with a middle-class worship 
of the spontaneous and “elemental” qualities of the masses; 
of all the generations of Russian writers they are the one 
most entirely devoid of thought. 

Before long “Soviet workdays” began gradually to dis- 
place the civil war seen in retrospect as the stock subject of 
fiction. But this change only robbed novelists of their 
dynamic quality, for the new theme failed to inspire them 
as the old one had done. They had no enthusiasm for so- 
cialism, and the “period of recuperation” offered little to 
touch their imagination. For those who were not fired by 
the effort towards industrial restoration, life became merely 
a greatly impoverished replica of drab everyday existence 
before the Great War. The new writers were unable to ap- 
proach it either in the old exuberant spirit or in a spirit of 
stinging satire—for they had no sovereign value in the 
name of which they could stigmatize the corruption and 
inefficiency of Soviet officialdom or the unbridled lust for 
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gain of that “economic man” of the political economists 
reborn in the profiteering “‘nepman.” 

Two novels that may be taken as representative of these 
years, 1926—1928, are “The Thief” by Leonid Leonoy and 
“The Embezzlers” by Valentin Katayev. Leonov’s story 
deals with a typically irregular and individualistic hero of 
the civil war who in the prosaic and uninspiring “period of 
recuperation” degenerates into a common burglar. The 
novel is intensely psychological and strongly reminiscent of 
Dostoyevsky. With its stifling, gloomy atmosphere, the 
whole work is exceedingly depressing. “The Embezzlers” 
is the tale of two Soviet clerks who are so affected by the 
general epidemic of embezzling that, almost without re- 
alizing it, they get away with a large sum entrusted to 
them, start travelling over the Union not knowing how to 
spend it, and ultimately dissipate it in the stupidest way. 
The bitter joylessness of their “comic”’ escapades is no less 
depressing than the undoing of Leonov’s hero. Another 
novel of the same type as Katayev’s is “(Diamonds to Sit 
On” by I. Ilf and E. Petrov. Here the extravagant situa- 
tions in the adventures of a crook and his dupe are height- 
ened to the extent of rivalling the cruel farce in the Spanish 
picaresque novel or in the movelle of Grazzini. The reader 
has plenty of occasion to roar with laughter, but the story 
is based on such hundred-per-cent cynicism and such abso- 
lute contempt for human nature that the final effect of bit- 
ter gloom is no less powerful than in “The Embezzlers.” 
The utter cynicism and contempt deprive the story of the 
cathartic element of satire, for the authors offer no point 


of view from which to judge and condemn the imbecility © 


and vulgarity of their inhuman puppets. 

But this gloom, which was typical especially of the 
members of the intelligentsia connected with the “private 
sector” of trade, with the non-productive branches of the 
Soviet apparatus—administrative routine, marketing, and 
distribution—and with the liberal professions, is only one 
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side of the picture that we get in the books of the time. The 
constructive political work was meanwhile entirely, and the 
reconstruction of industry, mainly, in the hands of the com- 
munists themselves, and it is consequently to proletarian 
writers that we must look for its principal literary expres- 
sion. But numbers of non-party intelligentsia were em- 
ployed on another, no less active and important, sector of 
the revolutionary front in the work of “cultural revolu- 
tion.” This wing of the intelligentsia, too, found its expres- 
sion in literature that is very different in tone from Leo- 
nov’s or Katayev’s. Even some of the older authors, imbued 
as they were with pre-revolutionary individualistic values, 
were able here to see a less dark scene. The “Diary of a 
Communist Schoolboy” by Nicolas Ognyov, a pre-war in- 
tellectual and a schoolmaster by profession, may be taken 
as an example of their view. It is very simple and unambi- 
tious in form, neither “psychological” nor satirical. It is 
a social document rather than an imaginative portrait, in 
which one Soviet schoolboy is represented as typical of the 
whole generation of post-revolutionary youth. Whether 
the book may be regarded as a quite adequate reflection of 
a complicated phenomenon is another question, but it is 
clear that the author sees his subject in no unrelieved black. 
Much in the reality he describes is crude and raw, but it 
is also full of hope and vital sap. ‘The balance between op- 
timism and pessimism is held fairly even. 

Optimism has been more marked in the writings of 
younger men also engaged in educational work during the 
last two years. This mood dominates a book called “Envy,” 
which appeared in 1928, by Yury Olesha, who is otherwise 
known as a column-writer in the railwaymen’s union press. 
It is perhaps the most brilliant and best-written novel 
which has been published recently in Soviet Russia. What 
is most striking in it is its buoyant mood, originating in 
work connected with industrial and cultural reconstruc- 
tion, but not in any sense specifically communist. Although 
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the two heroes, who embody its spirit of optimism, fitness, 
and energy, are members of the communist party, their 
salient characteristics could just as well have been found in 
Italian Fascists or American Y.M.C.A. men. One of them 
is an old party member who has become the head of a sav- 
sage factory; his great ambition is to produce a better and 
cheaper kind of sausage. The other, his young friend, is a 
champion football-player. The radiant health of these 
men, their physical robustness and high animal spirits are 
contrasted by the author with the degenerate and unpro- 
ductive individualism, the gnawing and impotent “envy” 
of degraded intellectuals of the old type. The introspection, 
the rich inner life of the old individualist culture, are 
pictured as in a state of utter prostration. The novel had 
an immense success, and the communist critics did not at 
once discover that the efficiency and fitness thus glorified 
were not accompanied by any intellectual background or 
any social ideal. Olesha’s book springs from the new tech- 
nical intelligentsia that has got rid of the old individualism, 
yet still remains distinct from the working class, and serves 
the communist state because it believes in its efficiency, not 
because it has any enthusiasm for its political and social 
ends. 

“Envy” is a transcript of life rather than a piece of in- 
terpretive literature; and it did not inspire other works. 
But a movement animated by an essentially similar spirit 
had been started five years before the publication of Olesha’s 
novel by the left wing of the Futurists. In 1923, they 
founded under the leadership of Mayakovsky the review 
“LEF” (“Left Wing Front of Art”), which, with inter- 
vals, survived until 1928, and became an important rallying 
point. Its staff included, besides Mayakovsky, such men of 
talent as V. Aseyev, a poet for sheer verbal vigor second 
only to Mayakovsky himself, and Sergey Tretiakov, the 
author of the admirable propaganda play, “Roar China,” 
which was produced last autumn by the Theatre Guild in 
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New York. Among its closest friends was Boris Pasternak, 
the finest and most delicate poet of the group—the Keats, 
as it were, of the generation whose Byron was Mayakovsky. 

The “LEF” men were the left wing of this movement 
in more senses than one: they were both its most original 
and advanced literary group and that most organically and 
sincerely linked with the revolution. Still they were men 
of pre-revolutionary experience; they were with the prole- 
tariat but not of it. They did not accept the Marxist teach- 
ing that a work of art is conditioned by social—primarily 
by class—factors, but they regarded art as an autonomous 
development conditioned by its own laws and independent 
of extra-aesthetic affairs. Yet although they held that the 
artist’s work is socially neutral, they also held that he 
might, like the engineer, put himself at the service of a 
social class. The theory is typical of the technical intel- 
ligentsia in Soviet Russia. But in its application to litera- 
ture it did not succeed, for whatever other arts may be, 
literature is not merely, or even primarily, a technique. It 
cannot work to order, and its value depends on its social 
sincerity. The scientific and verifiable technique of the 
engineer may be so absorbing as to fill his life and render 
superfluous all questions of social aim. But the poet’s or 
dramatist’s technique is always the expression of the views 
and intellectual values of his social group; it lacks the ob- 
jective elements which the engineer’s possesses. 

The “LEF” writers produced much work of a high 
order, work that was sincerely Bolshevist and socially ef- 
fective. But they did so only in so far as they were loyal 
to Bolshevism, in so far as in their own social make-up they 
carried some of its elements—a true, if individualistic, 
revolutionary enthusiasm, and a true, if not always con- 
sciously directed, attraction towards industrialization. The 
essential collectivist spirit of the victorious proletariat was 
alien to them. Consequently their best work deals either 
with actual revolutionary fighting (as in Mayakovsky’s 
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war poems or Tretiakov’s “Roar China”) or with the more 
formal and least controversial sides of the Soviet cultura] 
revolution. Good examples of the latter kind are Maya. 
kovsky’s famous poem on the suicide of the poet Esenin— 
a powerful diatribe against cowardly and lazy pessimism— 
and Aseyev’s admirably judicious and eloquent poem on the 
emancipation of women, “Three Annas”—Donna Anna of 
the Don Juan legend, Anna Karenina, and Anna Kulikoya, 
a factory manager. Much of this poetry is extraordinarily 
effective, but it is blighted by a general sense of dependence 
on external authority, and in this respect it is socially les 
significant than the work of some much less powerful 
satirists belonging to inner Soviet circles. 

The peculiar unsuitability of the technical attitude to 
literature is perhaps best seen if we compare the literary 
production of the “LEF” with the new Soviet moving 
pictures. The famous school of film-directors that dates 
from the production, in 1925, of Eisenstein’s “Potemkin” 
is the exact counterpart in that art of Russian Formalism 
and Futurism in literature. The direct influence of the 
Formalist critic Shklovsky on Eisenstein was very great, 
and Pudovkin’s film, “Storm over Asia” is curiously remi- 
niscent of Mayakovsky’s “150,000,000.” Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin are technicians primarily interested in their 
methods and in working “‘to order,” and their work is none 
the worse for it. The film-director’s methods are truly sci- 
entific and thus are much closer to those of the engineer 
than the poet’s can ever be. This throws light on the fact 
that the rising success of the technical intelligentsia in the 
moving pictures coincides with its bankruptcy in literature. 

That bankruptcy became evident, as I have said, about 
1928, together with the bankruptcy of all the literary 
groups connected with the movements of 1912-1917 and 
of 1921-1923. People have now begun to realize that if 
Soviet Russia is going to have a literature, this can only be 
a literature with real roots in the working class. “Prole- 
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tarian literature,” produced mainly by men of working- 
class origin with no link with the pre-war culture, mem- 
bers, for the most part, of the communist party, has been 
slowly growing up ever since the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. Its plain and unadorned manner is nearer akin to the 
semi-journalistic work of the radical novelists of the Six- 
ties and Seventies or to the plebeian realism of Gorky— 
whose influence on the proletarian novelists has been very 
considerable—than to the Futurists and Symbolists. Litera- 
ture for these new collectivists is a means for a better un- 
derstanding of contemporary life and for the moral educa- 
tion of the communist and the workman outside the 
party. Aesthetically, their writing is quite unambitious, but 
it is rooted in social realities, and they have done more 
thinking—though it is often thinking of a purely practical 
kind—than any of the technical intelligentsia. A very 
striking feature of their work is the constant preoccupation 
with ethical and pedagogical problems, with what it is 
right for a communist to do in a given situation, and what 
is the best way of making good communists. “The Week” 
by Yury Libedinsky is a fair example of the serious ethical 
and political spirit and of the unassuming literary level of 
this proletarian literature in its earlier form. 

“Cement” by F. Gladkhov and “The Defeat” (the Eng- 
lish translation is called “The Nineteen”) by A. Fadeyev, 
which appeared in 1927, are books of more merit. The 
former is a real mass novel of socialist effort—the story of 
the restoration of the cement works at Novorisiysk after 
the destruction of the civil war. Though written in an un- 
distinguished and journalistic manner, it must be regarded 
as a work of immense social significance, for it found words 
to express the immense enthusiasm of the Russian working 
class that was carrying through the tremendous task of in- 
dustrial reconstruction at the very time when the intellec- 
tuals were wallowing in the gloom of Leonov, Katayev, 
and Esenin. The book had a great success and was endorsed 
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by the working class as a genuine manifestation of its spirit, 
If “Cement” expressed the constructive enthusiasm of the 
masses, Fadeyev’s novel (which is a civil-war story) gaye 
expression to the sense of responsibility and efficiency that 
animated the leadership of the party: the character of the 
Red commander Levinson is a study of the ethical and in- 
tellectual traits that are indispensable to the making of a 
communist chief. Unlike “Cement,” “The Defeat” is , 
finely written book—strongly influenced by Tolstoy—and 
contains some of the best character studies in Russian post- 
war literature. 

Though none of the proletarian writers’ work is ona 
literary level with the best of Pasternak, Babel, or Maya- 
kovsky, it is evident to all who have a sense of history that 
the proletarians are the living and the others the dying 
force. Mayakovsky was the first to draw this conclusion, 
and as a consequence the “LEF” group broke up, Maya- 
kovsky with a few of its best men joining the proletarians, 
Mayakovsky’s move was the last act of his literary career, 
and little over a year passed between it and his suicide. We 
do not know—and we may not hope to know for a long 
time to come—the. personal reasons for his suicide, but we 
can understand its social causes. There were in Mayakovsky 
two souls—the soul of the petit-bourgeois individualist 
which had found full expression in his poems of the civil 
war, and the soul of the technical specialist attracted by 
the discipline of skilled labor and of effective team work. 
The individualist Mayakovsky was capable of merging 
himself in the revolutionary masses while war and armed 
revolution were afoot: but he could not in the same way 
merge himself in the unromantic uphill work of industrial 
construction. His self-destruction was thus the judgment 
of his politically conscious self over his old Adam—a harsh 
sentence on the individualism that had dominated Russian 
literature for two generations, and a sentence all the more 
significant in that it was pronounced by the most vital, am- 
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bitious, and forward-looking of the individualist poets. 
Mayakovsky’s death left the way open, so far as work of 
primary importance is concerned, for the new group litera- 
ture of the ascending social class. 

To-day a vital sap runs only in proletarian literature. But 
it must be unequivocally emphasized that its aesthetic level 
is distinctly below that of the decaying movement. Prole- 
tarian fiction can only be described as more or less high- 
' class journalism which is devoted either to portraying the 
changing aspects of Soviet life, and thus contributing to 
the understanding of current social problems, or to analyz- 
ing ethical problems arising out of the new conditions of. 
life for the communist, the workman, the collective 
farmer, and the “cultural worker.” The essentially jour- 
nalistic character of the new literature is accepted by its 
' own adherents, and is clearly recognized in the attention 
and encouragement that is being given to the work of the 
| “labor correspondents”—the workmen who describe life in 
' their factories and districts. This work is placed by com- 
munist critics in the centre of their whole literary move- 
ment. 

It is noteworthy that among these little books dealing 
with industrial and urban conditions there are some tiiat 
take rural life for their subject. ‘The two principal literary 
- successes of last year, “The Quiet Don” by Michael 
Sholokhov and “Bruski” by F. Panferov, both fall into this 
class. In the former, though the author is a communist 
' and is consequently regarded as a proletarian writer, peas- 
ant individualism is covered by a very thin veneer of com- 
munism. It is a novel of Cossack life, and has a remarkable 
epic quality that is hardly out of place in a book dealing 
with the most conservative and patriarchal of Russian rural 
communities. It represents pre-revolutionary and civil-war 
conditions, and in gauging the social significance of its 
archaic individualism one should not forget that it is pre- 
cisely in the conservative and backward Cossack district 
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described by Sholokhov that the movement for collective 
farms has been particularly rapid and irresistible. This new 
type of literature has to do with a peasant who is being 
rapidly transformed into a collective farmer. 

It is not, however, in any literary work but rather jp 
Dovzhenko’s remarkable film “The Land,” that the most 
interesting picture of the new peasantry is to be found. This 
is, I believe, the greatest film ever made—a masterly and 
a true expression of this side of Russian life. A comparison 
of Dovzhenko’s film with Panferov’s “Bruski,” a success- 
ful novel dealing with the same subject of the formation 
of a collective farm against the opposition of the rich 
kulaks, incidentally raises the vexed question of propaganda 
in the arts. It is obvious to anyone that “The Land” is an 
immeasurably greater work of art than “Bruski’’; and it is 
equally obvious that it is much cruder propaganda. (The 
same things might be said of Mayakovsky’s civil-war 
poems in contrast with “Bruski.””) Panferov’s picture of 
the struggle between the kulaks and the promoters of col- 
lective farming is a very complicated study of social rela- 
tions in which neither party is painted in black or white. 
Dovzhenko’s kulaks are treated in bold caricature—they 
are unmistakably villains, and the social problem is sim- 
plified to a pure black-and-white contrast. Evidently propa- 
ganda may be anything but a weakness from the point of 
view of art—indeed, it may be in the right hands one of the 
most powerful instruments for attaining that shape and 
unity which alone make a work of art what it is. 

The unquestionable literary second-rateness of contem- 
porary Soviet literature may seem, to persons accustomed 
to the modern method of gauging the value of a civiliza- 
tion by its cultural achievement, to indicate poverty in the 
social groundwork that produces it. The conclusion would 
be a rash one. In earlier ages—before the rise of capitalism 
—art may have been a true index of a collective civiliza- 
tion as the surplus output of a vital energy that could af- 
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ford to produce the beautiful in addition to the useful. This 
was possible in a time when commodity production was not 
the dominant factor in economic life, and when it was not 
necessary to concentrate all effort on cheap production. But 
the civilization of industrial capitalism everywhere has 
robbed art of its social function, and reduced it to the ex- 
pression of the maladjusted individual for whom there 
is no room in the industrial process. The more vital and 
expanding capitalist countries, such as the United States 
and the British Dominions, have produced little or no art. 

The same reasoning applies to Soviet Russia. There the 
victorious proletariat is building a socialist society, which 
aims to do away with capitalist commodity production, and 
thus with the necessity of cheap production, which results 
in the divorce of use and beauty. But it is still far from 
that goal, and the function of art there is still much the 
same as in a capitalist country—a release for maladjusted 
energy. The working class and that part of the technical 
intelligentsia which is most organically allied with it have 
full opportunities to devote all their best energies to prac- 
tical projects. Only the constructive “engineering arts,” 
like architecture and the films, are flourishing. Bolshevik 
art is utilitarian, and even so it is almost exclusively the 
field of the second-rate, for only the second-rate are not 
immediately engaged in the vital work of construction. As 
long as the present conditions last, it is idle to expect “great 
literature” from the Soviet Union. What literature is pro- 
duced will be valuable for the social information it gives, 
not for the “values” it creates. 














YOUNG SOVIET WRITERS 
By MAXIM GORKY 


HAT are the Soviet achievements in pure 
literature, Jelles-lettres, and how do they 
show themselves? It is affirmed that our 
young literature has not produced masters 
of the art of the word. Let us make a correction: it has not 
had time to produce them. This is natural. It has existed 
hardly more than ten years, and at such an age giants are a 
phenomenon. We may agree that the mastery of our young 
writers is not yet very great, but we should not underesti- 
mate it, for we can already count a few authors of excep- 
tional merit. We are fully justified in calling them the 
founders of a new Soviet literature. Indeed, as a group, 
they are exceedingly, amazingly talented. If they were to 
study with a zeal equal to the haste with which they write, 
their gifts would develop much more rapidly and bril- 
liantly. But with all its drawbacks, our young authors pos- 
sess a quality which distinguishes them very sharply from 
the old Russian authors, to the latters’ disadvantage. 
No doubt literary historians and critics will resent it, but 
I feel compelled to say that, in my opinion, our pre-war lit- 
erature was, chiefly, the literature of the Moscow region. 
Almost all our classic writers and many others were natives 
of Tula, Orel, and other districts in the neighborhood of 
Moscow. The setting, the atmosphere, the mode of life, 
and the natural surroundings which served them as a back- 
ground, were rather monotonous. Their formative child- 
hood impressions were confined to the Moscow district, and 
this limitation of their field of observation was later re- 
flected very definitely in their work. 
One could give many examples of the slight acquaint- 
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ance of the classic authors with Russian life as a whole. 
They began to write in the years from 1830 to 1850. In 
those years thousands of haulers worked on the Upper and 
Central Volga—robber gangs were drawn from them; 
serfs fled to the South, and “potato revolts” took place; the 
workmen in the state factories were astir; the sectarian 
movement spread widely, and from peasants of the Mos- 
cow region sprang organizers of textile trades and industry 
at large. These events and many others were left unre- 
corded by the literature of the time. 

The “liberation” of the peasant serfs and their disap- 
pointment in the long-desired “freedom” which they were 
given were not pictured in a single book of any artistic 
value; nor was the movement of the intelligentsia “towards 
the people.” Literature indifferently passed by the vivid 
activities of the terrorist party. There is no need to mention 
the attempts, unsuccessful in form and hostile in tone, of 
Pisemsky, Goncharov, and others to portray a revolution- 
ary or a “nihilist.” The fine tales of Pomyalovsky on the 
transformation of a revolutionary into a prosperous burgher 
were undervalued when they appeared in the Sixties, as 
were Kushchevsky’s chief novel, “The Happy Russian,” 
and Sleptzov’s story “(Hard Times”; yet these authors de- 
scribed with great penetration the process of change of a 
revolutionary into a valet—a process which has “‘a place in 
life” even in our tempestuous times. Tolstoy’s “The Cos- 
sacks” was a splendid “break.” So were his “Sebastopol 
Tales” and “Khadji-Murad.” Had Tolstoy known the 
life of the workmen in the North and other regions, he 
would hardly have written “Polikuskha” and created the 
peasant Platon Karatayev in the way he did, after observ- 
ing only the Tula peasants, beaten down by the landowner 
and the church to an utter loss of self-respect. Even his ac- 
quaintance with Bondarev and Sintayev did not shatter 
Tolstoy’s firmly established idea of the peasant as a humble 
man, sentenced to torture and patience for the sake of God. 
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Neither the Tula peasant-manufacturer nor the Samara 
peasant-landowner, both of which types the great writer 
came across, was able to destroy this belief. 

Gogol drew the picture of a group of monstrous and ec- 
centric landowners, though he knew that his friends 
among Slavophil landowners were attempting to lift agri- 
culture to a higher level and build factories. These men 
were not monsters, and although Manilov’s spirit (in 
“Dead Souls’’) is akin to theirs, they have nothing in com- 
mon with such characters as Sobakevich and Noszdrey. 
Gogol’s friends, the Kirievskys and Aksakov, were men of 
high personal culture, and it is peculiar that people of that 
type should not have found their way into books. This 
again raises the question as to how far the artistic work of 
the classic Russians was objective. 

The Ural, Siberia, Volga, and many other districts re- 
mained, like the Ukraine, beyond the pale of observation of 
the old literature. Autocracy bound the Ukraine hand and 
foot and stopped its mouth, creating thus a hostile feeling 
between the Ukrainian and the Moscovite. The fact of that 
oppression alone ought to have attracted the attention and 
aroused the humanitarian feelings of men of letters. It did 
not. And not one of the great writers attempted to describe 
the life of the Ukraine and White Russia. I do not mean to 
saddle delles-lettres with the purposes of geography and 
ethnography, but literature, nevertheless, serves the cause 
of knowledge; it is the history of life, of the atmosphere of 
an epoch, and the question as to how widely it embraces con- 
temporary actuality is one that should be raised. All that | 
have just said can be expressed in a few simple words; the 
field of observation with the great old masters of the word 
was curiously limited, and the life of an immense country, 
rich with a large variety of human material, was not re- 
flected in their work with the fulness which it deserved. 

Our young literature, with all the comparative weakness 
of its means of description, is distinguished by a wider 
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scope in its treatment of actuality. Ten years—a child’s 
lifetime! Yet our young people produced immediately 
after the civil war a number of books that throw light on 
the life of the most obscure “bear dens remote from all 
centres of culture.” We have five books masterfully de- 
picting the life and customs even of groups that up to the 
present have led a dumb, unimaginative existence and have 
only just been awakened by the revolution’s imperious hand 
from the “slumber of ages.” I should like to point to the 
novels of Mily Esersky on the life of the Samoyeds, the 
“Polar Sun,” a splendid tale by Vsevolod Lebedev on the 
life in Lapland, and Pasynkov’s ““Taipa,” describing bril- 
liantly the life of a tribe in the Caucasus. I might mention 
several other books of the same type; they are all a gift that 
one could not have expected so soon. 

In such books as these, apart from their undoubted artis- 
tic quality, an attentive reader will perceive with satisfac- 
tion a trait which we do not find in the old Russian litera- 
ture. This treated but rarely and in passing, in an episodic 
manner, all people of alien race and faith. It adopted a con- 
temptuous and condescending attitude towards them, re- 
garded them “with the nose in the air.” Not to mention the 
Tatars, such races as the Finns of the Povolzhe and the 
Turko-Finns of the Caspian steppes, with whom we had 
lived side by side for ages, remained entirely beyond its 
scope—even towards the people of ancient culture, Jews, 
Georgians, or Armenians, the attitude of Russian writers 
was formerly, on the whole, an ignorant and an unimagi- 
native one. This scant treatment of people of “alien blood” 
is almost never to be found in the books of our young 
writers, and if it is noticeable here and there, one takes it as 
an erratum, a slip of the pen—a result of technical weak- 
ness and of the hastiness of the young people in their desire 
to acquaint the public with their impressions of life. 

Old reader as I am, I hail with joy the capacity of our 
young men of letters to penetrate deeply into the mode of 
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life and mentality of people who were ignored by the “state 
genius” of tsarist Russia. Our young Marxist writers actu- 
ally know how to take their places beside a Usbek or a Kir- 
ghiz or a Samoyed, as equal with equal. The cultural value 
of this fact cannot be overrated. Its essential meaning js 
that literature has united all the nationalities of the Union 
of Unions not only by the power of its revolutionary ideas 
but also by an active fraternal desire to understand a man 
“from within,” study him, and throw light on his mode of 
life, his secular customs. In other words, our young litera- 
ture is actively serving the cause of the reunion of the 
whole working class in one cultural, revolutionary force. 
This is a new aim. Its importance needs no further proofs; 
and it goes without saying that the old literature did not 
pursue this aim, was unable to pursue it. 

It has been pointed out that “Soviet literature has not 
produced great masterpieces.” It is perfectly absurd to ex- 
pect young Soviet writers to create at once monumental 
works equal to, let us say, ““War and Peace.” One should 
remember that it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that such a book was written about the French 
Revolution, after all its fire had been extinguished, and 
after even the embers had been covered up with the cold 
ashes of bourgeois prosperity. 

The demands for “great” and “perfect” works of the 
art of the word are not only premature, they are somewhat 
pretentiously aesthetic. Soviet literature cannot produce a 
“War and Peace,” for, with the whole creative power of 
the Union of Unions, it exists in a state of war with the old 
world and of a tense building up of a new one. In war, aes- 
thetics are out of place. In war, a cold-blooded cynic alone 
can remain an aesthete. But we are justified in saying that 
never and nowhere has literature so kept pace with advanc- 
ing life as it has done in our day, in our country. We can 
rightly boast of the fact that in a number of books our 
young writers have already succeeded in giving fine de- 
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scriptions of the war of 1914-1918 with all its horrors. 
Many have made a clever and extensive use of both the he- 
roic and the tragic material of the civil war. The vivid 
works of Vsevolod Ivanov, Zazubrin, Fadeyev, Yury Libe- 
dinsky, Sholokhov, and several others will remain for long 
years to come in the new history of literature. Taken to- 
gether they have produced a wide, truthful, vivid picture 
of civil war. 

I consider it a mistake that our critics have not given the 
true value which they deserve to the whole shelf of books 
devoted to the subject of civil war. This ought to have been 
done and it still ought to be done, not alone in the interest 
of the authors but also in that of the readers, who, by the 
way, in their favorable opinion of such books have outdis- 
tanced critics. A critic takes up a book and operates upon it 
more or less as does a surgeon, and by no means all ailments 
can be cured by surgeons. In tearing away, cutting off this 
or that book from literature as a whole, a critic individual- 
izes the author and narrows the subject which the writer 
has in common with others. One should approach differ- 
ently the literature of civil war—from a broader, more his- 
torical point of view. 

It seems to me that it would be very helpful if our crit- 
ics gave our readers—the masses—annual surveys of lit- 
erature according to the subjects treated. This is a very seri- 
ous, responsible, and necessary duty of criticism; the social 
and pedagogical importance of such surveys is obvious. 
They would convince the reader that as in all the other do- 
mains of the construction of a new world, there are great 
achievements in the domain of literature; that here as well 
as everywhere else the young owner of the country—the 
working class—is proclaiming its creative power, its en- 
ergy. 

In a quiet way, unheralded, we have produced the true 
type of the first-class historical novel. In the past, in the 
old literature, we had the sugar-and-watery, primitive 
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works of Count Alexey Konstantinovich Tolstoy, Vsevolod 
Soloviev, and others, equally worthless and lacking in his. 
torical quality. At the present time we have a splendid 
novel by Count Alexey Nikolaevich Tolstoy, “Peter the 
First.” Chapygin’s “Stenka Razin,” embroidered as it 
were in silk, the fine “Tale of Balotnikov” by George 
Storm, two clever books by Tynianov—“Kiukhlia” and 
“The Death of Vazir Mukhtar”—and several other books 
worthy of consideration on the epoch of Nicholas the First, 
They are all instructive, vivid pictures of the past embody- 
ing a transformed estimate of this period. I repeat once 
more: we have produced the historical novel as it did not 
exist in pre-revolutionary literature, and our young artists 
of the word have been given fine models from which they 
can learn to write about a past not so remote as the time of 
Peter the First, though very much like it—I mean yester- 
day. Yes, we have many valuable and new works in the do- 
main of literature, which have not received their due. And 
we have also, of course, a good deal of litter, rubbish, frib- 
ble, malicious joy at errors committed and repulsive whin- 
ing over “failures.” All this is perfectly natural—it is the 
wind of the revolution bringing down the rotten, withered 
leaves from the Tree of Life. 

Recently I received a letter which began with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “I wish to shout very loudly into your ear: 
the material of the present day, much as I try to work at it, 
does not lend itself to an artistic shape.” The author of this 
intricate sentence is a poet whose works get printed. The 
sentence, to my mind, is pointless: why speak loudly, if you 
speak into the ear? I am not deaf. Another correspondent 
writes prose which also gets printed. This whiner informs 
me that “the actuality of the present day has always been 
poor material for true art.”” What does it matter what a/- 
ways has been? It has been decided that it shall be ot/er- 
wise. 

Leonid Leonov, author of “The Thief”—the structure 
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) of which will be the subject some day of serious study— 
© has also written a book called “Sot” (the name of a cellu- 
» loid concern) taking precisely the present day as his mate- 
" -ial. And yet it is true art, a wonderful work, written in a 
© strong, clear, luscious Russian—yes, clear indeed, for 
» Leonov’s words seem to radiate light. He knows the pres- 
" ent, as though he had been its maker. Leonov is very gifted, 
© and he understands that this is as it should be: one should 
’ know the present as though one had had the making of it. 
' For the whiners, actuality is something alien and even in- 
' imical—that is why they whine. 

_ If I were to write a report on the important Russian 
' books inspired by the “spirit” of revolution in the last dec- 
ade, I should have to extend this article from Erivan to 
Archangel, from Minsk to Vladivostok via Kiev, Kharkov, 
Novosibirsk, touching at Tashkent, and all the other places 
where, more or less actively, the new Soviet literature is be- 
ing produced. I should have to mention many books, un- 
read by critics or read inattentively, hastily, and sentenced 
unjustly. 

I do not blame the critics much for their hastiness and 
their often unfounded judgments. I know: we are firmly 
convinced that there is nothing we cannot do, and that we 
cannot afford not to hurry; we are, no doubt, a trifle con- 
ceited and, conscious of being able almost to perform mira- 
cles, we demand that miracles should be performed to-day, 
on the spot. This is the mentality of Bolshevism; and it is 
entirely justified by what occurs in every branch of the 
work of organizing a socialist state; by the remarkable suc- 
cesses of science, the growth of industry, the transforma- 
tion of the “slave of nature”—the peasant—into the owner 
of the soil, the worker of machines. All this is true. 

Here I want to say a few words about a reproach which 
has been possibly addressed to me. Why do I not mention 
proletarian literature? It is true that the word “proleta- 
rian” in relation to the working class of the Union of 
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Unions has dropped from my vocabulary. That is because, 
to my mind, one feels somewhat uneasy and unjustified jn 
applying such a term to a class which is lavishing millions 
of gold on the construction of its own workers’ state. There 
is an incontestable difference between the proletariat of the 
world and the working class that is complete master of , 
great and rich country—the Union of Unions. 

Our young literature broadens the field of its observation 
more significantly every year. Never before has the art of 
the word served so zealously and successfully the cause of 
the science of life. This is made particularly clear in our 
so-called “sketches.” 

The sketch has always been considered by critics one of 
the lower forms of literature. This is both untrue and un- 
just; we need but remind ourselves of two masters of the 
sketch, entirely unlike in ability and mentality: Gleb Us- 
pensky and Guy de Maupassant. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that Turgenev’s “Notes of a Sportsman”’ are 
nothing else but sketches, that Saltykov-Shchedrin, Pisem- 
sky, Korolenko, and a number of other very remarkable, 
very famous writers did not disdain that style of writing. 

Our young Soviet literature has produced a group of 
talented “sketchers,” and they are gradually developing 
the sketch along the lines of “high art.” The “Turkoman 
Notes” of the gifted poet and prose writer N. Tikhonov, is 
a sketch-book and at the same time a truly artistic word 
picture of life. Several others have created and are continv- 
ing to evolve this unusual type of literature in an obvious 
and justifiable desire to bring it to perfection. They all—so 
it seems to me—are well aware of the social, pedagogical 
significance of their work, and they see its aim very clearly. 
That aim is to represent the broad and multifarious process 
of cultural and revolutionary construction, the heroism of 
groups and units, the prodigious and successful work of the 
masses, successful in spite of obstinate and malicious hin- 
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drances on the part of idiots, idlers, tuft-hunters, rioters, 
and other scoundrels. 

The torrent of this work of the “sketchers” seems to 
sweep away from the skin of our being the dirt and dust of 
the past, laying bare its most degrading monstrosities. Be- 
sides it reveals how upon the soil cluttered with centuries 
of ignorance and stupidity, poisoned by a passive attitude 
towards life and the zodlogical individualism of the 
- burgher, how upon that soil a new man is growing up, a 
' collectivist, who is beginning to realize that the fruit of his 
' work is not for him alone but for the state of which he is 
the master, and that it is serving as a lesson to the whole 
world of workmen. 

Such a wide torrent of sketches has never before been 
seen in our literature. Never and nowhere has the study by 
writers of their native country prospered in so rapid and 
effective a manner as is the case to-day in the Union of 
Unions. These sketches tell the reader, counted in millions, 
of all that is being produced by his energy on the immense 
surface of the Union, in every creative centre of the work- 
ing class. But, as with many other things in our country, 
this collective work of gifted people is being underesti- 
mated, and its social teaching is denied critical considera- 
tion. The sketch is a great and important form. Unfortu- 
nately many young writers do not understand this, probably 
because our critics have not found the leisure to note its 
importance. Here is, for instance, a letter from one of those 
who have been taught to regard it as a low form of art: “I 
am all of a tremor with creative power and you advise me 
to try my hand at a sketch—is that meant to be a joke?” 
Young man, you will do yourself a kindness if you realize 
that the determining factor in any work is not always the 
raw material used—it is always the user. One may make an 
axe-handle out of a block of birch wood, and one may also 
cut a beautiful and artistic human figure out of it. Not 
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everyone, however, can make the axe really well—one has 
first to study the quality of the material. It is absolutely im- 
perative to be “all of a tremor with creative power” over 
the study of raw material, over the knowledge of life in the 
past and, even more, in the present. 

Although critics pay but little heed to the sketch, if they 
pay any at all, it is beginning to occupy, both in quality and 
in quantity, a more and more prominent place in our Soviet 
literature—it is offered as food for reviewers, the critics of 
the future. A reviewer is a young man who, for some rea- 
son, is convinced that destiny has called him to teach people 
who are as young as himself, but more talented than he; he 
learns nothing and writes carelessly. It should be the task of 
our Critics to stop that as well as to teach beginners to write 
clearly, simply. I am afraid that in the process of the 
growth of our literature criticism is not acting as a leading, 
a directing force. We have many critics, and their number 
grows every day. The overwhelming majority are Marx- 
ists; this, too, is a favorable sign, for it means that their 
general view is supposed to be a single one. My impression, 
however, is that our critics are busy not so much with lit- 
erature as with the education of one another. They all are 
engaged in “dressing the line” and, as a result of their ef- 
forts, the line is so capriciously curved and entangled that 
one finds it hard to understand which is the straight and 
only way. Our critics have broken up into small groups, 
arguing frantically, censuring one another, introducing 
into this hardly productive business a good deal of obvious 
pride, partiality, personal likes and dislikes, and, last but 
not least, individualism. 

It is sad and strange to see that the arguments of parti- 
sans of one cause are hostile in tone to others, are filled with 
coarse personal outbursts, and lack a sense of comradeship, 
a consciousness of the unity in the chief line. Mutual re- 
proaches of a dishonest attitude towards word and opinion, 
the desire to hit the opponent’s weak point, open hints as to 
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his brainlessness, and the other destructive thrusts in these 
battles of words, are scarcely worthy of praise and are 
scarcely necessary among people who have chosen the pro- 
fession of “teachers of life” in a country where a socialist 
culture is being created. This sparring between “famous” 
critics develops in beginners at reviewing the same coarse 
and obnoxious manners. 

Our critics throw no light upon literature as the work of 
a collective body; in spite of its rapid and multifarious 
growth, we have, as I have said, no yearly surveys of its to- 
tal achievements. A man of letters as an artist, interests the 
critics but little; they seem chiefly to inquire about him, 
first of all, whether he is a partisan of this or that group, 
and then to try to educate him as a soldier of their platoon, 
not as a member of one great army. This is an impulse 
towards individualism. Critics, reading hastily and inatten- 
tively, often set down the technical deficiency of a writer as 
a weakness in ideas. A young man who does not yet know 
just how to clothe his idea, his character, his landscape in 
sufficiently clear words must be taught the technique of the 
job; I should not recommend tearing out his tongue or cut- 
ting off his hand. Surgery, indeed, cannot be regarded as a 
method of education. The attempts to cure hunchbacks by 
operations have confirmed the truth of the old proverb, 
“The grave alone will cure the hunchback”—but a de- 
formity in ideas may be corrected—that is a matter of edu- 
cation. Yet if every critic shouts at young writers that he 
alone of the twelve teaches the truth and that the other 
eleven are heretics the novice can get no education and 
can only cry out pitifully—in such words as these: “I have 
read five books, but I cannot understand which is right. 
And who is Galatea? ” 

Galatea, indeed! What business has she here? What can 
the name of this nymph convey to a man who lives on the 
shores of the river Kotorost, rich in remarkably big perch 
but poor in nymphs? A critic, of course, must be more or 
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less erudite, but is it necessary that he should confuse young 
authors with his knowledge of ancient nymphs when what 
the young really wish is to learn how to write intelligently 
and vividly of the comedies and dramas of the present day? 
We should be, indeed, much more useful if we were all to 
write more plainly and concisely, that “words might be 
more crowded together and thoughts have more space.” 
There is nothing that cannot be packed into plain, clear 
words. Lenin has incontestably proved that. But our critics 
are little concerned with simplicity and clearness, essential 
in teaching. 

It is well known that there is “no smoke without fire”— 
but with us the fire of politics has produced too much 
smoke of words. Every group of critics has its beloved 
Galatea, every nymph is gorgeously attired in terms of 
awe-inspiring wisdom, and this leads the young man whom 
I have quoted to say that “terminology throws a veil over 
the essential meaning of questions, and every sentence is 
formed of endless incidental propositions. It makes reading 
so hard that two members of our group have given up 
working collectively.”” Personally I believe that such com- 
plaints are justified, for it does not seem to me that in these 
ten years our critics have moved in a straight line any fur- 
ther ahead than Plekhanov and Lenin. And there are a 
number who have turned aside in the wrong direction. 

Many arguments are being advanced as to whether one 
should or should not learn from the classics. My opinion is 
that one should learn not only from a classic, but even from 
an enemy if he is clever. To learn means to acquire the 
tools of mastery rather than to imitate. Learning the rules 
of the game does not mean holding to them for the rest of 
one’s life—for as soon as one starts working, work itself 
becomes one’s teacher. This every craftsman knows well. 
If study were merely imitation, we should have no science, 
no technical knowledge, and literature would not have at- 
tained that perfection which every young writer should as- 
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pire to. There is something comic in the fear of learning 
from a classic writer of the past, as if there were danger of 
his seizing his pupil by the leg and dragging him down into 
the grave. 

I would give critics the friendly advice to pay more de- 
liberate attention to literature as a whole and less to its indi- 
vidual manifestations. It goes without saying that I do not 
deny the necessity of treating the subjects of separate works. 
But “The Birth of a Hero” by Libedinsky, as far as its sub- 
ject goes, is not an individual work; many a book has 
treated it, and it is useful to see what changes have occurred 
in the handling of the theme in the course of the years. If 
one examines literature from this point of view, one is 
bound to arrive at very valuabl= deductions. Accordingly, 
we should have annual surveys showing the development 
of Soviet literature according to subjects. We should treat 
seriously the work of the “sketchers”?; we should cease to 
regard the sketch as a lower form of art and help it to grow 
and evolve to the limits of possible perfection. 








IS THE SOUTH ADVANCING? 
By CLARENCE E. CASON 


HE most indigenously Southern book of poems 

that has appeared in recent years is John Crowe 

Ransom’s “Chills and Fever.” On the board covers 

of the small volume, streaks of green, blue, and 
red pastel shades were washed somewhat dizzily over a 
background of bilious yellow. Mr. Ransom’s selection of 
such a title bears a profound significance, and perhaps it 
would be the better part of valor to allow its meaning to 
rest in the poet’s restrained implications. Yet, if there be 
virtue in the blurting forth of unabashed reality, one may 
follow him with a direct assertion: that the dreadful mias- 
mic torpor called malaria is one of the two main factors 
in Southern backwardness. 

The other factor is mythology. Through a natural elec- 
tric affinity, the two are generally fused. For malaria pro- 
duces a mental state inclined towards mythical dreams and 
unreality; a physical state which debilitates without de- 
stroying. 

The attribution of such large importance to an appar- 
ently minor and transient affliction like malaria may sug- 
gest a process of eccentric or biassed reasoning. Statistics 
correctly indicate, to be sure, that the ravages of malaria 
are now being steadily diminished in the South. At one time 
the disease amounted to a constantly recurring plague; by 
it whole towns were literally destroyed as if by a flood. Na- 
tives of the lower South point out the sites of towns long 
ago robbed of human habitation by the parasites of that 
malignant visitation. The legends of Indians stricken in 
the Southern swamp-lands bear further witness to its ter- 
rors. But within recent years boards of health have wrestled 
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manfully with the disease: stagnant ponds have been 
drained or covered with a brown film of oil to destroy the 
breeding places of mosquitoes, city and state health depart- 
ments have caused the periodic cutting of weeds, govern- 
ment laboratories of hygiene have made widespread epi- 
demics almost a thing of the past, and federal agencies have 
accomplished much through the devices of education and 
prevention. 

Even so, the situation demands more intensive treatment 
of the cases already existing as well as extension of the pre- 
ventive measures. A table recently compiled by the Ala- 
bama State Board of Health shows the malaria mortality 
in terms of the number of deaths per 100,000 population 
in thirteen Southern States during the four years preceding 
1929. The figures indicate an increase for eight States and 
a decrease for five. Growing co-operation in the collection 
of data may partly account for the apparent increases. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that human debility, 
rather than death, is the present scourge of malaria in the 
South. 

It is still true that almost everyone in the Southern low- 
lands has malaria at one time or another. Chills and fever 
return with the seasons. The disease remains in the blood; 
it breaks forth somewhere with stupefying results every 
spring. While its menace as a recurrent death-dealing 
plague has been nearly eliminated, the dominant effect of 
malaria in its occasional virulent outbursts and its per- 
sistence in a dormant state cannot easily be overemphasized 
as a conditioning element in the characteristic Southern 
temperament. Malaria, rather than normal summer heat, 
is responsible for the general lethargic enervation. The 
Southern summer, as a matter of fact, is less of a handicap 
to health than the rigorous Northern winter; its duration 
is shorter, and its departure from a pleasant average tem- 
perature is not so marked. Plainly before us in this situa- 
tion is the lesson of the fight by sanitary officers against the 
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tropical diseases of the Canal Zone towards the end of 
liberating human energy for practical purposes. A sys- 
tematic and protracted battle must be waged before the 
mosquito’s sting will allow the South to go free. 

In the light of these conditions, whatever may be their 
basic causes, it may be well to inquire objectively whether 
the South is really advancing. One hears on every hand of 
the mew South. During twelve years which I spent recently 
in the East and North, I read much of the strides of 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida. 
Most of the present comment seems to bear upon the deep 
South; ‘Texas and Louisiana stand somewhat apart, and 
only a sacrilegious person would think of progress in con- 
nection with Virginia. I read of the new mills, the new 
education, the inpouring wealth. In discussing with a col- 
league in a Northern university my section’s recovery from 
the Civil War and the reconstruction period I spoke with 
swelling pride, “Sixty years is a short time for rebuilding 
after a devastating war.” “You make too much of the Civil 
War,” he replied. “See what Germany has done in ten 
years.” 

Then two years ago I came back to the South. Yet despite 
the fact that I returned with a native’s eager and hopeful 
concern for his homeland rather than with the quibbling 
spirit of the skeptic, I have found constantly forced into 
my consciousness an insistent question as to the fundamental 
reality of Southern progress. Renewed observation and in- 
vestigation have intensified my feeling that such a question 
should be heavily upon the minds and consciences of those 
who are now directing this part of the country into a new 
and experimental civilization. 

Shining and throbbing factories, it is true, are visible in 
some regions on every hand; they are worth millions of 
dollars, and they are transforming an agricultural economy 
wherever they exist into an industrial structure. One may 
ask, however, whether their primary relationship to the 
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South is one of development or exploitation. They are al- 
} most exclusively owned by outsiders. Their very number 
accentuates the pathetic failure of the South to solve its 
agricultural problems; they have come “like the multi- 
tudinous rain,” unmotivated and undirected by the people 
on whose fields they have fallen. In one of the most her- 
alded of the new industrial cities of the South, the impor- 
tant executives who do not take their orders from afar are 
nearly nonexistent. It is not so irrelevant as one might 
imagine to inquire very seriously whether the investment 
' of outside American and foreign capital in the South does 
not closely correspond with the system of English “conces- 
sions” in China, with the building of English industrial 
centres in India, with the drilling of oil wells and the min- 
_ ing of silver by Americans in Mexico. 

That the industrial revolution may be consummated with 
| all dispatch in the South, fourteen of its communities have 
raised nearly SIX million dollars, all told, for purposes of 
promotion during the last five years. Atlanta has appropri- 
| ated the sum of $1,250,000 for four years; New Orleans 
has been spending $142,000 annually on a national indus- 
' trial campaign; Louisville and Dallas have been spending 
large sums; ten Florida communities report an expendi- 
| ture of $3,600,000 for promotion since 1925. 

City and county taxes, chamber of commerce dues, and 
voluntary subscriptions are the sources of such funds. 
' “Cheap Anglo-Saxon labor and unlimited natural re- 
sources” has been the universal cry. Sales of real estate and 
' increased business for power companies, are the most tan- 
| gible immediate profits for the natives. The disadvantages 

in the surrender of the integrity of ownership and eventual 
| exhaustion of the natural resources are often overlooked in 
the rush for “cash payment.” 

Undeniably there is a sort of evangelical passion in the 
) raising of all this money. It reminds one of the Baptists’ 
_ hundred-million-dollar campaign, and of the Methodists’ 
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drive for fifty millions. The emphasis is always upon the 
act of raising the money; the doubter who asked whether 
the sums were to be spent wisely and usefully would be te. 
garded as an infidel. Curiously, yet inevitably, the religious 
aspect of the sectional mythology has crept into every phase 
of Southern life. Its fervent evangelical atmosphere has q 
magnetic kinship with the more thoughtless and ecstatic 
spirit of boosterism and “service.” With the additional 
amount of spending money that has been attracted to the 
South as a result of the promotion campaigns, there have 
come improvements in living conditions in many communi- 
ties and some new opportunities for employment. At the 
same time, the limitations of these desirable advantages are 
clearly marked. A people should seek more than employ- 
ment; some of them should seek to be their own masters, 

But after granting the obvious industrial development 
of several parts of the South, one must face the question of 
what is happening to the people themselves and their pos- 
sessions. Inquiry on these points brings us back immediately 
to the two imponderables which I mentioned at the outset. 
For any considerable progress in a section must involve an 
advance of the native population in something beyond 
standards of wages; its advance is to be measured rather 
accurately by the extent to which it overcomes characteris- 
tic handicaps. Thinking of the South in terms of its people, 
I venture the hypothesis that they cannot adequately benefit 
by the new conditions until there occurs a new adjustment 
in their basic psychology, which is still strongly imbued 
with malaria and mythology. 

Southern mythology has many ramifications. First, there 
is the commanding and Calvinistic dominance of the re- 
ligious leaders. Here the mythology is not so much a matter 
of theological doctrine as of a popular conception of the 
preacher himself as the universal authority and autocrat. 
There have been no witch-burnings in the South mainly 
because there have been no dissenters. Newspapers, business 
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men, and politicians, as a rule, adapt themselves to this 
situation if they care to prosper. ‘The daily press must faith- 
fully report not only the sweeping pronouncements of the 
local preachers but also the revivals and other special meet- 
ings of the professional evangelists who continually range 
over the profitable Southern fields from their surprisingly 
luxurious citadels in the orange groves of Florida; in lavish 
display advertisements on Friday and Saturday, the leading 
department store in a Southern metropolis regularly ad- 
jures its patrons to go to church on Sunday, notwithstand- 
ing its thoroughly Jewish ownership and management. 

At several state-supported universities in the South, 
philosophy is coupled with the prevailing religious dogmas. 
As an inevitable adjunct to authentic philosophical studies, 
a Methodist preacher conducts courses in religious educa- 
tion and Epworth League methods, for which the Sunday 
School Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
gives additional credit; and a Baptist preacher interprets 
the religions of mankind. In a city of over 200,000 the 
ministers recently closed Sunday moving-picture shows; 
though a newspaper daringly protested against this action, 
the vote at the next election bowed to the ministers by an 
overwhelming majority. A city of 300,000 until recently 
maintained a rule that no Catholic was to be employed by 
the schools. In another city a perfervid evangelical preacher 
shot and killed a brilliantly educated Catholic priest; with 
a defense that the priest had been trying to make his daugh- 
ter a Catholic, the minister drew tears and mercy from the 
jury. Last year a tactless young Ph.D. from Leland Stan- 
ford was dismissed by the Baptist president of a college 
after a freshman ministerial student had risen in righteous 
indignation during the course of a talk which the professor 
was delivering in chapel. “(He has the wrong idea about 
the Bible,” said the freshman. “If he feels that way about 
it, we ought to pray for him.” Two years ago a well-edu- 
cated and intelligent Episcopal minister came from Boston 
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to take a parish in a college town of the deep South. He 
had assiduously schooled himself to meet a rising tide of 
religious skepticism; his problem, however, was at the 
same time both alleviated and magnified when he found, 
upon arrival, that the tide had not risen. 

Though instances similar to the foregoing might be 
multiplied, the picture of present-day education in the 
South would be left with a decidedly false coloring if one 
were not to call attention also to important recent advances, 
New secondary school buildings have been erected in every 
Southern State, and there has been a general movement 
towards the employment of well-trained specialists to serve 
as executives in state departments of education as well as 
in the local school systems. Modern points of view are 
gradually beginning to gain weight even in the remotest 
sections. Adult education and the removal of illiteracy are 
proceeding as well as one might expect. In higher educa- 
tion, the present records of the state universities of North 
Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, and Alabama are remarkable 
when we compare them with the situation ten years ago. 
North Carolina’s contributions to the social and humanistic 
sciences are especially noteworthy, and that institution’s 
two publications, “Social Forces” and “Studies in Phi- 
lology,” enjoy national prestige. In the University of Ala- 
bama, which has adorned its campus with twelve handsome 
new buildings during the last few years, the enrolment has 
increased from 700 to 3,500. Privately endowed institu- 
tions such as Vanderbilt, Sewanee, Duke, and Emory are 
encouraging a conspicuously high level of scholarship and 
intellectual attainment, while the position of Tulane, 
notably in medical science, is established beyond question. 
Through its regular summer conferences on contemporary 
social and economic questions, the University of Virginia 
has raised the possibility of a new outlook in the South. Yet 
significance must be attached to the recent complaint of the 
former editor of “The Virginia Quarterly Review” that 
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the region which he most wished to interest—the part of 
the South lying below Virginia—he found least responsive 
in the matter of contributions. 

— It is noteworthy also that political elections in the South 
' have lately appeared to challenge the absolutism of the 
evangelical clergy. Alfred E. Smith succeeded in winning 
' most of the Southern States in spite of the gunfire of Prot- 
' estant opponents, and his apparent losses in Virginia and 
' North Carolina have been offset since the last presidential 
’ campaign by the defeat of the Methodist bishop’s forces in 
' one State and the defeat of Senator Simmons in the other. 
_ The overwhelming defeat of Senator Heflin in Alabama 
last August should also be set down on the favorable side. 
_ It must be remembered, however, that the Smith vic- 
' tories in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
' were made possible only by the appeal to a mythology al- 
' most as powerful as the religious intolerance. It was the 
' slogan of “white supremacy” that enabled Democratic 


| party leaders to hold together their bands in these States. 


' Dread of the Emperor Jones for a time overshadowed the 
’ “menace of Romanism.” One of the most potent forces for 
' Mr. Smith in the 1928 campaign was the Women’s League 
_ for White Supremacy. Members signed and circulated the 
following credo: “I believe that the white people should 
" make the laws for the citizens. I am opposed to white chil- 
' dren and negro children attending the same schools. I am 
| opposed to whites and negroes being seated together in 
) street cars. 1 am opposed to white girls and negroes work- 
ing in the same offices as the order of Herbert Hoover has 
forced them to do. I am for the Democratic party and all 
| its nominees for the reason that these principles and laws 
have been made and upheld by the Democrats since the war 
| between the States.” It would be interesting to conjecture 
what Mr. Smith himself might have thought of these prin- 
ciples. Every Southern industrialist knows the advantage in 
practice of avoiding unionization by utilizing the white 
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workman’s prejudices against the Negro. Certainly it js 
true that the doctrine of “white supremacy”? is based in 
the masses of the white people on a deep-rooted, indigenous 
fear of Negro competition. On the other hand, the fear of 
Romanism probably had its inception in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century England, most of the “one-hundred- 
per-cent” Americans in the South being descended from 
Protestants who came to this continent bearing the intense 
anti-Catholic hatreds of the England known to Prynne, 
Defoe, Swift, and Pope. In their isolation they have re- 
tained these prejudices at white heat. 

Another powerful element in the social outlook of the 
South to-day is the mythology of the ante-bellum period. 
Surely Charles A. Beard and other historians have suffi- 
ciently punctured the theory that there was a marked dif- 
ference between the colonial settlers of the South and those 
of the New England regions. Yet this is still a popular be- 
lief in the Southern States. Reliance for illusionary gran- 
deur upon a somewhat legendary past is, of course, in part 
the natural result of a sense of frustration and temporary 
impotence. Nevertheless, the persistence of this supine 
philosophy over the seven decades since the Civil War 
would seem to indicate a more serious weakness. 

That such a hooded vision does persist, even among 
Southerners of education and attainment, is proved by the 
publication this winter of “I?ll Take My Stand.” The 
Twelve Southerners responsible for the book are militantly 
arrayed on the side of agrarianism as opposed to industrial- 
ism. Surrendering the realism implied in his earlier title 
“Chills and Fever,” Mr. Ransom here emerges as leader 
of the mythologists. The book is important mainly because 
it has brought traditionalism to the forefront of discussion 
in the South. Representatives of the Twelve have been 
challenged to debate by Stringfellow Barr of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and by Jesse F. Steiner of Tulane. In “The 
Sewanee Review” W. B. Hesseltine writes of the book un- 
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der the suggestive title, “Look Away, Dixie”; and Gerald 
W. Johnson heartily recommends that the Twelve read 
Mr. Murchison’s “King Cotton Is Sick.” Fairness de- 
mands, however, that cognizance be taken of the counter 
attitude of scientific integrity and perhaps deeper loyalty 
represented by such current books as Professor Odum’s 
“An American Epoch” and “The Industrial Revolution in 
the South” by Broadus Mitchell and George Sinclair 
Mitchell. On the whole, it is perhaps too much to expect 
that such pleasant romance as pervades Joseph Herges- 
heimer’s “Swords and Roses” should give way suddenly to 
the less flattering reality of Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s 
“The Time of Man” and Thomas Wolfe’s “Look Home- 
ward, Angel.” 

There is yet another aspect of the characteristic mental 
flight into the past. I have been told on good authority of 
a town in the far South where a group of old men still live 
in their very dear memories of another time. They have 
two major pretenses: they drink moonshine whisky, which 
they call julep; and they play poker quite formally for 
stakes running into hundreds of dollars, although they 
have no money. At the end of each game they solemnly 
clink goblets, propose toasts to the winners, and present 
their 1.0.U.’s. The papers are precisely folded and placed 
in waistcoat pockets, whereupon the rather splendid old 
beggars go home and tear them up. Such a tale, illustrating 
in an exaggerated form an attitude which is widespread, 
may quaintly attest the wistful feeling for the old South; 
it may also be a token of decadence; at any rate, it bears 
no warrant for the future. 

One more form of the restrictive Southern mythology 
must be mentioned—the much-discussed idea of fealty, 
which is stronger in the working classes of the South than 
the English yeoman’s idea of individual freedom. That 
spirit of personal pride, thrift, and responsibility which 
marks the artisan and usually the farmer of the East and 
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the Middle West is pitifully absent among Southern rural 
and factory workers. Indeed, the lack of a staunch yeo- 
manry, or lower middle class, is one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the region. Here the sense of utter dependence 
was systematically cultivated among the workers of the 
plantation agricultural economy, and since the breakdown 
of the plantation civilization, the old attitude has been 
clumsily maintained in the tenant or share method of farm- 
ing. As a consequence, Southern agriculture, in general, is 
an almost constant round of futility. 

Customarily the Southern tenant farmer, white or black, 
has an average monthly income of $15 in money. No doubt 
that is why such a wage as $7.50 a week in the new cotton 
mills seems like great wealth to him; he does not realize 
that living costs are higher in the mill town. In March the 
typical tenant borrows $200 from his landlord or banker. 
Of this sum, $50 is designated for the fertilizer dealer, 
another $50 for the stock-feed dealer, and $10 is reserved 
for interest. In September, with luck, he may sell three 
bales of cotton for $300, after the landlord has taken a 
share of one-fourth the yield. Then the farmer pays off his 
loan, and has left about $15 for each of the six months un- 
til the next March, when the yearly cycle starts again. 
During the year he may have a few chickens, raise some 
scrubby vegetables, or sell a few loads of wood to eke out 
his meagre living. Under misfortune he may not be able to 
meet his note in the autumn; whereupon, he falls neatly 
into the hands of the landlord, for better or worse. Since 
warehouse receipts and ginning reports enable the land- 
lords to check up easily on the tenant’s honesty in reporting 
the amount of his cotton crop, they have often discouraged 
rotation and diversification by exacting prohibitively large 
shares of other crops which are difficult to check. 

In spite of such unpropitious psychological conditions, 
however, there has been recently an amazing advance on 
certain lines of Southern agriculture. Experts of state gov- 
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ernments have co-operated with federal agents in lifting 
the farmer by his boot straps. Tobacco culture has been 
extended from Virginia into the Carolinas and Tennessee, 
and Kentucky has assumed a leading part in the promotion 
of co-operative marketing of tobacco leaf. In the delta sec- 
tions of Louisiana many farmers have with profit turned to 
the trapping of fur-bearing animals, and the growth of rice 
is proceeding in the low coastal marshes of several States. 
As the virgin pine forests are being depleted by pioneer 
lumbermen, the attention of farmers is being drawn to the 
possibilities of growing timber for the sake of naval stores 
and lumber. In Georgia and Alabama, the cultivation of 
such fruits as peaches, strawberries, and watermelons is 
taking the attention of large areas hitherto interested only 
in cotton, and the general growth of the fruit industry in 
Florida is, of course, an important and hopeful element. 
Refrigerator cars on the railroads and buses on long 
stretches of newly paved highways are supplying swift and 
safe transportation for perishable vegetables and dairy 
products, and recent large developments of steam and water 
power projects have brought the strength and versatility of 
electricity to all the Southern States. On the broad plains 
of Texas farm machinery is already in almost exclusive 
use, and the roar of harvesting machines is to be heard not 
infrequently in other parts of the South. 

Yet despite such numerous signs of progress, a critical 
view cannot ignore the fact that a very large proportion of 
the native population, still held back by the old ignorance 
and dependence, does not share in the recent conspicuous 
advances. And there is, as I have said, its old enemy, ma- 
laria. My father was a country physician who all his life 
fought this malady among the tenant farmers. One De- 
cember night he drove sixteen miles into the country to see 
a stricken family. The eldest son had walked into town, 
and standing in the street before the doctor’s house, had 
called, “Hel-loo, Doc—hel-loo, Doc” to rouse him. When 
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they reached the shack, the doctor found the chill-bitten 
parents waiting by the smoking kerosene lamp in the sick 
room; three children were huddled on a bed in a dark cor- 
ner. Upon a mat of rough patch blankets placed on the 
floor before a blazing log fire, a child lay unconscious from 
chills and fever. The doctor, in a despairing effort to make 
some pretense that would delay the pain of his announce- 
ment, took two five-cent pieces from his pocket, placed 
them over the eyes of the dying child, and moved his 
fingers gently through the moist hair. He knew that the 
parents would be comforted by these mysterious signs, 
Eight months later, the father walked stiffly into the doc- 
tor’s office. “Been a-tryin’ to save up and pay you off, Doc,” 
he explained. “Anyways, the preacher said fer me to jes’ 
pace in here and git these here two nickel pieces back to 
you. They’s been a-botherin’ of me.” 

Unfortunately, experiences of this kind are still a com- 
monplace of the Southern country doctor’s rounds. Large 
numbers of Southern people, of all classes, physically im- 
paired by the long prevalence of malaria, intellectually 
stunted by the effects of a dominant, many-sided my- 
thology, are to-day unable to fall into step with the for- 
ward movements. Perhaps it will be possible for their de- 
scendants, aided by medical science and education, to do 
so. Perhaps it will remain for the new population now en- 
tering the Southern States to give these movements the gen- 
eral impetus they lack. In any case, the South must gradu- 
ally proceed to take a more important place in the scheme 
of civilization than it now occupies. But at present such 
bright flares of progress as may be seen throw into contrast 
a melancholy background of decadence. And the dark pat- 
terns of this background absorb and nullify all but the most 
inflexible rays of light. 





A GROUP OF POEMS 
By ELIZABETH HOLLISTER FROST 
CREAT ORS—W HICH 


T is dark and the world of men 
Slips with the stars; 
Past the Cross and the Scorpion, 
Past Saturn and Mars: 


Does God make us as we thought 
When we were young— 

Fashion our flesh, as we’re taught, 
The laugh on our tongue? 


Or do we from acrid need, 
Who spin on this sod, 
Out of our danger and greed 


And passion, make God? 


DUST 


KNOW a lady (you know a lady), 
She is imbued with an ancient lust, 
Not for gentlemen, not for shady 
Pools of lilies, but dust. 


Now when the dream is on the slender 
Willow, and lovers bruise the earth, 
She is constrained with zeal to bend her 

Fingers to broom the hearth. 


Save you, Lady, at your strange wooing, 
Stroke your broom with a tender thumb, 

Whilst you consume sweet flesh pursuing 
The dust you’ll soon become. 
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MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT 


DO not like you, Morning! 
You looked on silently — 
I reached my hand for love and found 
It clasping agony. 


I do not like you, Midday! 

You saw how his smiles dropped 
Upon my face: the town clock struck 
Twelve, and then smiles all stopped. 


I do not like you, Evening— 

Cold, self-absorbed and grim! — 
You saw him pass where I could not 
And did not succor him. 


SPRING BOUQUET 


T Miacomet mayflowers 
And orchises turn rose 
And salty spray is falling now 
Where blue sand violet grows; 


The beach-plum boughs are innocent, 
The heath is yellow glee— 

But if you may not walk the moor 
They do not bloom for me. 


The mountain avens blow in heaven 
With pinks and asphodels, 

And where you pass your shadow stirs 
Lilies and lesser bells. 


The sudden poppies scald with red, 
High gentians freeze with blue— 

But if I may not chill and burn 
They do not bloom for you. 
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THOREAU AND THE MACHINE AGE 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


SMALLISH man but long-legged, firm-set, with 
high cheek bones like an Indian’s, a powerful 
nose, and gray-blue eyes—“terrible eyes,” as 
Emerson said, that looked you through and 

through, his face bearded in later life, but in mid-career 
islanded in soft brown whiskers, dressed always for rough 
walking, an old music book under one arm for pressing 
flowers, an umbrella often as not in the other hand—even 
in the Maine woods he carried an umbrella. Here was 
Thoreau, as by luck you might have seen him in the brush 
or swamps, or crossing the Concord road by a fox path. 
And this is the man whose essay “Civil Disobedience,” 
coming into the hands of a Hindu student of law in London 
in 1907, left ideas and title so firmly implanted that when 
a score of years later that student had become the greatest 
moral force in India and was known wherever news goes 
as Mahatma Gandhi, it was the name of Thoreau’s essay 
which he used in English for his political policy. Gandhi’s 
passive, self-sufficing civil disobedience has its roots in Con- 
cord. Little wonder that, even in that town of peripatetic 
philosophers, Thoreau was a marked and markable man. 

With reason, for here was one of the world’s rare origi- 
nals whose eccentricity comes from being too sane. The 
farms of Concord, he said, were his by right of free enjoy- 
ment: he had the best of them, the air, the soil, the flowers, 
the views; he got their best crops. In like fashion, Thoreau 
got the best of Concord itself, was its eye and central mind 
when the others, even sometimes Emerson, were limbs 
merely that went sprawling about business of no ultimate 
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concern. He was the man most alive in Concord. Few men 
of his day are more alive than he in the modern world. 

His life is well known in its relation to nature. We have 
had him for years as the patron of walking clubs and bird 
study societies, and the excerpts in which he is usually read 
are taken almost exclusively from his nature descriptions, 
He was a lover of nature who tried over-conscientiously to 
turn his love into science and often spoiled good writing by 
wearisome detail and good science by inaccuracy and ab- 
sent-mindedness. Nevertheless, and certainly at his best, 
he unites seer and lover in his nature studies in happy 
union. He was always positive there with that tranquillity 
of mind that knows no rebellion. Had he been as concerned 
with turning his life as a nature man into art as with direct- 
ing that life towards some end approved by the New Eng- 
land conscience he would very simply and easily have taken 
his place in the literary hierarchy beside Izaak Walton, 
Hudson, Herrick, Marvell, Sidney. 

But there are negative Thoreaus also: a protestant Tho- 
reau, radical, rebel, economist, puritan—an unwilling 
Thoreau who turned aside from his proper business with 
nature to protest against a society which bent a man 
towards its own misdirected aims; and again, a puzzled 
Thoreau, whose conscience would not let him escape a 
duty to the minds of his fellow men although he so readily 
shrugged off their companionship. Conscience also, he said, 
has its diseases. 

The positive Thoreau is all rugged tenderness and 
shrewd and happy contemplation. He is not a mystic, and 
yet would have lived happily with his philosophy, fishing 
with Walton in “a wide halo of ease and leisure.” But the 
negative Thoreau is either a seeker, eager to justify his idea 
of truth, or a fighter against a society that will not let him 
alone. It is this latter phase that I wish to discuss, where 
the whimsical, the religious Thoreau of the “Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers” becomes spark and flint. 
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Both the negative Thoreaus are puritan. It was his innate 
puritanism as much as the austerity of his Concord en- 
vironment which made him try to moralize nature. The 
two million words of his Journal are a tribute to duty. It 
was no essential part of his scheme of independent and in- 
dividual living that he should set it all down, try to ra- 
tionalize it for others. The positive Thoreau would have 
been content with poetry and essays, the puritan Thoreau 
must prepare a vast storehouse of ammunition by which 
the world might eventually be driven towards truth. It was 
the puritan Thoreau that turned, like an angry woodchuck 
on an interfering world, lashed it with invective, scorned 
its idleness, prepared at Walden a thoughtful answer to the 
argument of industrialism that you must produce or be 
barbarous. I am concerned here with Emerson’s “protestant 
4 outrance,” whose influence extends to-day from the 
Merrimac to the Ganges. I am concerned still more with 
the individualist who, when Deacon Brown offered a 
pledge at the peace meeting, that they should treat all 
mankind as brothers henceforth, remarked, “I think I shall 
wait and see how they treat me first.” 

It is not nature that he defends in his writings, but him- 
self. If his zest had been for textual criticism, or contem- 
plating his navel, his cause would have been the same, his 
indignation equal, his argument as sound. Of the two Tho- 
reaus, the one belongs to Concord, and, as I hope to show, 
with the true discoverers of America. The other is an in- 
dividualist citizen of the universe, who will not endure 
interference with his idea of living. He is a belated per- 
fectionist set in sudden opposition to the new industrial 
slant of Western civilization, a Milton attacking, not 
despots, but machines. This Thoreau belongs definitely and 
without reference to aesthetic values in the world move- 
ments of our time, and has a place in intellectual history 
which only the ignorant will belittle because his stance was 


merely Walden Pond and the village life of Concord. 
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I shall not trace his protest against our civilization 
through his books and his Journal, but rather try to sum it 
up from his total conclusions. It is implicit in the “Week,” 
which is a youthful book, lacking a theme and over-stuffed 
with quotation, a record of a young man’s thoughts when 
his reading intermingled with fresh experience. In that 
first sturdy chapter in “Walden,” called “Economy,” it 
comes out clear in a terse and powerful prose. “Civil Dis- 
obedience” and “Life without Principle” are rebellion 
simon-pure. 

For Thoreau’s morality was that a soul should be 

Born to its own affairs, 

Its own joys and own cares. 
His affairs were “his Master’s business, and his own joy.” 
They seemed to him transcendentally important, and to 
them he devoted his leisure. He was able to support him- 
self in a number of ways, by pencil-making, surveying, 
teaching, more doubtfully by lecturing, but no one of them 
could produce what Concord called a livelihood, without 
impinging on his priceless leisure. His happiness was to ob- 
serve and meditate, and that was his duty also. If he could 
not think, he was, as he complains so often, asleep—no 
longer alive in the Elizabethan sense, no longer useful to 
himself, or even to Concord, for Massachusetts will get on 
well enough without his pencils, but may take profit from 
his wisdom drawn from swamps and woods. 

But in an America made by hard work on the land and 
now growing rich strenuously by steam and water, rails and 
looms, sauntering is peculiarly misunderstood, nature un- 
profitable except when dead, science idle unless in terms of 
measurement, religion suspect out of church. Thoreau is 
in a society unfit for the honest leisure that leads to mental 
enrichment, and that makes him mad. Madder still, be- 
cause the pressure of subsistence upon opportunity is not 
heavy in New England. Food and shelter are readily had. 
It is easy to live, if hard to grow rich. 
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Thoreau’s predecessors on American soil had found their 
leisure on the frontier. The wastrels and the idlers, the ad- 
venturers and the ne’er-do-wells, had taken to the woods, 
lived crudely in its plenty, drifted the streams, hunted in 
the forests, been so content, many of them, that it was a 
real question in the early 1800’s whether the white man in 
the West would not accept the sores of the Indian. Tho- 
reau envied the Indian, but not the pioneer white. He 
would have been content, I think, to accept savagery, but 
not barbarism. He had a mind to satisfy, and cultivated 
desires that asked more than a franchise in the wilderness. 
He needed books, companionship with his peers, leisure to 
study as well as to observe, to observe as well as to get food. 
His problem was a problem for civilization. Ten wild 
Americas could never solve it, and it is noteworthy that this 
lover of wilderness seldom speaks of the West, still un- 
tamed in his day, and made no strong attempts to see it 
until near the end of his life. He had nature in Concord; 
when he went to the Maine woods, it was to learn how the 
Indian lived. 

His problem was normal, not abnormal; it was the ~ 
dilemma which confronts millions of men and women in 
our phase of the industrial revolution. Culture and educa- 
tion have given them tastes and intellectual cravings which 
only leisure can satisfy; and our habit of life has crammed 
them with material wants, for clothes, machines, cleanli- 
ness, amusement, and all the refinements of a highly me- 
chanical environment. But leisure and luxury, or even 
leisure and comfort, they cannot have together. They must 
produce if they are to enjoy production, they must produce 
if the industrial machine is to keep functioning. Up and 
up goes the standard of living, lifted like the steel shafts 
of a skyscraper by all the engines of advertising. There is 
no end to wanting, because new necessities are created in 
endless succession. The best part of a life is spent in “earn- 
ing money in order to enjoy a questionable liberty during 
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the least valuable part of it.”” Energy is dissipated in seek- 
ing “anxiously to be developed, to subject yourself to many 
influences to be played on.” Bound to the wheel of the 
world, blind, and drunk with its speed, caught in the eco- 
nomics of production where want breeds want, we are citi- 
zens of a mad world where ends are lost in means of living. 
Concord or New York—there is little difference between 
Farmer Brown expanding his acres until he dies crushed by 
them and the corporation lawyer working twelve hours a 
day in pursuit of a phantom competence which is never 
enough. There is only this difference as Thoreau already 
saw in Concord: a mounting curve, which industrialism 
was to push towards its logical conclusion. His dilemma is 
the true subsistence problem of the industrial revolution, 
which gave us control of nature without control of our- 
selves. The mediaeval donkey with his bundle of hay has 
become a modern mechanical ass with automobiles, air- 
planes, the Riviera, Park Avenue, and bootleg champagne 
hung before his straining eyes. We can never catch up— 
and leisure lies beyond. 

The problem, of course, in its essence is ancient, and it 
is because Thoreau found it so succinctly stated in Hindu 
and Chinese philosophy that he is so Oriental in his quot- 
ing. Gandhi found in “Civil Disobedience” ideas from his 
own India restated in new terms forced by new conditions 
created in the West. But Thoreau was no Oriental. Like 
Emerson, he was a Westerner, a Yankee, who wanted to 
do, not to be. Contemplating the navel is not his desidera- 
tum. He wants leisure, yes, but leisure to be happy in his 
own individualistic fashion, and to make use of his happi- 
ness. He went to Walden Pond “because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when 
I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I did not wish 
to live what was not life, living is so dear; nor did I wish to 
practise resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I wanted 
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to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to live... 
sturdily and Spartan-like,... to drive life into a corner 
and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be 
mean, why then to get the whole and genuine meanness of 
it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were sub- 
lime, to know it by experience.... Our life is frittered 
away in detail... . I say, let your affairs be as two or three, 
and not a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million count 
half a dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumb nail. 
In the midst of this chopping sea of civilized life,...a 
man has to live... by dead reckoning. .. . Simplify, sim- 
plify.... The nation ... is cluttered with furniture and 
tripped up by its own traps, ruined by luxury and needless 
expense, by want of calculation and a worthy aim.... It 
lives too fast.... We do not ride on the railroad; it rides 
upon us.... As for work, we haven’t any of consequence. 
We have the Saint Vitus dance, and cannot possibly keep 
our heads still. ... Hardly a man takes a half hour’s nap 
after dinner, but when he wakes he holds up his head and 
asks, ‘What’s the news?’... When we are unhurried and 
wise, we perceive that only great and worthy things have 
any permanent and absolute existence. ... Children, who 
play life, discern its true law and relations more clearly 
than men, who fail to live it worthily, but who think that 
they are wiser by experience, that is, by failure. ... Let us 
spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and not be thrown 
off the track by every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that 
falls on the rails... . If you stand right fronting and face 
to face to a fact, you will see the sun glimmer on both its 
surfaces, as if it were a cimiter, and feel its sweet edge 
dividing you through the heart and marrow, and so you 
will happily conclude your mortal career.” “If we re- 
spected only what is inevitable and has a right to be, music 
and poetry would resound along the streets.” 

Thoreau went to Walden Pond to make a book from his 
Journal, to live under such circumstances as would permit 
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him, the individualist, seer, and nature lover, to be usefy| 
and happy in a high sense, but most of all to prove that in 
an acquisitive society, based upon production and proceed- 
ing by competition, a man could do what he most wanted, 
even if there were no cash profits in it, and still subsist. 

Stevenson’s idea that Thoreau was dodging life and its 
responsibilities is nonsense from a romanticist whose sacri- 
fices were all capitalized. When Thoreau went to Walden, 
he walked towards the problem, not away from it. His an- 
swer was not an Oriental renunciation of all worldly 
things, whose logical conclusion is a seat in the dust and 
scraps of food from the faithful. His answer was renun- 
ciation of whatever does not primarily concern you—a 
sifting and threshing of desire until the chaff of imposed 
wants flies upward and the good grain of essential need re- 
mains. For Henry Thoreau, the woods, books, enough soli- 
tude, and the simplest food and clothing were prerequisites 
for successful leisure. “Walden” records the results of the 
experiment, and note that an equal emphasis in that well- 
digested book falls upon the fruits of happy contemplation 
and the means by which it was secured. The actual cash 
account of Thoreau’s living is there, carefully set down. It 
is not your living, your wants—but he asked neither you 
nor anyone to come to Walden, and if he implores the gen- 
erality to bind themselves like Ulysses to the mast of higher 
pleasure until the wasteful meridian of the dinner hour is 
past, that is his little joke upon hungry Transcendentalists 
who had to eat at a table. His is a type solution of which 
the principle is applicable in a thousand fashions. When he 
had enough of solitude (one factor only in his need) and 
another way of beating foolish labor around the bush of- 
fered itself, he left Walden and came to live with Emer- 
son. Walden had served its purpose. 

If the early converts to the British Labor Party carried 
copies of “Walden” in their pockets, and knew long pas- 
sages by heart, it was not because they hoped to set up 
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housekeeping in the New Forest or upon Wordsworth’s 
lakes. They saw that the idea of the book was not life in 
nature, but life for the sake of living, and how to live it. 
Living for them was a different problem from life in Tho- 
reau’s semi-rustic world, but the principle was the same. 
Let us reform our ends and reconstruct our means so that 
each human shall be able to live in his own best way. It can 
be done—if not by going to Walden Pond, then by short- 
ening hours of labor, distributing the products of ma- 
chinery, and educating desire until we get and enjoy only 
the best. 

Thoreau challenges the industrial order because he asks 
the fundamental question, where are you going, what do 
you really want? It was not a question in abstract phi- 
- losophy merely. A German, named J. A. Etzler, published 
first in Pennsylvania, and then later in England, a book 
» called “The Paradise Within Reach of all Men, Without 
Labor, by Powers of Nature and Machinery.” Thoreau re- 
viewed the second English edition of 1842 in “The Demo- 
cratic Review” in 1843. It was a book that, with much ro- 
mantic and sometimes absurd speculation, outlined the pos- 
sible results, for comfort and power, of the use of ma- 
chinery. The prophetic German prepared a control of na- 
ture by machinery and called upon mankind to create an 
immediate Utopia. There is not one of his descriptions of 
machine power quoted by Thoreau in his review that has 
not by now been fully realized.j All the man lacked was 
specific knowledge of processes, all that is wrong in the 
scheme is the time element (ten years instead of a century), 
and his guess at the result for the human race. We are not 
so happy nor so comfortable as he thought. 

; Thoreau is neither incredulous of the Etzlerian dream, 
> nor dazzled by its possibilities. He strikes at the root of the 
fallacy: “The chief fault of this book is that it aims to 
secure the greatest degree of gross comfort and pleasure 
merely. Nature is to be controlled, wealth is to be con- 
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trolled, pleasure is to be distributed by a corporation, and 
not the slightest concern for the moral control of man and 
his wants.” The horsepower of machinery is trusted for 
everything, and nothing said of the horsepower of love, 
Faith in that is the first reform; with that we could do 
without machinery. In physics, we can make the element; 
work for us, but to what use unless the moral force is also 
brought under control. “Nothing can be effected but by 
one man,” the converse of which is that unless the man 
himself is clarified, machinery can add only to gross com- 
fort and irking wants. 

Thoreau’s review is playful, but his life experiment in 
controlled living was as earnest as it was happy. His chal- 
lenge to the industrial order came from a central principle 
of his nature thoroughly rationalized. He was obstinate, 
but clear-eyed. There is really no other solution than his 
to the increasing ills of a state which we call sometimes 
progressive, but more often strenuous, nervous, febrile, 
aimless. The disease—which like some selective malady, 
seizes upon our best, and fills sanitariums with nervous 
wrecks, homes with neurotics, cities with fine-drawn, irri- 
table men, slaves of time whose hopes of leisure, and with 
leisure happiness, are always deferred—is susceptible to 
no other cure. Psychiatrists are patchers and repairers 
merely. They and the vocabulary of their science are in- 
ventions to describe the malady which Thoreau diagnosed. 
They cannot save the machine, and freely admit it. The 
only cure is moral, the only alleviation a robust discrimina- 
tion in wants. Curious that our continent should provide 
the readiest escape into nature, where leisure is easiest, and 
the most damning industrial competition! Curious, but in- 
evitable. We have had the most nature to control, and 
diverted from the ends of common sense the most energy 
in order to control for the sake of production. Babbitt was 
a symbol and a symptom of power turning into weakness. 
If Sinclair Lewis created him out of a thousand prototypes, 
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Thoreau philosophized him in advance of his nativity. If 
nervous indigestion is the American disease, Thoreau is 
surely the American philosopher. And he might have ex- 
cepted his Journal when he wrote, in “Life without Prin- 
ciple,” that there is “little or nothing to be remembered 
written on the subject of ... how to make getting a living 
not merely honest and honorable, but altogether inviting 
and glorious.” 

It was Thoreau the protestant, again, who wrote the 
essay on “Civil Disobedience.” This time it was the state, 
not an economic system, which interfered with his indi- 
vidualism. When the state lets him alone, he will ignore 
the state, but if it forces him to participate in injustice then 
he is as wronged as when society refuses him leisure. I do 
not take his remarks upon slavery, which the Mexican 
question in 1849 had made an issue of violence, too seri- 
ously. Slavery was repugnant to every fibre of a profes- 
sional wanderer, and it was easy to be an Abolitionist in 
Concord. He was far sounder in his clear view that Massa- 
chusetts practises wage slavery than in his willingness to 
see the Southern knot cut by a single gesture. But his de- 
fense of his own integrity is unimpeachable. The state 
exists for individuals, not individuals for the state; patri- 
otism is less than private morality; if the minority yields 
to the majority in essential matters it is soiled by the com- 
promise. Only an honest man can be a good citizen. To 
force the support of injustice, even by so indirect a method 
as taxation, is an offense against moral liberty. When men 
resist on conscience they are irresistible. That is Gandhi’s 
idea also. Thoreau went to jail gladly on the issue, and in- 
differently came out. It seemed to him a petty experience— 
for the state. But with a community of Thoreaus to deal 
with, the experience is not petty. 

“Civil Disobedience” and “Life without Principle” are 
the most radical essays in American literature, precisely be- 
cause they do not threaten property, or counsel spoiling the 
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fat for the benefit of the lean, but go to the root of the 
whole matter, where it is made clear that a life conducted 
for worthy ends and according to principles of elementary 
justice is the ultimate which must be preserved even if the 
state totters. Like Falstaff, they offend only the virtuous 
who have their own principles to lose. Admit this, make 
the individual responsible, and government becomes 
machine, best liked when least noted. Politics and the 
routine of administration are “imfra-human, a kind of 
vegetation,” to be thought of as little as possible, wzles; 
they interfere; then there is only one answer to the state 
and that is to oppose it. 

Such theories are dangerous, for they challenge the suc- 
cess of a state as such, if it is not the success of men, and 
deny it the moral standards of expediency by which every 
state lives. When the Thoreaus and Gandhis rebel, there is 
no compromise. They cannot, like our own radicals, be 
satisfied by stopping their mouths with prosperity. But it 
is questionable whether Thoreau would have thought it 
worth his while actively to conspire and rebel. He did not 
want to reform society, he wanted to reform himself. Even 
the execution of John Brown could not rouse him that far. 
He would have given his life for his own principles, but 
would have been sparing of his energies in the doubtful 
endeavor to remake an institution for the benefit of other 
men. He was first of all an individualist. Let each man 
save himself and all will be saved. You cannot quash such 
a theory by saying that it leads to anarchy. 

The most outspoken doctrines of resistance ever penned 
on this continent have been seldom mentioned in radical 
literature. They are too utterly un-European, too much the 
exact antithesis of either socialism or communism, which 
are industrialism’s particular parasites; and that is perhaps 
why they have found their first broad application in the 
East. They require the kind of courage that only indi- 
viduals possess, and while we have had radical parties 
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enough, we have not had enough Thoreaus to overturn a 
state. And yet there is more dynamite in his writing for 
Americans than in all Marxism. We might conceivably, 
even yet, become radical his way. 

The battle between the city and the country reaches one 
of its climaxes in Thoreau. The conflict between two ways 
of life, which is a deeper and longer conflict than any 
merely economic struggle, was sharply visible from Wal- 
den. He did not make the mistake of thinking that a man 
was a countryman because he lived in the country, nor com- 
mit the fallacy of praising labor with the plough in con- 
trast to labor at the machine. He was free from this kind 
> of sentimentalism, spared perhaps because the horrid re- 
> sults of factory life were less visible in New than in Old 
England. He was concerned rather with the deeper differ- 
ence between accord with nature and its exploitation. The 
costliness of crowd living, the creation of artificial wants, 
the loss of aim in a hurried and fretful life, and an ob- 
session with the means of living—these are what he meant 
by city life. He spoke of other disabilities—gaiety, license, 
convention, the dissipation of time valuable for a natural- 
ist and a philosopher. But these are the whims of a puritan 
solitary. On the art of social living his views are about as 
valuable as his criticism of music and architecture. He 
knew Maine better than Boston, and because he was a right 
judge of sunsets cannot be allowed to deprecate a taste in 
wine. One may admire him and still tolerate Voltaire, Al- 
cibiades, Pope, and Anatole France, even though none 
could have been happy overnight at Walden. 

The democratic man who, seizing his spiritual oppor- 
tunities, should rise to all that Whitman and Thoreau of- 
fered, has, of course, never bestirred himself. He has 
taken, rather, to city life with rapture, and has filled the 
environs of every great city, and Walden itself, with blaz- 
ing symbols of every abomination in Thoreau’s calendar. 
The excrements of the city lie on the countryside. We have 
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all risen like hungry fish to the lure of new desires. We 
want more a hundred times than in 1840, and advertising 
sets new wants before us in triplicate. We have sold our 
individualism to the radio, the newspaper, the weekly jl- 
lustrated magazine, and the moving picture. We have ac- 
cepted the ideology of a business world which believes that 
man at hard labor is the noblest work of God. A Thorovian 
must think that there is more energy than health in Ameri- 
can civilization, more noise than aim, more childish intent 
to pile block on block than philosophic consideration for 
the happiness of man. Yet like children we have learned 
something in our play. We have gone through that neces- 
sary stage where the means for living without digressive 
effort are readily provided. Machinery, not the Transcen- 
dentalists, made this possible. The plain man has acquired 
civilized luxuries, if not civilized tastes. He has learned 
how to be comfortable, if not how to be happy. He has 
leisure if he wants it, and lacks only either the knowledge 
or the will to control his own future according to ends that 
may be regarded as best. In this last, men by no means plain 
are no better off. We are ripe for a dose of Thoreau. 

But it takes, at least in the industrialized West, an aris- 
tocrat to read him. In spite of his rough boots, worn coat, 
and brusque manners he was every ounce an aristocrat him- 
self. He had his idea of what a man owed to himself. He 
had his code. It is clear that wealth and material power 
and, what is more unfortunate, dynamic ideas, are in the 
hands to-day of men whose keenness does not compensate 
for their lack of insight and of self-knowledge. One kind 
of aristocracy died with the old South in the Civil War, 
and if it had survived might have taught us something of 
value in social intercourse now almost lost. Another aris- 
tocracy waned with the New England individualists, and 
this was the more valuable because its discriminate renun- 
ciation and its positive grip upon fine thinking are not only 
in sharper opposition to the tendencies of mass living, but 
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far more transferable to the conditions of that life. We can 
provide Waldens anywhere to-day if we can breed the men 
to want them. We must breed Thoreaus somewhere, or see 
this machine society stuffed and stifled by its own super- 
heated desires. One cannot walk down Broadway without 
praising God that sane men once did live here. Thoreau is 
their prophet. 

He is not dead yet. He is more alive than Emerson, be- 
cause he wrote better, because the oversoul at best can stir 
us on to metaphysics, whereas a possible way of happy liv- 
ing is a need at every man’s door. There is still a minority 
determined to live their own best lives, which is what one 
has to do in order to become a Thorovian. 








PREREQUISITES TO PROPHECY 
By A. G. KELLER 


IXTEEN years ago, while the invasion of Belgium 
was going on, a daily paper printed a list of authori- 
ties on social matters who had previously committed 
themselves as to the possibility of future armed con- 

flicts. With varying degrees of positiveness they had as- 
serted that another great war could not be. This melan- 
choly roster of seers seemed to have been assembled not so 
much in malice as under depression. If such eminences 
could err, whom could one trust? There was presented, how- 
ever, no record of the more cautious forecasts of other social 
scientists who had refused to commit themselves, nor yet of 
counter-beliefs held and expressed by still other and no less 
eminent students. “When people are mad enough, they will 
fight,” one of these latter “enemies of progress” had said; 
“when they are not, the ordinary means of diplomacy will 
do.” The truth of the matter was that the forecasts of social 
philosophers about war radiated like spokes from the hub. 

If the test of science is prophecy, it cannot be contended, 
in view of such divergence, that the disciplines having to do 
with social phenomena hold any claim to the title of science. 
Other examples of conflicting prediction could readily be 
assembled. One has occurred recently, in connection with 
the movement of securities. 

The criticism of the so-called social sciences penetrates 
to more fundamental strata when it charges that they have 
derived from their studies no laws whatever. That is why 
they cannot prophesy. Even the weather-man is getting to 
the point of prediction; whatever his grade, he has passed 
the final test, for business is being done in reliance upon his 
findings. And as for the natural, laboratory sciences, a mo- 
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ment’s reflection is enough to bring us to the conclusion 
that we are all living under the serene conviction that they 
are not going to “let us down”—are depending trustfully 
and unquestioningly upon the advice of the chemist, the 
bacteriologist, the engineer. Such scientists reveal no such 
divergence of judgment, in the face of a rising situation, 
as do the sociologists or even the economists. If they did, or 
if they failed conspicuously at a crisis, they would be quite 
discredited. They would probably lose their jobs. Yet there 
was no report that any of the savants on that war list lost 
theirs, or even suffered much in reputation. They all lived to 
fight, or run, another day. Perhaps not so much was expected 
of them, and there was not so much to bewail. 

The laboratory scientists inspire and sustain confidence 
because they reward it, and not sporadically but regularly. 
They can do this because they have laws to go by, which 
verify in the cases; whereas, in the social range, one man’s 
opinion seems to be regarded as about as reliable as another’s. 
Genuine scientific conclusions reveal a habit of convergence, 
while the dicta of social experts appear to explode in all di- 
rections, and to be as free of any guiding-lines as the snap- 
judgments of laymen. 

This contrast in results may inhere either in the nature 
of the material to be manipulated or in that of the investi- 
gator—or, to put it in a word, in the nature of the method 
employed. For a method is a function of both material and 
man. It may be possible to get a little enlightenment upon 
a troubled issue by considering it from this standpoint of 
method: by looking first into the differences between the 
materials handled by the social scientist as compared with 
those available to the natural scientist, and then into the at- 
titude of the one and the other in the face of their respective 
objects of study. 

The salient contrast between the two types of materials 
under inspection is that one lends itself to experimentation 
while the other does not. This eliminates at once, for the 
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social scientist, the rigorous procedure of the laboratory—a 
serious, perhaps a fatal, loss. he student of social phe- 
nomena who, realizing the successes of the natural scientist, 
envies him by reason of them and would like to share them, 
brings up squarely against the impossibility of applying 
natural-science methods, in their stringency, to his own ma- 
terials. This check is referable, in good part, to the inherent 
quality of those materials, though there is an additional, and 
a serious, deterrent in the unwillingness of human beings to 
allow of experimentation with either themselves and their 
attachments—property, religion, and the rest—or with 
others and their life outfit of things and ideas. The acid, the 
bacterium, or the beast has no say in this matter, but the 
man has; and his say is No! No experimenting on himself, 
on other men— indeed, sometimes, no experimenting on the 
animal! 

Whatever approach to experimentation the social investi- 
gator can attempt has to be accomplished, as it were, fur- 
tively, or else after the act. It does not do to let people, even 
savages, know that they are being experimented with, or on, 
for they become self-conscious, sullen, resentful, secretive, 
even violent— in any case, unnatural; and thus is any out- 
come vitiated. But even if experimentation with human so- 
cieties were perfectly free, as in all probability it can never 
be, it is gravely doubtful whether, with the essential com- 
plexity and protean shiftiness of the human material, a tech- 
nique could be devised capable of securing isolation of fac- 
tors and control in general. 

Experimentation “after the act” is, prima facie, a con- 
tradiction in terms. Evidently there can be no control, once 
the show is over. Yet control comes near to being the essence 
of genuine experimentation. What is meant by experimenta- 
tion after the act is the critical inspection of some past situa- 
tion where “Nature has performed an experiment for us.” 
She has, let us say, set a band of ship-wrecked sailors down 
upon a Pitcairn Island and kept them relatively isolated 
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over a considerable time upon a small area of land under 
simple conditions of the struggle for existence. She has re- 
moved a body of Europeans to the frontier of a sparsely 
populated continent, thus eliminating certain social factors 
and influences from their lives, and enabling the investigator 
to calculate, in some degree, the action of the factors re- 
moved and remaining. To apply the term “experimenta- 
tion” to such chancy and crude procedure is, plainly enough, 
to employ it in almost a metaphorical sense. 

There is, perhaps, another approach to experimentation 
that might be called “experimentation in the mind’s eye.” 
It is not rigorous. The easy expression, “other things being 
equal,” represents at least a faint recognition of factor- 
isolation. Then there is the much-derided “economic man.” 
Such attempts are pathetic rather than ridiculous or censur- 
able. The trouble with the economic man was not so much 
that he was isolated into an inhuman guise as that he was 
assumed to be a living being while thus dissected, whereas, 
following the analysis of him, he needed to be synthesized 
again. But a good many things were found out, after all, by 
the analysis, clumsy and imperfect as it was; for at least 
there was here some impetus lent to fact-gathering, which 
cannot be said of phases of economic thought with a pro- 
nounced metaphysical tinge. Still, it is pretty ticklish to iso- 
late in the mind’s eye instead of, say, under the receiver of 
an air-pump. 

“IT wonder,” comments someone, “how the social scien- 
tist can best approach social facts which are not ‘present,’ 
and so cannot be observed in the same direct way in which 
the natural scientist can observe the materials before him.” 
These social facts, let us say, may be either historical, ethno- 
graphical, or demographical (contemporary). The histori- 
cal method, with its inspection and comparison of sources, is 
well enough known. The other two are alike in that they 
are based upon the observation of living men, not docu- 
mentary sources. The ethnographer of parts, first relieving 
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himself of all the biasses he can detect, looks, listens, ques- 
tions, and records, all objectively. He interests himself in 
the industrial organization, property system, military and 
regulative organizations, religion, marriage, family, and 
kinship mores, and the forms of self-gratification prevalent 
among the tribes with which he is sojourning. Systematizers, 
who have given him his topics, take his results, along with 
those of others who report on other peoples, compare them, 
arrange them in sequences, and come to conclusions as to 
the evolution of the several institutions throughout the 
world. 

There is no other way than this of approaching contem- 
porary social phenomena, though the process may be more 
complicated and difficult. The technique must be, very 
likely, more subtle, but the essentials are the same dispas- 
sionate, objective observation, classification, and comparison 
exemplified in all reputable science. 

It goes without the saying that results, in demography 
as in ethnography or history, are reliable only as the observer 
is trustworthy. The best ethnography is that recorded by 
the trained ethnographer, who knows what he is after—not 
in order to support some preconceived conception, but to get 
the best picture of the society in question. It is not so impor- 
tant, for instance, to the fixing of the course of cultural ad- 
justment, to describe in detail a hundred varieties of cat’s- 
cradle as to detect the existence, or the vestiges, of the ma- 
trilineal family. Similarly in demography. Here the census 
presents a questionnaire, good enough so far as it goes, the 
answers to which can be recorded by almost anyone who is 
capable of setting a check opposite an item. But as you get 
farther into this sort of investigation, there is need of in- 
quirers who are alert to identify, follow up, and record in 
their various shadings, the significant, explanatory, enlight- 
ening facts and ignore the irrelevant. The main reason for 
the defectiveness of contemporary records is the lack of 
orientation, scope, insight, objectivity, and experience of 
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both the recorders and those who set them to record. Here 
are often mere mechanical enumerators, or persons so emo- 
tional as not to see the significant facts at all or to view them 
through a distorting wetness. But tears have no place in the 
technique of scientific investigation. 

The effect of this is to make the experimental scientist 
honest, with himself and with others, even in spite of him- 
self; or to confirm and reinforce his natural candor, if he 
has that. Moreover, he is under unremitting suggestion 
towards the same mood from the models upon which he is 
led to form himself. The beginner is not exhorted to have 
visions, coddle prejudices, defend preconceived theses, or 
even to manipulate words. No alluring mirage of ostenta- 
tion is spread across his horizon. If he follows his high 
models, he learns to care for nothing whatever except the 
truth. This is a sublime attainment; even if it is not, by rea- 
son of human weakness, fully realized, it is yet a lofty ideal. 

The laboriousness of the true scientist, as well as his hon- 
esty, is a direct outcome of his preoccupation with verifiable 
data. He cannot even begin without what Darwin called “a 
good body of facts.” This takes time, vital force, patience, 
courage, doggedness pushed to the verge of obstinacy— 
qualities that are the opposite of jaunty facility. Solitary 
spade work is indispensable; wherefore many there are who 
faint or depart sorrowful. Yet the compensation for such 
labors, though small in most cases, is sure. If an investigator 
has no more than faithfully assembled and arranged hith- 
erto unknown or unavailable data, being himself unable to 
rise to compelling interpretation, he has, at least, as one of 
Huxley’s “hodmen of science,” carried the bricks and mor- 
tar for some edifice of the future. What of it if his little 
theories are wrong? Granted that his materials are of 
quality, they can be used over and over again, in trial combi- 
nations, until their significance comes out. It is impossible 
to express adequate admiration for the honesty and industry 
of the long line of observers and experimenters who have 
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reared natural science, somewhat as the coral reef is formed, 
by building themselves into it. They have been a fine, can- 
did, hard-working, mainly obscure, generally unknown 
band. There should be a shrine for the Unknown Scientist, 
for if the soldier is the savior of civilization, the investigator 
into the life conditions of mankind is its father. 

No such sentiment of homage has been inspired by the 
attitude of those who have been called social scientists. It 
is not that their intentions have been less laudable, though 
there has issued from them a deal of philanthropic talk and 
a plethora of benevolent manifestoes that have represented 
neither results attained nor even effort put forth. They have 
been prodigal of what Pareto calls “verbal manifestations.” 
It has been characteristic of them that they have acted as if 
there were some necessary relation between intentions and 
results, purposes and consequences, whereby if the former, 
actual or alleged, are unexceptionable, the latter must of 
necessity be good and desirable; whereas, upon a moment’s 
candid reflection, any person of sense perceives that this is 
not so. To transmute purposes into contemplated results 
there is need of knowledge; and it is precisely this indis- 
pensable link in the chain which, with social uplifters of the 
most praiseworthy intentions, in all ages, has not seldom been 
weak or altogether lacking. Social doctors, aside from all 
the quacks, have not known enough. 

Another of the outstanding contrasts between the natu- 
ral and social scientists is that the ranks of the latter—yes, 
and even the high command, or general staff—have included 
charlatans, both self-recognized and unwitting, who could 
not be identified so as to be relegated to the place where they 
belong. The social scientist is under no such stress towards 
intellectual honesty as he would be if he were addressing the 
critical audience faced by the natural scientist. Always there 
has brooded over the whole field a veritable murk of inter- 
pretation and alibi. 

The natural scientist, we have seen, being always checked 
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up by his fellows, and able to utilize the alibi but sparingly, 
is honest, to put it at its worst, in spite of himself; and he is 
laborious. Has the student of human society been equally, or 
similarly, industrious? As a type, he has not. Much of his 
vaticination has been done stams pede in uno. This is due, in 
good part, to his not having been subjected to a stringent 
winnowing process. There has been very little induction in 
his life. Facts about social phenomena have been but scantily, 
carelessly, unsystematically gathered, seldom dispassion- 
ately, generally with some purpose in view or some selected 
position to sustain. Practice naturally comes before theory; 
pure science is a late development everywhere; man is natu- 
rally lazy, self-centered, and biassed when it comes to study- 
ing and assessing himself—hence it is little wonder that the 
study of social phenomena has taken a very long time to at- 
tain even an approximation of objectivity. It is easy enough 
to account for, or even to excuse, the attitude taken by men 
towards themselves and their social arrangements; but that 
in no way invalidates the facts as to their attitude and ac- 
tions. An excuse is not equivalent to a performance. 

Instead of induction, those who have uttered oracles con- 
cerning social matters have predominantly busied them- 
selves with deduction from revelation or authority, neither 
of which has validity to the true scientist. Revelation is out- 
side his range altogether, and authority apart from verifica- 
tion is naught. Down through the centuries there are a num- 
ber of so-called exponents of social science whom it has been 
the mark of culture and historic learning to cite, uncriti- 
cally, as “economists” or “sociologists.” They have handed 
down comments, more or less pertinent, upon social matters 
and have uttered certain guesses or intuitions which it has 
been the fashion to accept, either avowedly, or tacitly by 
quoting them without expressed dissent or reservation. It 
has been regarded as a mark of crudeness or irreverence to 
subject these authorities to test. Thus there has been a kind 
of distinction between orthodox view: and others; for in- 
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stance, books or courses have been labelled “Christian So- 
ciology,” as if there were more than one brand of science— 
as if one could distinguish, say, “Mohammedan Histology,” 

Except for the purpose of writing the history of a sci- 
ence, there can be no scientific reason for going back to the 
pronouncements of the ancients or to scriptures of any kind, 
Astronomy does not return to astrology for authoritative 
dogmas, nor chemistry to alchemy. If Aristotle has facts 
about plants or animals that no one else has observed, these 
are in point; but his theories can stand only on their intrinsic 
merits. 

The social sciences show no very consistent use of the in- 
ductive method. Of them all, perhaps, certain departments 
of economics have come nearest to the methods of natural 
science. Professor Sumner once said that when he was a 
young man he thought that perhaps, by spending a lifetime 
of labor upon political economy—especially upon such 
measurable things as money—one might emerge at the end 
with certainties comparable to those of natural science, upon 
which rational economic policy might be based. I think he 
meant that laws might be formulated which, because they 
should appeal to intelligence, people would be glad to go by. 
He was a man of sturdy physique and powerful mind, and 
if any scholar ever spent himself through laborious days, it 
was he. In his later life, he said, he saw no hope of realizing 
that youthful vision. He could not have lost faith in the 
method, for he went on adding to his vast accumulation of 
data until the end; his idea was that when many collectors 
should come, at length, to pool their materials, it might well 
be that some Darwin of social science would appear, to syn- 
thesize and to do for these disciplines what the great evolu- 
tionist had done for the others. 

If we set sociology and political science beside economics, 
it is clear enough that they show no measurable data com- 
parable to those of finance and taxation. The application of 
mathematical methods in this field is considered by Pareto, 
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one of the founders of mathematical or, as he called it, pure 
economics, to be wholly impracticable. In sociology, inter- 
pretations, apologias, and alibis have been in the order of 
the day. Fantastic theories have been enunciated with swol- 
len complacency and have been greeted with an applause 
proportionate to their unrealizability. H. G. Wells has 
paused for a moment to proclaim that the function of so- 
ciology is utopia-making. Writers have set out to prove 
something that has appealed to their emotions. “Sociology” 
has come, indeed, to have a kind of jocular connotation that 
it did not have, it may be noted, in Spencer’s hands. ‘This is 
a melancholy tale, with much sound and fury in it, a great 
deal of futile prophecy and preaching, and very little sci- 
ence beyond a parade of odd technical terminology. 

Still, the method of science, meaning that of the natural 
sciences, has received at least lip homage—by historians, for 
example. I am not referring to startling explanations of 
the decline of ancient civilizations because of their germ- 
carrying fleas or mosquitoes, nor yet to the exploitation of 
strained coincidences, whereby history is revealed as a func- 
tion of mathematical physics. 

Iam thinking of how historians have moved towards scien- 
tific method, meaning that they seek to handle their mate- 
rials more objectively and systematically. History has been 
moving away from the lyrical, the eulogistic, the censori- 
ous; it has not so many moral judgments to offer. Even lit- 
erary studies sometimes lay claim to scientific method. This, 
by itself, is strong evidence of a realization that science has 
a winning procedure, which inspires confidence and incites 
to imitation and emulation. Sneers at science, partly by rea- 
son of their ferocity, seem to be losing convincing power, 
even to those who fling them. It is a pleasant and spacious 
exercise for one who reposes safely behind the barriers 
raised against the struggle for existence by the labors of sci- 
ence, to defend “thobbing” and to decry those services of 
} science by which he lives; but, as the world fills up, such 
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genial merry-making is not going to meet a crying need for 
guidance in the social range resembling, in efficacy for liy- 
ing, what natural science has done for the race in other 
ranges. 

This essay started with the alleged test of the validity of 
science upon the touchstone of prediction. Are there any 
social sciences? If so they must prophesy. Perhaps it is worth 
while to scrutinize that word “prophecy.” The forecasting 
of science is vaguely confused with prophecy in the sense of 
divination, where some votary of a god is “possessed” by 
him and, knowing nothing himself—in fact, being in many 
cases drugged or demented—becomes a mere mouthpiece 
for spiritual revelation. This is the species of foretelling to 
which the term has been, throughout the ages, attached. 

Scientific prophecy is something quite different from this, 
though there seem to be plenty of people who do not make 
the distinction. “Bore here,” says the geologist, “and living 
water shall flow upon the desert sand.” And it is even so. “In 
five years, four months, seventeen days, six hours, three 
minutes, and forty-two seconds,” chants the astronomer, 
“the moon will begin to occlude the face of the sun.” And 
nobody doubts it. People take note of the day and hour, pre- 
pare smoked glasses, and hie them to some vantage-point, as 
to a station before train time. If prophecy means “saying 
beforehand,” these are cases of prophecy; but they are not 
divination. It is doubtful, then, whether the term “proph- 
ecy”’ should be applied to scientific prediction. 

Long experience shows that a given conjunction of 
chemical elements always results in a certain way—ex- 
plodes, or otherwise turns into a new form. Through experi- 
ment after experiment, it has invariably followed this 
course; there is no reason to believe that it will ever do other- 
wise; hence prophecy is safe enough, and is merely an an- 
nouncement that experience will be duplicated —“antici- 
pated recurrence.” After long observation and comparison, 
a Mendel can predict about his peas. If laws are sequences 
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of events detected by prolonged observation, then it is by 
the establishment of laws that accurate forecasting is pos- 
sible; and its accuracy will vary directly with the mass and 
accuracy of the observations. Such laws are all the product 
of an original thorough induction, verified by many differ- 
ent observers under the same or artfully varied conditions. 

If the natural and social sciences are compared, in the 
matter of their possibilities in discovery of law, it is seen 
that the latter are about where the former were a good while 
ago. Owing to the elusive nature of their materials, and the 
defects of their methods, the social sciences have been hin- 
dered from advancing to controlled or even systematic ob- 
servation. Where veritable savages were compelled to test 
out their tools and weapons, as a condition of prolonging 
their existence, and thus gathered a practical knowledge 
that enabled them to realize their purposes in their conse- 
quences, men on a relatively high stage of material culture 
have been unable to test—or able to slip by without testing 
—their economic, political, religious, and other social de- 
vices and institutions. It has been the success of their mate- 
rial adjustments that has allowed them to live on under mal- 
adjustments, in a hit-or-miss manner, as respects social or- 
ganization. In general, adjustments in property systems, 
family organization, government, and religion have been 
brought about, as in nature, by the action of impersonal, 
automatically acting forces, and men have not been able to 
control the course of events, or even to predict it. 

Perhaps there can never be a real science of society; but 
if adoption, or at least adumbration, of the attitude and 
method of natural science constitutes the only visible chance 
of rearing a social science, what sort of a chance is it? Are 
there fatal obstacles in the way? Or may they be surmounted 
or circumvented? 

There is no chance at all until the inductive method, with 
all its dispassionate laboriousness, self-discipline, and self- 
abnegation is put into operation. This means renunciation of 
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fine talk, easy speculation, eloquence in the elaboration of 
the bright idea, and all the rest of the milling about that has 
come to nothing. It means cessation of pompous proclama- 
tions about what we are going to do, and how, and getting 
down to actual work. There can be no more of this imbecility 
about sociology being the science of sciences, sitting upon a 
throne in state and awaiting the tribute of brick-making 
subjects. It means that social investigators shall quit in- 
structing others as to how they must do things, and do a few 
things themselves, trusting demonstration to instruct others, 
now that, evidently, precept has not succeeded in doing 
much except spawn forth a progeny of precept-givers. Dar- 
win never had any courses in “methodology.” The gather- 
ing of relevant facts demands chiefly, and almost solely, 
common sense and industry. 

It may be doubted whether those who write of social 
phenomena can, as a body, unlearn traditional methods with 
any celerity, and begin again with the elements. An equivo- 
cal and ephemeral success can be too readily won by harping 
on the old strains and impressively confirming people in 
what they want to think. Whatever is accomplished along 
rigorously scientific lines will probably have to be developed 
by individuals in solitude, and also slowly and deliberately. 

Supposing, however, that investigators, as a body, were 
now to execute a change of front, as not a few of them, be- 
ing disillusioned with the traditional mode, seem disposed 
to do—is there about the application of genuine scientific 
methods within the social range any intrinsic difficulty which 
is decisively formidable—a lion in the path? Bearing in 
mind the difference in materials encountered by the two 
types of investigator, cannot the student of social phenomena 
approach, if he may not strictly apply, the methods of the 
natural scientist? 

Perhaps the most obvious apostasy from the traditional 
deductive tendency is seen in the study of law. The case 
method has superseded treatises that used to lay down “prin- 
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ciples,” the nature of which was close to those of metaphysi- 
cal speculation and not so far from those which carried the 
origin of law back to some Law-Giver, instead of to custom 
and the mores. In some other ranges of social phenomena, 
scholars have been attempting to reach results by the amass- 
ing of observations and cases, followed by induction from 
them, and the outcome has commanded respect, if not such 
awe as greeted Moses as he came down from Sinai. Induc- 
tion has been proved possible, even in the absence of true 
experimentation. This is at least an approximation to scien- 
tific method. 

In the social range, further, it is possible to detect cor- 
relations, even if it is not always—or often—certain 
which of the correlatives is cause and which effect. Things 
go together; for instance, tillage and private property in 
land, agriculture and developed slavery, slavery and a more 
powerful and settled regulative system, marriage and prop- 
erty. Such correlations are enlightening and may issue at 
length into the range of law, if they are not there already. 
Sequences can be established—and what are laws except se- 
quences of events as ascertained? And if sequences are pres- 
ent, it is possible to forecast, however haltingly and cau- 
tiously, upon them. The more cases of sequence observed 
and recorded, the greater the confidence that they will be 
repeated, or extended, along general lines. Prophecy can at- 
tain to a better than fifty-fifty chance where such conditions 
prevail. In any case, other methods having proved futile in 
the event, there is nothing to be lost, and a prospect of some- 
thing to be gained, by buckling down to induction. One has, 
if he does that, at least a realizable programme. Even that is 
something. You can’t lose; you may win. 

If the student of accumulated social facts learns nothing 
else, he becomes aware forthwith of one thing that mankind 
has not taken in, despite all human frustration and disap- 
pointment; and that is that settled social institutions cannot 
be changed, by resolution or even by killing somebody, over- 
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night. Whether or not that is a law, it is sure, and also use- 
ful. It was predictable that the Soviet régime could not 
forthwith eradicate private property, the monogamic 
family, or religion—no, not even “capitalism”—by fiat or 
even by executions against a blank wall. A slight acquaint- 
ance with backgrounds allows of prediction as to general 
directions. If incessant labor in the collection and compari- 
son of cases has done nothing else, thus far, it has, in the 
hands of the author of “Folkways,” clarified minds, here 
and there, concerning the impossibility of wholesale altera- 
tions in the mores and in the blocks of institutions that form 
themselves upon the mores. Perhaps the necessary prelimi- 
nary to knowing what you can do with a human society is 
to be clear as to what you cannot do. 

The idea of background has just been hooked to the sur- 
face. It is of commanding importance. To understand social 
phenomena there is an indispensable need of detachment, 
distance, perspective. Evolutionary phenomena, organic or 
social, are understandable only in the perspective of their 
development. The near view is very often the false view. 
We are all creatures beset by emotional bias, and when we 
set out to study our estimable selves and our own life, we can 
with difficulty assume the mood of dispassion natural 
enough to us when we are dealing with the inanimate or 
with lower forms of life. It is therefore risky to allow our- 
selves to draw conclusions from contemporary materials 
and conditions to which it is proposed immediately to apply 
such conclusions with the idea of securing betterment or 
progress. 
ae facts are just as valuable as any other facts, 
if we can be assured that they are facts; but it is one of the 
handicaps of a social scientist that he cannot observe the 
contemporary, as a natural scientist can, unfeelingly. He 
needs a certain correction, or equilibration, or take-off, out 
of the past. To know a thing, it is not enough to know what 
it is—its status at a point of time; it is indispensable to know 
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also how, over time, it has become. It takes a review of a 
considerable section of the evolution of the family, for ex- 
ample, to determine its essential characteristics. Even when 
students in the social range have arrived at an appreciation 
of induction, they must still learn that such investigation, to 
promote its objectivity, must cover long stretches of evolu- 
tion. What exists in our day can become completely under- 
standable only in the light of its evolution up to the present 
stage. Hence the shortsightedness and shaky practice of 
those impatient souls who resemble the doctor desiring to 
hang out his shingle before he has studied anatomy and 
physiology, and begin to bless humanity forthwith. Such 
doings may speak well for warmth of heart, but they do not 
argue for coolness of head. It is not whimsical folly to 
study the Hottentot, any more than for a biologist to inform 
himself as to the lower forms of life, or even the cell. 

There is yet another heritage from the remote past that 
hangs, albatross-like, around the neck of mankind: the in- 
veterate tendency to seek for personal agency—the “big 
man”—rather than the impersonal cause. History was long 
woven around personalities. This habit is being slowly un- 
learned. The natural sciences have been comparatively free 
of it. Until the elementary truth is learned that all men are 
products of their social mediums and become conspicuous as 
leaders only when they have the luck to be born at the right 
time and place, there is little hope of identifying social 
forces and laws worth talking about. There has been far too 
much preoccupation with the individual. He has his place 
and his indispensable function in society’s evolution; but he 
is not the whole process. 

If social phenomena are studied inductively over long 
periods, it is possible to forecast after a fashion—vaguely 
and generally, it may be, in our present state of knowledge 
—that is all one could expect—but yet trustworthily, so far 
as we can yet go. The social sciences can, if they will, and 
to their great profit, approximate the attitude, approach, 
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and methods that have been so productive in the range of 
the natural sciences. ‘The question as to whether the study of 
social phenomena has failed, so far as becoming a science js 
concerned, reminds one of a question put to a noted skeptic 
by one who asked him whether he had said that Christianity 
had failed. No, he could not have said that, for it had not 
been tried. 

Viewed in perspective, the story of the gropings after a 
science of society is a sorry record. No wonder that confv- 
sion, depression, and a tendency to sweep the board clean 
and begin all over again with some utopian cure-all reign in 
the popular mind in the face of arising crises. If psittacosis 
develops, we are not panicky, but interestedly confident that 
the doctors will attend to its case; whereas, in the face of 
some threatening social ill, we become uneasy, distrustful, 
undiscriminating, disputatious on small equipment, remi- 
niscent and contemptuous of the failures of “academic” 
experts who have prophesied too confidently, or impatient 
of the cautious students who will not emit any oracles at all. 
Then some demagogue gets his chance. 

This essay is critical. It is meant to be. “But,”’ says some- 
one, impatiently, “criticism ought not to be merely destruc- 
tive; it should be constructive.’ Constructive criticism is 
nearly a contradiction in terms, and the parroting of the 
phrase promotes muddled thinking. Criticism assesses error, 
and that is its end. If, thereafter, the critic suggests change 
or correction, he is doing something else and no longer criti- 
cising. But the mere finding of fault, especially when it is 
brought out by comparison, is not wholly devoid of a posi- 
tive residue, for the faultfinder, while showing where it 
isn’t, is indicating where it is. Again, it may be reckoned as 
constructive to exhibit hopefulness, optimism (which, like 
pessimism, is “an impertinence in science” )—to make much 
of whatever grains of wheat can be extracted from much 
chaff. One must “give the other side of the picture.” Let us, 
by all means, have all the palliation there is. 
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Here is no intention of minimizing the services of the 
few who have had in mind the development of a real science 
of society Spencer, first of all. It is the fashion to misprize 
(without reading his books) that great analytic mind. As a 
matter of fact, Spencer was a philosopher rather than a 
scientist; nevertheless, in his “Principles of Sociology” he 
was forced into induction, despite himself, and performed 
a vast task in developing his system, however defective it 
may be in certain respects. If his followers had not strayed 
into dubious paths—byways, it is true, that they would not 
have perceived unless Spencer had pointed them out, as well 
as trails that Spencer abhorred—sociology would not have 
lost so much of the respectability it enjoyed under his hands. 
Lippert, Gumplowicz, Pareto, and Sumner will remain 
classics for years to come. Tylor, Frazer, and some others, 
though classified as anthropologists, have contributed 
heavily to an eventual science of society; they were inveter- 
ate case-gatherers and case-interpreters, though they aimed 
at no comprehensive correlations and sequences. Webster’s 
“Primitive Secret Societies” and “Rest Days” are a type of 
not a few recent studies'that are ready to be fitted, some- 
time, into their proper place i in a general science of society. 
There i is also an increasing number of books on what has 
been called “social history”; for instance, Weeden on New 
England, Bruce on Virginia, Andrews on colonial society. 
These, unlike the old-fashioned history, record the life of 
a society as a whole. And there are surveys of contemporary 
social life that are of a scientific order: Howard’s “Matri- 
monial Institutions,” Cutler’s “Lynch Law,” Thomas’s 
“Polish Immigrant,” Puckett’s and Reuter’s books on the 
American Negro, and an ever-increasing number of objec- 
tive surveys, not all so bruited as “Middletown.” In fact, 
objectivity and scientific method are making their way into 
the recording and classification of social phenomena by so- 
cial agencies—into a range where emotion seemed once to 
be the sole actuating consideration. If such organizations 
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can come to know what to look for, observe it dispassion- 
ately, and record cases fully and faithfully, the science of 
society of the future will have at disposal a mass of “con- 
temporary ethnography” which will relieve it of the charge 
of drawing its conclusions so largely from outside present- 
day society. There is nothing against contemporary evi- 
dence, it may be repeated, except the unreliability pertain- 
ing to inexactitude, and referable, in good part, to lack of 
background, bearings, detachment, discrimination—in a 
word, of scientific theory and method—on the part of its 
assemblers and interpreters. 

Admittedly, practice must come chronologically before 
theory—trial and error before orientation and an anchorage 
in principle—a flight to untested recourses before an estab- 
lished and verified procedure. Though it was quite a while 
before mankind knew that the circumference of a circle 
was 27R, they had yet made more or less accurate approxi- 
mations to that relation, and had got along somehow in prac- 
tice. So long as a process, however hit upon, works reason- 
ably well, it is not to be despised; indeed, it is in the way of 
being corrected into an ever more expedient adjustment; 
but let science once get behind action, and formerly inevi- 
table wastage and inadequacy are mended apace. 

It is not at such practical procedure that one can cavil, 
except as it rejects correction. The kind of sociology that 
depresses or even enrages is didacticism with a spurious 
cathedra; from self-complacent writers who, uxon a mean 
and inadequate outfit, generalize upon the busis of revela- 
tion, happy thoughts, analogy, emotional bias, ethical veri- 
ties, and other major premises; who say what people want 
to hear, thus persuading without proof. What is the use of 
presenting such stuff in surveys of “social thought”? What 
does it matter how such tinkling cymbals have tinkled? 
There seems to be a persuasion afloat that by averaging up a 
lot of baseless guesses the truth may somehow, mystically, 
be caused to emerge. Truly there is need of some modern 
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philosopher’s stone if such slag is to become of any conceiv- 
able value or validity. 

Social science may be yet in the pre-scientific stage 
through which all the reputed sciences have passed. Its evo- 
lution out of its juvenility may be retarded by the several 
serious handicaps that have been reviewed. It will probably 
never reach the certainty attained by the laboratory sciences 
as to sequences, laws, and power of accurate prediction. But 
if truly scientific methods are put into operation as fully as 
the nature of the materials will permit—involving arduous 
and obscure labors in the place of facile and sensation-pro- 
ducing guesswork and emotional exhortation—the study 
of social phenomena may issue in knowledge that can be 
employed to secure more expedient adjustments of human 
society to its life conditions. Social science can thus, if at all, 
attain to laws and to reliable forecasting. No one who is pos- 
sessed of historic sense will be disposed to deny that the view 
Spencer gave, of society as a whole, has been so enlightening 
that, as one eminent historian (who was at the time deriding 
“sociology”’) put it, history, after Spencer, had to be written 
in anew way. 

Economics has certain laws—of supply and demand, di- 
minishing return, Gresham’s Law, and so on—represent- 
ing, as all scientific laws do, the establishment of sequences 
based upon long-continued observation. Even Comte had a 
“law of the three estates.” What Spencer called “sociology” 
—and that was no despicable term in his day—is full of 
correlations, some of which have been mentioned above, and 
all of which result from the establishment of sequences. The 
detection of further sequences is a matter only of long-con- 
tinued observation and comparison—in short, of the dili- 
gent application of the inductive method. There is no reason 
why social facts should not be made to yield their signifi- 
cance like any other facts, if they are treated in the appro- 
priate way, as they have not been by the majority of writers 
on social subjects, in the past. Establishment of sequences 
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and laws always opens up new ranges of data by revealing 
their bearing; it also helps in the classification and analysis 
of contemporary materials and in maintaining the proper 
attitude concerning them. A change of attitude towards 
their materials, on the part of students of human society, is 
the essential prerequisite. 

Men are not wholly unreasonable, and they know when 
they are getting something; but they are not perennially 
thankful for being merely thrown into states of emotional 
excitement and then adjured to do this and that. Social 
scientists, so-called, have made too much use of the words 
“ought” and “must”—society “ought”? to do this; society 
“must” do that. It would be better if they discarded these 
vocables in favor of “‘is” and “can”—-society “is” such-and- 
such an organization; this or that change “can,” more 
often, “cannot,” be hoped for. At the least, even if men 
accept adjurations, they want some practical and practicable 
hint as to the “how.” They have been fed the husks of sub- 
lime dogmas and elevated visions, whose sponsors are always 
impatient of low detail. No wonder that men who have to 
live along somehow, and also lug their chanting seers on 
their backs, have become not a little a-weary of what they 
once took to be big medicine. 

If there is anything that “ought” to be done—in fact, 
“must”? be done—it is to develop a real science of society. 
With the world filling up and the social interrelations of all 
mankind becoming daily more intimate, complicated, and 
fraught with developing antagonisms, it is folly to deny the 
need of a science that will eventually suggest expedient ad- 
justments. A half century and more ago, Spencer set forth, 
unanswerably, the stark necessity of a science of society. 
And if men ask for the “how,” as they have a right, it is 
possible to answer: Only by following the lead of those dis- 
ciplines that have proved themselves. 
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FALSE SPRING 
By LOUISE OWEN 


RUEL with all its ancient cruelty 

Spring comes again, too soon, too beautiful: 
This slumbrous month was never meant to be 
More than an interlude, an icy lull. 
Heartless as beauty itself, the sunlight draws 
Too eager life up from the dormant roots— 
O kindness out of season, gentle pause 
Betraying flowers, destroying summer fruits! 


Let the earth sleep awhile; no joy can spring 

From snow-born bloom that snow will kill once more; 
Let the grief sleep that all awakenings bring, 

The quiet sorrow frozen at the core. 

Too soon the earth must open arms to pain, 

The ice-bound heart must crack its sheath again. 











A DEAD DOG 
By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


OM HUNT, who told the story of the dog’s 

death, said he thought it was a good story because 

it had such amazing contradictions in it. Some of 

his listeners weren’t so sure. “Where are the con- 
tradictions! ” someone asked. 

Tom went on at length about the beauty of the dog that 
got killed. He was an English setter, a full-blooded thor- 
oughbred one. He didn’t belong to the man who shot him 
but to a friend. 

It happened in Tennessee, in a little county-seat town, 
the one Tom came from, and the man who shot the dog 
was the county prosecuting attorney. Tom said they call 
them “attorney-generals” in Tennessee. That was stepping 
about among titles, everyone thought. 

Tom spoke again of contradictions in character. The 
point being that this prosecuting attorney—his name was 
John Wilkins—was a regular man-eater. We gathered he 
was a rampaging bloodhound when it came to going after 
some poor man or woman he had got up in the courts. 

Tom described him thus. He said he was a long lean man 
with cold gray eyes and a long jaw and walked with a lope. 

There would be a case up in the courts. So there was a 
man who had made or they had found on him, let’s say, 
a quart of moon. He had been drinking the stuff. That 
should have beén punishment enough, several men who 
were sitting about and listening thought and said. They 
spoke with feeling. Some of them had been in Tennessee 
and evidently had drunk of the Tennessee moon. 

But never mind, Tom said, they had him up. Suppose 
he was a little hill farmer from up in the hills. He had a 
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wife and three or four scrawny kids. As he had no money 
' the court had appointed an attorney to defend him, and the 
attorney, really touched by the poverty of the family—the 
| wife sitting there downhearted, her toes sticking out of her 
shoes, a dirty barefooted babe in her arms—the attorney 
for the defense, really touched, tried to get down to his job. 

Let us say they had asked the man where he got the 
moon and had even suggested that he tell who sold it to 
| him—if he would tell they would let him off lightly, a 
suspended sentence perhaps—but the man had said he did 
not know. 

' He didn’t want to give his friend away—that is to say, 
' if he did buy the booze, if he didn’t make it. 

' He said he had met a stranger in the road and had got 
it from him or had found it sitting under a tree or that he 
had seen two men running and that one of them dropped 
it. There are some wobbly stories of that kind told nowdays 
by unimaginative people in liquor cases in the country 
courts. 

The lawyer for the defense would be striding up and 
' down before the jury, occasionally putting his handker- 
_ chief to his eyes and pleading. He would bea short fat man 
with a red nose. 

“Let him off this time. Look at that woman there, a 
mother, gentlemen. Look at that babe. Look at its innocent 
eyes.” 

“Have you got a mother? Have you got a wife?” 

He tells the jury that the hill woman has told him that 
there isn’t a stick of wood in her house at home. The chil- 
dren are all small. They can’t cut wood. “Look at them. 
| Can babes like that cut wood? Can they chop down trees in 

the forest recesses of this country? ” 

“Let him go, gentlemen, this time. Let him go. Be easy 
on him.” 

“Do you want the babe to freeze? Do you want the little 
tired mother to freeze?” 
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The attorney for the defense gets through and sits down, 
wiping his eyes, and John Wilkins gets up. His gray eyes 
are as cold as ice. He sneers. Tom Hunt, when he told this 
story, walked up and down in his room acting out the parts, 

“Do your duty gentlemen. Stick it to him,” Tom 
shouted, trying to give us all a picture of this John Wilkins 
in court. 

“S-blood!” 

“Ah, we’ve heard this kind of stuff before. Don’t think 
these mountain moonshiners ain’t slick.” 

“They lie.” 

“We gave him a chance. Why won’t he tell where he 
got that liquor? Likely as not he went and borrowed that 
woman and those kids. How do we know they are his 
kids?” 

“Stick it to him.” 

““We’ve been bunked enough in this county. We honest 
men in this community have got to stand together. You let 
down the bars to this rabble, let a little cheap sentimentality 
sway you, look at a few cheap tears shed by some lawyer— 
who has maybe got an onion hid in his handkerchief—you 
let these fellows off—” 

“Very likely this man made the stuff himself. Who’s 
ruining the young men of this town? You know who they 
are, who’s being ruined.” (Walking to the poor dum- 
founded mountain man)—“He doesn’t know whether 
moon whisky ruins people or not—he has always drunk it 
—he has been ruined himself a long time—he was born 
ruined.” John Wilkins, the cold, the iron-hearted one, 
points a shaking finger. 

“There he is—the miscreant, the home-ruiner.” 

“Stick it to him, gentlemen. Stick it to him.” 

Tom said that John Wilkins got an almighty sight of 
convictions in his Tennessee county. He told about a lot 
of cases. 

There was a little thin-cheeked girl, only sixteen. She 
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had a half-crazy mother and her dad was the town drunk- 
ard. 

She wanted some silk stockings, like other girls had, and 
a fur coat, bought on the instalment plan. That, Tom said, 
was why she did what she did do. 

“Stick it to her, gentlemen. Don’t waver. She is a home- 
ruiner.” 

Suppose, said Tom, there was a woman—this happened 
in that county in Tennessee—who being what she was, a 
widow with two or three kids living on a mean little hill- 
side farm near town, so worn out with toil and worry try- 
ing to get along that Tom didn’t think she was accountable 
for anything she did—suppose such a woman, being in her 
cabin, killed a man. 

' She did kill one. He was a young man, a young moun- 
tain rough. He came to her cabin one winter afternoon, 
Tom said, with another young man. They just came along 
' a mountain road and stopping at the house began to annoy 
| the woman. They had been drinking. 

' “So you’re a widow. It’s a shame you aren’t prettier. If 
you was prettier I’d kiss you, that’s what I’d do.” 

“Now you git out of here. You let me alone. You let me 
alone.” 

The woman was getting worked up. Her kids were 
scared. One of them was crying. 

So the young fellows, being full of moon whisky, being 
young mountain roughs, wouldn’t let her alone, and she 
picked up a stove poker—it was a heavy iron one turned 
at the end, and sat by a stone fireplace. 

She ran at one of the young fellows and swung the 
poker, not intending to hit him, but the heavy sharp iron 
entered his head and he fell down dead. Tom Hunt acted 
that scene out for us too. First he was the little tired moun- 
tain woman and then he was the young rough. Tom was 
good. Everyone said he should have gone on the stage. 

As the mountain woman he made his face look worn 
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and haggard. Fred Sloper was in the room with us and Fred 
always carries a cane. Tom picked it up and rushed acrogs 
the room. We all drew back, thinking he was going to hit 
someone but fortunately, just as we were all becoming 
alarmed, he shifted characters again. He became the young 
rough, threw his hands up to his head, groaned, and fel] 
down dead. He did a very good fall. 

That woman was up for trial on a murder charge. 

“She killed him, didn’t she? ” 

“It may not be murder. It’s manslaughter though.” 

“You got to stick it to her, gentlemen. You got to be 
firm.” 

Tom said it made him sick. 

“Stick it to ’em.” 

“Stick it to em.” 

He said that all around that county they called John 
Wilkins “old stick it to ’em.” The odd part was that every 
time he came up for re-election he went in again with a 
whoop. He got a smashing big majority every time. Even 
a lot of people, moonshiners and so forth, he had stuck for 
jail sentences or maybe a turn on the road, went to the polls 
and voted him in again. 

Tom said he couldn’t figure it out in any way except 
that these mountain people said to themselves—“Well, 
he’s just a fellow trying to do his job. He does it pretty 
well.” 

“TI guess he don’t have no personal feelings. I guess he’s 
just a fellow, doing his job,” they said. 

But to return to dogs. Tom explained that there was a 
lot of good bird hunting over in his home county, in Ten- 
nessee. He said that a good bird dog was something in that 
country. Once there was a case in the courts in that county. 
It was about a bird dog that had been shot by a farmer and 
the owner was suing for the value of the dog. They called 
another farmer, a young man, as a dog expert. 


“What is a good bird dog worth?” a lawyer asked. 
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“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “It depends on the dog.” 

“A good one,” he said, “a really good one is, I guess, 
worth more than anything else in this world.” 

Tom told this story to illustrate, you understand, how 
they felt about bird dogs in that Tennessee county. 

“Tt is like this,” ‘Tom said. “You may be a good shot and 
maybe not. If you are going to hunt, it’s nice to be a good 
shot.” 

“Because up the birds come and there you are. You are 
hunting with another fellow over a brace of dogs. They 
are in a stubble field near a fence.” Tom was acting the part 
of a hunter now. He had got ahold of Fred Sloper’s stick 
again. 

“The dogs are stanch,” he said. “They are standing 
rigid.” 

“You advance. ‘First or last bird?’ you say to your part- 
ner. That’s so you won’t both of you crack down on the 
same bird.” 

“He’s a crack shot, let’s say. ‘First one,’ he says. He’ll 
take the first bird up and leave the last one to you.” 

“Of course you’ll both do what you can in the mass of 
them.” 

“The point being that, for the moment, you yourself 
are something nice. There you stand, not too rigid, not re- 
laxed either. Up the birds go. You draw down on them. 
Bang. It’s something to drop them clean, one after the 
other.” 

“Suppose they are at the edge of the fence in that stubble 
field and there is a hillside, covered with dense laurel, as 
so many of the hillsides are in Tennessee. You have got to 
work fast and accurately all right.” 

Tom pointed out something else too. 

“Suppose now,” he said, “you aren’t such a crack shot. 
You go out with two fellows that are.” 

“There’s your covey. So you draw a little back. Perhaps 
you don’t shoot at all.” 
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“You take it out of you watching the dogs and the men,” 

There is something fine, Tom pointed out, in seeing 
well-trained men and animals working perfectly together 
like that, the dogs doing their part, the men their part, 
everything just right between animal and man, each un- 
derstanding the other, each depending on the other. 

“Tf you can’t shoot much,” Tom said, “you can get al- 
most as much satisfaction going along and just looking— 
more maybe.” 

He spoke about men and horses. 

“Go to the races,” he said. “You see a horse and his rider 
working beautifully together.” 

“Then, say, the rider is thrown. There is the horse run- 
ning alone. He runs about as well as he did before but it 
doesn’t mean anything to you.” 


The particular dog that got killed, Tom said, was named 
in the national setter bird-dog book—it seems there is a 
record kept of all such thoroughbred dogs—“Windham’s 
Kentucky Lad,” but his owner didn’t commonly call him 
that. He called him “Bum.” 

He belonged, said Tom, to a man named Sam Rierdon 
and Sam Rierdon was a sawmill man. Tom said he was a 
bushy, hairy kind of a man, rather stout and short, and that 
his wife was dead. 

Then he had a daughter and she died. 

So he had gone in for dogs, the English setter breed, and 
had three, all good ones, but this Bum was the best of the 
lot. 

He had been trained right and was right, ‘Tom said. 

He was a tail-bleeder. 

“You know,” Tom said, “a good one, not too thick- 
skinned, fast, with a fine nose—” 

That kind, according to Tom, never do get fat. Some of 
them, the best of them, he said, were like the son of the 
Tsar of Russia that got shot up by the Bolshevists. ‘They 
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were easy bleeders, we gathered. If you pointed a finger at 
one of them he bled a little right at the place you were 
pointing at. He was that fine on the trigger, that sensitive, 
let’s say. 

This Bum bled at the tail. The end of his swinging tail 
sot blood red, that is to say, a place at the tail’s end, about 
as big as a shaving brush, got red like that when he had 
been working five minutes in the field. 

The tail was threshing from side to side, sticking up in 
the gray-brown fall fields of ‘Tennessee like that. 

Tom said Bum could scent a covey of birds farther, in 
all kinds of weather, and go nearer without flushing and 
would stand stancher and would pick up and bring in dead 
birds faster than any dog he had ever seen work. 

He said that when a covey had been broken up he seemed 
to know just where the singles had gone. He would pick 
them up and stand them, one after another, Tom said, like 
picking up apples on the ground under a tree. 

What happened was that the man John Wilkins—the 
hard-boiled, cold-hearted prosecuting attorney—borrowed 
this Bum from his owner for a day’s hunting. 

One day he saw this Sam Rierdon on the street. 

“Sam,” he said, “I got a dog all right but I’ve been hear- 
ing about your Bum.” 

“Td like to shoot over him once,” he said. 

“All right John,” said Sam. “Say when.” 

“To-morrow,” said John. 

“All right,” said Sam. “He’s in his kennel back of my 
house.” 

“Won’t you come along?” says John. 

“I can’t,” says Sam. “I got a car of lumber to get off 
to-morrow.” 

John Wilkins went hunting alone, taking his own dog 
and Bum. He drove out to a place called Poorfolk Valley. 
Tom said it was a long narrow valley between high Ten- 
nessee hills and was about fifteen miles out from town. 
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There were some little flat fields along a creek in that 
valley. Sometimes the hills pitched right down to the 
creek’s edge and the road, and sometimes they opened out, 
making the fields. 

They were old corn, wheat, and rye fields, and the farm- 
ers who owned them knew John. He had hunted that yal- 
ley before but it hadn’t been hunted much that year. 

Something had held John up in town and he didn’t get 
started until late afternoon. It was a cold windy day and 
snow threatened. It was a bad day, Tom said, for birds. 

“Tt was the kind of a day,” he said, “when the birds are 
likely to be in the woods or in the thickets on the sides of 
the mountains where you can’t get at them much.” 

“The birds felt a storm coming,” he explained, “and 
were getting ready for it.” 

This is what happened after John Wilkins, that icy-eyed 
Tennessee attorney-general of ‘Tom’s home county in Ten- 
nessee, got out into the Poorfolk Valley and had begun to 
hunt. 

He got out there and got the dogs, Bum and one of his 
own, a bitch named Flora, out of the car. The road just 
there, where he happened to stop the car, ran up out of the 
valley and climbed the side of a steep bluff. 

He went down the side of the bluff through dense lau- 
rels, crossed a creek, and got into some fields. He didn’t 
expect to do much. It wasn’t any kind of a hunting day. 

He worked up through the fields and Bum and Flora 
worked well together, backing each other up just fine, and 
he got into two coveys and knocked down four birds. 

The last covey he shot into was in a narrow little fieid at 
the edge of another bluff, where the laurel was pretty thick, 
and the birds, after he had shot into them, scattered and 
went up in there. 

There wasn’t much chance to get at them again but he 
thought he might get a single or two. 

So with his gun in his hand he crossed the creek and 
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climbed the bluff. He had found a little footing and was 
going along, working his way up, when, said Tom, he 
kicked up a bird. Just where the dogs were he didn’t know. 
The bird went off fast, on up the side of the bluff. 

Of course John cracked down on him. He always 
thought afterward that the dog Bum must have found an- 
other single farther up the hillside somewhere and was 
standing him there, hidden by the bushes, making his point. 

John Wilkins missed his bird. It had gone whirling 
through the top of a young cedar tree some twenty yards 
away up the bluff. He heard a little sound when that hap- 
pened, not much of a sound he said afterward, just a tiny 
little yelp, like the quick excited yelp of a pup. 

' John worked on up the hill—it was laborious climbing 

—keeping his eye out for the dogs and thinking maybe he 
_ might find them down on some of the birds. He didn’t find 
| anything, so he finally blew his whistle for the dogs to 
come in and his Flora came. Bum didn’t appear. 

John had got up to the place where that first bird had 
disappeared into the tree, thinking he might have got him, 
| after all. “You know how a good shot is,”” Tom said, “he 
hates to think he ever misses one.” 

There was a little ledge of rock just under the tree. He 


stood there and looked around and the bird flew out but he 


didn’t shoot. For, at just that moment, his eye caught some- 
thing. It was Bum lying on another ledge of rock some 
twenty feet below where he stood. It had begun to snow 
- now, light hard flurries of snow, and the wind was howling. 
Bum had been standing a bird and had been shot and 
knocked down the side of the bluff. 

John Wilkins dropped his gun and leaped down. There 
Bum was. He didn’t seem to be bleeding. There were two 
little flecks of blood on his white sides but these might well 
_ have come from his bloody tail whipping around. The 
creek that ran through the valley was a hundred yards be- 
_ low, and John carried Bum in his arms, half falling and 
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tumbling down through the brush to the creek’s bank, |; 
was a wonder, Tom thought, he didn’t break his own neck. 

Bum was still alive but couldn’t stand on his hind legs, 
He kept looking, as under such circumstances a dog will, 
into John Wilkins’s eyes. They were the same eyes, Tom 
reminded us, into which more than one poor man and 
woman in that county had looked, hoping to find a little 
mercy and, as Tom said, human sympathy there and find- 
ing none. 

John Wilkins took off his hat and dipping up water in 
it poured it over the dog’s head. 

That went on for some time but didn’t seem to do any 
good. 

So he picked the dog up in his arms again, waded the 
stream, crossed a field and then, climbing through the 
laurels, got up the hillside to the road where the car was. 

Bum was heavy of course. It was a steep climb. Every 
now and then John Wilkins had to put him down for a rest 
and to get his breath, and every time he did Bum looked up 
at him again, threshing the red shaving-brush end of his 
tail about and trying to get to his feet. 

He couldn’t make it. Tom thought he must have been 
shot and had leaped into the air with a little yelp. Falling 
over the ledge he had broken his back. 

Every time he tried to get to his feet like that John Wil- 
kins gritted his teeth and a little sobbing sound came from 
between his lips. “Don’t Bum. For God’s sake don’t. Lie 
still. Don’t do it,” he pleaded. 

He got him up to the road to where the car was. John’s 
own dog, the bitch Flora, was already there. “Well,” John 
said, “she was a female. She didn’t seem to mind much.” 
She was hopping around in the road wagging her tail and 
jumping on her master. She never paid any attention to 
Bum. 

This John Wilkins, Tom said, was pretty sick by now. 
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He felt weak and looked pale and done up. He put Bum 
on some dry grass beside the road and started towards a dis- 
tant farmhouse. The road was muddy. Tom said he went 
a little way along the road and then came back. He had 
happened to think that poor Bum might try to get to his 
legs again while he was gone and he couldn’t bear the 
thought. How Tom knew all these details I can’t say. He 
was down there on a visit for the fall shooting when all this 
happened. I’m just telling it as he told it to us. 

He said that John came back along the muddy road and, 
getting a piece of rope from the car, tied Bum so he 
couldn’t, he hoped, make that effort to get to his feet, Bum 
looking him in the eyes in that hurt-dog way all the time. 
Then he went and got the farmer. The farmer was a man 
he knew. He, the farmer, looked at the dog, felt of him 
and said he thought he would be all right. He lifted him 
up and put him in the front seat of the car. “I don’t believe 
his back’s broke,” he said—he was one of the optimistic 
kind of men who are always trying to cheer people up—“if 
you get him to a veterinarian in town I think he’ll be O.K.., 
John,” he said. 

John Wilkins started for town and the dog died on the 
seat beside him on the way in. My friend Tom Hunt, who, 
you must admit, is a good describer—while he was telling 
us about it in his room that day he acted everything out, 
even the part of Bum—described all this to us. He spoke 
at length about the drive home. He said Bum never whim- 
pered. He said John Wilkins couldn’t help looking hope- 
fully at him every now and then but that, every time he 
did, his eyes met that look in the dog’s eyes and he came 
near running the car off the road and into the ditch. 

“Tt got dark,” Tom said, “and it snowed and at last John, 
with the dead Bum on the seat beside him, got to Sam Rier- 
don’s house.” Sam’s house was out at the edge of town. He 
lived alone but was pretty well heeled, Tom said, and had 
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some niggers that waited on him, got his food, kept his 
house in order and all. We gathered, from what Tom said, 
that he was rather a lonesome man. 

A man like that, who had lost his wife and his daughter 
and really had nothing but his dogs— 

John Wilkins got there after dark and parked the car 
in the road in front of the house. He took the dead Bum in 
his arms and went and laid him on the front porch of the 
house, by the front door. 

Then he took a turn in the yard, walking around in the 
dark in the snow trying to get a grip on himself. This John 
Wilkins, as you may well guess, being prosecuting attorney 
in a mountain county in Tennessee, had been up against 
things in his life. More than once there had been threats 
made to take his life, Tom said, but they hadn’t scared him 
none. 

He was scared now though. Finally, bracing himself, he 
went and knocked on the door. 

Sam Rierdon came out. “I shot your dog,” John Wilkins 
said. “Well, I shot Bum. I killed him. He’s dead. There he 
is.’ Tom said that John Wilkins shot the words at Sam 
Rierdon. He spoke as though an injury had been done him 
and he was sore. “He had to,” ‘Tom said. 

He pointed at Bum lying there dead. The light from in- 
side the house came out through the open door and lighted 
up the scene. Tom said that Sam Rierdon didn’t say a word 
and that John Wilkins didn’t say anything more. 

The prosecuting attorney took one look at his friend the 
lumberman and then, still acting as though he was sore, 
went away. He went out to his car and getting in drove 
rapidly away. It was snowing pretty hard. He seemed to 
want to get away from the sight of his friend and his 
friend’s house. 

That was all of it, Tom said, all of the story. 

Except about John Wilkins’s icy-gray eyes, about his be- 
ing so hard-boiled. Tom said quite a lot about that and 
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about his looking at Sam Rierdon and Sam looking at him 
and what each saw in the other’s eyes, but I’1l leave all that 
out. 

Tom also talked a lot about the inconsistencies in the 
character of John Wilkins. “It’s the inconsistency of the 
whole thing that makes the story, that’s what makes it in- 
teresting,” he said. 

“A man like that, who could be so hard-boiled about 
people and be like that about a dog.” 

Well, I respect Tom all right. I respect his story-telling 
ability and the way he acts out the parts when he is telling 
a story, but that day when he told several of us this story 
up in his room and after we left and were walking along a 
street I asked the rest of the crowd what they thought. 
They were all men with more or less experience of dogs 
and horses and men. 

“Do you think he was inconsistent, this Wilkins?” I 
asked. 

“Inconsistent?” they all said. “What are you talking 
about? I can’t see where the inconsistency lies.” 











AMERICAN CRITICISM AND THE 
FIGHTING HOPE 


By GORHAM B. MUNSON 


MONG my essays there is one that somehow be- 
came a cause of contention. Naturally, in such a 
case, the author grows eager to put in another 
word, to answer the objections, to make his point 
of view more clear. 

On re-reading “American Literature and the Unattain- 
able,” the essay I am referring to, I found that the ideas in 
it seemed as firm and valid to me as they did at the time it 
was written three years ago. Its theme is the great need for 
at least a handful of American writers to conceive of a per- 
fection in life and in literature far higher than any current 
standard and to dedicate themselves to a quest of this high 
perfection. Events, I said, are conspiring to give America 
the hegemony of Western culture, but what are we doing 
to prepare ourselves for the leadership that is being thrust 
upon us? We must rise to the occasion; and to reach a high 
level, it seemed to me imperative that we seek out sources 
for our culture of a greater elevation than our present 
sources. Then I made what I foresaw would be an unpopv- 
lar suggestion, namely, that certain stupendous works of 
Indian literature might, if studied by us, have a strangely 
re-vitalizing effect on our imaginations. I shall not press 
that suggestion again; not that it seems less good to me, but 
because it is untimely until our provincial outlook on world 
literature has been made ashamed of itself. There is noth- 
ing more futile than to suggest remote expeditions to the 
stay-at-home mind: one must first awaken in that mind 
some desire to go exploring. But I did, after the re-reading, 
come to the conclusion that I could better the expression of 
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the ideas in ‘American Literature and the Unattainable,” 
that I could make a new attack on the question of a re- 
nascence in America, that I could feel out the difficulties 
and our insufficiencies from a different angle. 

For what, in the light of my essay, is the true function 
of American literary criticism at the present time? The 
answer seems clear to me. It is generalship in the field of 
ideas, but it is precisely criticism as generalship, criticism 
as the manipulation of leading ideas in a definite campaign 
to achieve culture’s larger objectives, that is almost non- 
existent in America. Criticism as a scholarly exercise, or 
as the garnishing of one’s impressions, or as partisanship 
and guerilla warfare between schools, or as biography— 
these we have in plenty, but criticism as intellectual strat- 
egy, criticism of the type practised by Matthew Arnold, 
we have not. 

The nearest approximation is the criticism written by 
Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt, but is not their psy- 
chology that of the defender of the still glowing embers 
of noble traditions? Their criticism is important for that 
reason: it keeps certain precious things in our heritage from 
being extinguished. Nor are they purely defensive. Their 
occasional sorties into the thick of present-day literature al- 
ways give their enemies, the naturalists, furiously to think, 
or at least furiously to dig up all the trite arguments again. 
Still, as has been often pointed out, Babbitt and More are 
not strongly interested in the contemporary scene. Their 
generalizations apply to it, but these authors do not descend 
day by day into its turmoil and work with its elements syrr- 
pathetically and zealously. They lack the note of advance, 
the vision of a future to be won, which distinguished and 
made inspiring so many pages of Matthew Arnold. I have 
called their criticism in the main defensive, because of 
them and of the New Humanists in general it may be said 
that they too often write exclusively in the spirit of Ober- 
mann’s saying, “Périssons en résistant.” 
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But there is still a fighting hope to-day that justifies the 
undertaking of a more aggressive critical policy. Were 
there no hope, were resistance in vain, then the mere men. 
tion of Arnold’s heroic effort would be the only word 
needed for complete discouragement. For what was the 
fate of that effort? In 1865 Matthew Arnold published an 
essay entitled “The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time,” in which he argued that the noblest work of criti- 
cism “is to keep man from a self-satisfaction which is re- 
tarding and vulgarizing, to lead him towards perfection, 
by making his mind dwell upon what is excellent in itself, 
and the absolute beauty and fitness of things.”” With all his 
fine powers of persuasion, Arnold strove to make this con- 
ception prevail and—it has not prevailed. An English lady 
of the pen with a considerable following in our country can 
say, as she did recently, that Arnold was “fa man of im- 
mense usefulness for his age and hardly any for us,” and 
wait for the applause to die down. 

We come more than two score years after his death. 
Does the Anglo-Saxon of to-day love intelligence and 
grace any more than did his ancestor sixty-five years ago’ 
Unnecessary question, for everyone knows to-day’s Anglo- 
Saxon is more indifferent than his father or grandfather to 
Arnold’s leading ideas. The cult of the relative has tri- 
umphed in men’s hearts over the cult of the best. Most 
marked of all, there has been no continuity of effort along 
the lines Arnold mapped out, but decidedly there has been 
a break as impressionistic criticism has become prevalent. 
How, if a man of Arnold’s great gifts has failed to per- 
petuate his impulse, can we dare to dream that warfare 
with the Philistines can be waged with any, even the faint- 
est, hope of success at present—when the odds are heavier 
and the gifts smaller? 

If we examine only contemporary literature, we shall 
not abate our pessimism one jot. Our best living writers 
honestly earn praise on many counts but certainly not on 
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one score, wisdom. Who would go to Gide or Thomas 
Mann or James Joyce for more than a highly personal, 
highly subjective revelation of the meaning of life? We 
say that they are ingenious, but not profound, in their in- 
terpretations of life, and that whatever their merits may 
be, they do not begin to compare in wisdom with such au- 
thors as Jonathan Swift and Ben Jonson. I refrain from 
naming the monumentally great. No, the modern man of 
letters is not very wise: his knowledge is not very great, and 
the emotions that are linked to his knowledge are not re- 
markable for depth or intensity or grandeur. It is only out- 
side modern letters that one’s hopes begin to rise, that one 
feels that tremendous conceptions are still abroad in the 
world. In modern physics, for instance—in Whitehead and 
Eddington, who are in as much disfavor, it seems, with the 
classical party of writers as with their opponents, the old- 
style romantic materialists. And there are some new and 
great ideas in psychology, though they are not the prop- 
erty of any of the advertised schools. There is nowadays a 
creative stir in the science that studies the nature of the 
physical world and in the science that studies the nature 
of man, and sooner or later, we can hope, these stirrings 
will communicate themselves to the literary man. It is 
because the scientific world is superior to that of Arnold’s 
day, less naive, more skeptical of itself, advanced to deeper 
thresholds of mystery, that we can dare to hope modern 
literature may catch some of its fire and gravity. Again, 
the fact that no practising critic has gifts that measure up 
to Arnold’s is not so discouraging as it seems. We subalterns 
and enlisted men have our work to do, and perhaps a union 
of us, a corporal’s guard, will do much to compensate for 
the absence of a field marshal of genius whose fate is, it 
seems, when he appears to have no battalions whatever to 
command. 

There is, I am asserting, a fighting hope that American 
literature will force itself up to a higher plateau and a 
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more spacious view. American criticism by identifying it. 
self with that fighting hope can be something more than 
mere post facto chatter. 

One can affirm that, though the chances are heavily 
against it, there is a fighting hope that a number of Ameri- 
can writers, whether through external stimulation from 
certain major dynamic conceptions in science or, less likely, 
from a change of heart in themselves, may pitch their aims 
higher, may in fact labor for an all but impossible perfec- 
tion. They have, one might almost say, but to look a little 
beyond the circle of their habitual thoughts. Criticism to- 
day that has a real concern for the immediate future faces 
the task of keeping this fighting hope alive and of aiding 
it emotionally and intellectually. 

Yes, emotionally; for though criticism is primarily 
commerce with literary knowledge and ideas, it must in- 
duce states of feeling that are in correspondence with its 
aims and judgments. It must, to begin with, propagate 
dissatisfaction, or, in Arnold’s words, it must “keep man 
from a self-satisfaction which is retarding and vulgariz- 
ing.” And it must, at the same time, do what it can to pro- 
mote a state of aspiration, to lead man, as Arnold puts it, 
“towards perfection, by making his mind dwell upon what 
is excellent in itself, and the absolute beauty and fitness of 
things.” It is the aspiring man who is the most dissatisfied 
man: “divine discontent” is bred out of divine aspiration. 

The passion of the kind of criticism I am thinking about 
is for perfection. In that passion is its driving force, in it is 
the urge that keeps the critic greatly dissatisfied and always 
restless in periods of mediocrity. But at the same time he 
is in love with the potentialities of human greatness, in love 
with the best that human beings have done and, for that 
reason, can do again. As long as this passion sets it on fire, 
criticism need not fear it will become merely judicial or 
complacent or tutorial or rigid. It will continually threaten 
our old habits, and for that reason it will be unpopular; we 
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do not like to make the effort to break fixed habits of think- 
ing and feeling. 

Who really wants to live in the presence of sweeping 
and drastic criticism? What author or what reader really 
fancies that it is enjoyable to be subjected to an enhanced 
critical awareness of the excellent, the best, in literature? 
Men no more naturally crave the best criticism than they 
naturally crave justice. Be not just to me but accept me at 
my face value is the covert cry of every man to every other 
man. But the price to be paid for leniency of regard and 
smallness of demands is that we shall live on husks when 
—who knows? —we might feast on the calf. 

But is there not a danger that the critic who makes it his 
deliberate business to produce dissatisfaction will lose sym- 
pathy with the creative literary artist? I do not think so: 
not in our age, at least, which makes such a cult of sym- 
pathy and condemns the stringent. Furthermore, the 
critic’s experience makes him much more sympathetic with 
the artist than is the lay person, for the critic is necessarily 
a craftsman with words and in most cases has essayed verse 
and fiction and thus knows very well how difficult is the 
path of the artist, whereas the lay reader frequently speaks 
harshly from the haughtiness that goes with inexperience 
and the lack of practical knowledge of the craft. When one 
finds a typical reviewer of verse remarking, after he has 
listed the names of Yvor Winters, Hart Crane, Allen Tate, 
John Crowe Ransom, Léonie Adams, Louise Bogan, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, and Phelps Putnam, that “we have little 
reason for complaint about the present state of poetry,” it 
is evident that contemporary reviewers are not defective in 
sympathy. The defect seems rather to be that they have lost 
the sense of greatness in poetic accomplishment: when they 
say in effect that contemporary American poets are getting 
along well enough, thank you, and there is little excuse for 
negative criticism, they are as a matter of fact condescend- 
ing to the poets—are not according them what is due 
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their promise, namely, that they should be put in com- 
parison and competition with the best poets. If they are 
infra classem, below the class par excellence of writers, can 
they or we rest satisfied? In this time of praise-singing, | 
venture to say that there is not a single classical (in the 
original sense of the best, as both Sainte-Beuve and Arnold 
remind us) poet in the list our cheerful reviewer has made, 
and I was—may I add as a sign of sympathy with the bud- 
ding of new poetic talents? —a champion of Hart Crane in 
the days when there were neither public, publishers, nor 
critics for his obscure, densely energetic, strangely moving 
metaphors. Of the poets just named, he belongs most 
clearly to the company of those who “utter their beautiful 
melodies of verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, 
possessed by a spirit not their own.” But the Muse speaks 
not freely through him but muffled in the poet’s private 
obscurities, and for that reason alone he is imfra classem, 

If we reflect on our recent literary history, we have in- 
deed a lesson to learn. Ten or fifteen years ago American 
critics were infected with the spirit of revolt. They did 
spread dissatisfaction with current American magazines 
and books, with a number of our sores, with the conditions 
of industrial life, and so on. They wanted American 
writers to do different things from those pretty concerns 
that occupied American penmen between 1900 and 1915. 
They helped to inspire new directions and to import new 
influences. There was a burst of energy, a study of the 
American Fact was set up, and we got a growth of fiction 
that, whatever its faults may be, was honest reporting. 
There was a demand for more personal expression by our 
writers, and we got that too, an abundance, an excess in- 
deed, of self-expression. There was a wish for experimen- 
tation in literary styles and forms, and that was gratified, 
handsomely by a few, inexpertly by most experimenters. As 
we received these things, note that our discontent gradu- 
ally diminished, then suddenly it disappeared. Revolt 
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became a convention, complacency settled down like a pall, 
the movement circled about blindly and its leaders won- 
dered to themselves, “Where shall we aim now? What is 
our destination? ” 

The trouble clearly is that this movement that so ro- 
mantically hued the years from 1915 to 1930 never had 
any real destination. It wanted to achieve a few objects, 
objects that were comparatively easy to attain: it wanted to 
break loose, a comparatively easy thing to do. But its very 
successes killed it. Breaking loose, it lost its state of dis- 
satisfaction, and, achieving its limited objects, it became 
smug. 

American criticism, our recent past tells us, must exceed 
its former desires, and it must find greater reasons for be- 
ing dissatisfied. 

But important as heat (or passion) is to a critical move- 
ment, it is more important that such a movement should 
give off light (or intelligence). Indeed, we have just seen 
in the last decade how enthusiasm dissipates itself, how it 
fails to get harnessed and used, how the chill sets in, when 
the leading conceptions are weak. The care of American 
criticism must be to enlarge and make more powerful the 
conceptions it proposes to live by and fight for. The anal- 
ogy of intelligence with light is apt, for it suggests the 
only way in which criticism can really stimulate the crea- 
tive literary worker. That way is by setting up and main- 
taining in all their brightness certain solar conceptions. 

Great conceptions radiate energy. Often it happens that 
those who benefit by them scarcely acknowledge their pres- 
ence, just as we on our planet rarely think very much about 
our sun. But the sun is essential to our existence all the 
same, and literature withers and droops when its solar en- 
ergy comes to it only fitfully and diluted—as at present, I 
must add. Matthew Arnold’s way of stating this zmdirect 
nourishment of creative writing by criticism has been often 
quoted: criticism tends, he said, “to make the best ideas 
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prevail. Presently these ideas reach society, the touch of 
truth is the touch of life, and there is a stir and growth 
everywhere; out of this stir and growth come the creative 
epochs of literature.” 

Criticism, that is to say, acts on the atmosphere envelop. 
ing the literary life. Literature does not depend for its exist. 
ence on criticism—of course it does not: literature plunges 
its roots elsewhere, it draws its gross nourishment from the 
wide world and not from criticism. But criticism should 
make the effort to keep the air, which the creative literary 
genius is to breathe, pure and tonic and bright; and it doe 
that, I maintain, by keeping solar conceptions alive and 
operative, by insisting that literature thrives and expand; 
best when it is heliocentric. 

To be specific—I will name three conceptions (neither 
new nor old but perennial) that I think literary criticism 
should never allow to become dim or inoperative. They are, 
respectively, the writer-reader contract, the imitation of 
nature, and the criterion of artistic effects. The proportions 
of an essay forbid me to do more here than to sketch them, 
but if the reader will complete them from the sketches, 
will search out their manifold implications, he will find 
them incontrovertible. 

Emphasis on the first, the proper relationship of readers 
and writers, is particularly relevant now during our con- 
valescence from an epidemic of self-expression. What a 
waste of energy we have seen! And how much of it pre- 
ventable had only the fixed terms of the writer-reader con- 
tract been observed! For at the bottom writing is a form of 
communication; it is not a substitute for muttering to 
oneself or singing off key in the bathroom or boring one’s 
hearer with a discourse not suited to him or talking baby- 
talk in public; it is not analogous with any form of verbal 
behavior in which a hearer is not taken into consideration. 
No, the true writer undertakes, if I may say so, to impreg- 
nate a definite audience: he despises writing merely for the 
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sake of self-indulgence as he despises other forms of soli- 
tary vice. 

Not everyone of late has succumbed to the silly notion 
that the function of the artist is to express himself regard- 
less of the reader, and that the business of the reader is to 
decode the artist’s private soliloquy and make sense of it. 
The traditional conception of literature lived on in the 
minds of popular novelists, at least, and I am going to quote 
on this point the bluff words of one who is a good deal 
more than a popular novelist. No Crocean theorizing had 
a chance to corrupt Arnold Bennett’s clear-mindedness on 
the reader-writer contract. Listen to his common sense: 
“Artists, like washerwomen, cannot live on one another. 
Moreover, nobody has any right to disdain the public. You 
will find that, as a general rule, the greatest artists have 
managed to get and to keep on good terms with the public. 
If an artist is clever enough—f he is not narrow, insolent, 
and unbalanced—he will usually contrive while pleasing 
himself to please the public, or a public. It is his business 
to do so. If he does not do so he proves himself incom- 
petent. He is merely mumbling to himself. Just as the finite 
connotes the infinite, so an artist connotes a public. . 

You may say that it is not easy to make any public listen 
to the truth about anything. Well, of course, it isn’t.” 

I call that a healthy statement. “It is not easy to make 
any public listen to the truth about anything.” Therein, in 
the fact that the reader does not like to read, that he is 
indifferent or hostile to his author, until he is, so to speak, 
bewitched by the necromancy of art, lies the first great 
challenge of literature to its would-be maker. This it is, the 
great array of difficulties that is presented, that arouses the 
author’s spirit. The true writer invents and multiplies dif- 
ficulties for himself: he seeks to perform harder and 
harder feats upon the psychology of his chosen audience. 
The self-expressionist invents and multiplies difficulties 
for the reader. That is the practical difference. 
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What is it that the intelligent reader stipulates when he 
takes up a book? Not that the book should be easy of com- 
prehension or false or distorted for the sake of his comfort, 
not those things at all, but this—that no matter how difj- 
cult the content of a book may be to master, its author 
should throughout remain aware that he is actually ad- 
dressing a reader and aiming to make preconceived effects 
upon him. And the author in turn engages not to evade the 
normal difficulties of communication by ignoring his audi- 
ence but on the contrary to overcome these difficulties with 
all the skill at his disposal. 

This, I know, is commonplace doctrine, but the oddity 
of our times is that the truth and importance of certain 
commonplaces must be insisted upon. We have become 
blind to the luminosity of the conception of literature as 
primarily communication, and our crying need is not for 
novel theofies of expression but for a recovery of our vision 
of the exchange of obligations between writers and readers. 

However, communication is not art. It is basic to art but 
many forms of communication are totally inartistic. Here 
I shall have to bring in, as a concession to the muddled 
aesthetics of the times, Aristotle and his canonized theory 
of imitation. That theory I understand not at all in what is, 
to me, the perfectly extraordinary sense of the author of 
“The Modern Temper,” who remarked that “to say that 
tragedy is the imitation of a noble action is to be guilty of 
assuming, first, that art and photography are the same, and, 
second, that there may be something inherently noble in 
an act as distinguished from the motives which prompted 
it or from the point of view from which it is regarded.” 
I do not think that Aristotle stands corrected by Mr. 
Krutch: it may be rather that “we moderns” are not very 
good at understanding the meaning of the term, imitation. 

Whether it is good Aristotle or not—I suspect it is the 
former—the observations some ten or twelve years ago of 
Mr. A. R. Orage on the true realism impress me as a pro- 
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found interpretation of the whole theory of the imitation 
of nature. This critic at one time waged a powerful war 
against what we ordinarily mean by “realism” and “natu- 
ralism” in literature. These schools he contended are 
merely reportorial, not artistic. Their heresy is that they 
conceive of art as being merely descriptive. Whereas there 
isa true realism! The true realist does not slavishly report 
on nature. He works in the spirit of nature. He imitates 
nature in being creative rather than descriptive. How does 
he do this? Orage gave the example of Falstaff. How many 
approximations to Falstaff has nature made, he remarked, 
but Shakespeare, working in the spirit of nature, perfected 
the type. Shakespeare’s realism consisted in making an ad- 
vance on nature’s actualities, in divining the direction of 
nature and carrying it to its final fruit. The true realism is 
divination. 

Now divination may be of two kinds. One—that of first 
perceiving the intention in one of nature’s processes of Be- 
coming and then of carrying out the full intention of na- 
ture in a work of art—has already been exemplified. The 
artist outrivalled : ature in creating Falstaff. The second 
kind consists in inuagining and then presenting the poten- 
tial achievements of nature. That is, though nature may 
follow one road to gain her ends, it is conceivable that she 
might have taken some other road. The great artist is a 
traveller on those other roads. For example, let us agree 
that nature wrought her supposed masterpiece, the human 
race, by the evolutionary route. The great artist is auda- 
cious enough to wonder whether she might not equally as 
well have produced man by a process of devolution, of fall 
from beings superior to man. He creates a mythology to 
present this potentiality working itself into actuality: he 
shows the gods and man as their puny yet divinized off- 
spring. This, said the profound critic I am drawing upon, 
is also the true realism. 

Well, I suppose that it is possible for everyone after a 
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little deliberation to agree on the signal defect of Virtually 
all contemporary fiction: we would all say that it is not 
sufficiently imaginative. It may be fanciful and, more often 
than not, it is descriptive, but imaginative in any grand 
sense of the word our present-day fiction is not. How then 
may we stimulate and revive our dormant imaginations? 
Partly by giving them some clear notions of the works fo; 
them to perform. This is one of the offices of criticism. 
and criticism can begin by attempting to destroy stifling 
dicta about realism and by attempting to put in their place 
conceptions of a realism that will be enlarging and liber- 
ating to the imagination. 

The soul of art is the imagination. Unless the artist has 
at his command the same materials as those nature works 
with—actual stones, atmosphere, water, protoplasm, plane- 
tary bodies, the secret forces of physics and biology—he 
cannot imitate her in any such sense as Mr. Krutch and 
many others seem to assign to Aristotle. What he must do 
is to create a product which shall seem as 7f it were a work 
of nature. But the artist’s medium is a narrow selection of 
natural properties, and to imitate nature, to produce his 
as if effect, he is inevitably driven to artifice. He must 
compensate by unnatural devices, by artifices, for the limi- 
tations of his medium. The mirror that he holds up to na- 
ture must not be a natural one but a magic mirror. 

This is a truth that criticism must again emphasize and 
elaborate: that only by the most devious artifice and cun- 
ning does an artist imitate nature since only so can he 
conquer his initial handicap of trying to do in paint or 
stone or sound or words what nature does with all her 
wealth of resources. 

This is a mere mapping out and sticking here and there 
of colored pins to show the objectives to which a militant 
criticism, in contradistinction to passive appreciation, 
should pledge its efforts. There remains to be hinted at 
with equal brevity a criterion for artistic effects. Such 4 
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criterion of the effects of works of art cannot be dodged, 
even though the majority of contemporary critics are 
busily trying to evade it. We have the conception—and it 
is good within its limits—of literature as an exercise of 
skill. Only we cannot escape going on to this proposition: 
in proportion to his skill, the artist is bound to produce 
effects on his audience which he has planned to produce. 
Skill is the means. Possessing skill (the ability to make 
calculated effects), the artist thereby automatically be- 
comes responsible for what he does. So of these effects, 
what shall we say? How shall we judge them? Conjure 
up in the mind a sense of Literature, “our father tongue, a 
reserved and select expression, too significant to be heard by 
the ear, which we must be born again in order to speak.” 
Can we reduce this “father tongue,” in Thoreau’s famous 
phrase, to being solely a provider of enjoyment any more 
than we can make life simply an affair of pleasure? We 
cannot possibly do so: fate gives us foul weather with the 
fair, catastrophes and feast days; and Literature, marvel- 
lous, vast, memorable language of Man, plays upon its 
devotees with all the variety of life itself. Our criterion 
of effects, to match Literature’s immense range and its sun- 
warmed snowy heights, must be a large one. But where 
shall we find it? 

We must go to life itself in search of some universal 
criterion for human quality. That is the ultimate task of 
criticism, and it is embarrassing to reach that conclusion, 
one so hard to formulate briefly in other than well-worn 
generalities, at the end of an essay. For this conclusion is 
properly the beginning of a book on literary values. All one 
can do here is to point to the materials for pondering, one 
can try simply to be suggestive. Arnold dwells on the 
phrase, “total perfection,” but if the purpose of literature 
is to serve the cause of total perfection, our contemporary 
criticism has done little to remind us of such a purpose. 
“Art is the great stimulus to life,” said Nietzsche, which 
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is assigning a function to art, and a criterion must be based 
on function. Again he said: “Regarding all aesthetic values 
I make use now of this capital distinction: Is it defect or 
abundance of life which has become creative?”’ One more 
pronouncement from Nietzsche: “In art man enjoys him- 
self as perfection.” It is evident that contemporary criti- 
cism does not believe in maxims such as these: it does not 
expand them, make use of them, or find them capable of 
illuminating greatly the field of its labors. Are they even 
understood in any other than a cold prosaic sense? 

Yet they are basic. They are derived from the universal 
criterion of human quality, one to which we all implicitly 
subscribe. Man blindly desires more life, he blindly fears 
less life: he wants an increase of his Being, he is afraid of 
a diminution of his Being. The criterion of man is the 
measure of the consciousness he possesses. We value the 
waking state above the state of sleep, and within the wak- 
ing state we place the greatest value on those hours when, 
as we say, we are most awake. A criterion of literary ef- 
fects will be based on the kind of effect art has on con- 
sciousness. Does a work of art increase the consciousness of 
the percipient or lower it? Does it stimulate to more life 
or does it lull towards less life, towards passivity and sleep’ 
This is a “moral” criterion, if you will, but it is “moral” 
in the sense of Thoreau who defined moral reform “as the 
effort to throw off sleep.” 

The task of the American critic who wishes to do more 
than indulge in clever chatter is then, as I see it, to re-dis- 
cover the conceptions outlined above, to seize hold of them 
passionately, and to make them once more resplendent. In 
a sentence, the task of the critic is to revive in us the love of 
greatness at the same time that he is revealing our actual 
smallness. The second is already being ably done by a score 
of pens. There is a fighting hope that someone will be also 
able to do the first. 
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TREASURE HUNTING 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


HE wind-swept sky was of a cold blue with flocks 
of fleecy clouds huddled here and there. Over- 
head the wind roared hollowly through the tops 
of the bare trees, but down in the ravine where I 
stood was only the sound of the amber-brown brook as it 
rushed singing down Tree Hill. The banks were fringed 
with brilliant green leaves of the wild hellebore, and 
myriads of marsh marigolds dipped their feet into the 
rushing water, their golden blossoms new-coined from the 
mint of May, while on the farther bank a wine-red tril- 
lium gleamed like a trefoil jewel against the brown earth. 

Stealing up to a pool filled with circling flecks and blobs 
of foam I made a cast into its exact centre. Something 
flashed in the whirling depths, and the next instant I had 
landed my first trout of the season—a brilliant fighter, 
with pink-gold flanks and an olive-green back patterned 
with spots of pale gold and cardinal red. 

As I slipped the jewelled fish into my creel I saw a gray- 
brown bird perched across the stream on a pussy-willow 
beside a ledge of mica schist; he jerked his tail back and 
forth as he sat there, and I recognized the phoebe, who 
comes to us in the spring soon after chose first arrivals, the 
grackle, the robin, and the bluebird, along with the kill- 
deer, the kingfisher, and the vesper sparrow. As I watched 
him, he flew high into the air and launched forth into that 
rare flight song which even the quiet phoebe sings when 
the ecstasy of spring gets into his blood. “Phoebe, phoebe, 
phoebe, phoe-be-be-be-be,” he called so fast that he stut- 
tered on the last few notes. 

As he sang, his mate slipped like a shadow from the lit- 
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tle cliff, and I suddenly saw her nest set upon a tiny shelf 
midway up the ledge. Usually the phoebe is as dependent 
upon humans for a nesting place as the chimney swift, and 
makes her home under bridges or porches or in deserted 
houses. Occasionally, however, a pair will revert to the 
wilderness and nest on rocks as they did before man came 
and showed them better places. 

I crossed the brook and clambered up the ledge until | 
could peer into the nest, a bulky affair made of green moss 
and mud, lined with dried grass and a few horsehairs, 
which contained four white eggs. As I climbed down, with 
the little birds flitting silently about my head, I felt that 
spring had come indeed, for I had caught my first trout 
and found my first bird’s nest. 

To me a nest is always full of revealments which more 
than anything else give one a sense of the personality of 
the birds who made it. There are also little mysteries about 
certain nests that even the most expert ornithologists have 
not yet fathomed. Why do crested flycatchers have to have 
a cast-off snake skin in their nests before they will lay in 
them? Why does a chipping sparrow use a hair mattress 
and a wren a feather bed? How do chimney swifts glue 
together their crescent-shaped nests, made of tiny twigs 
broken from the tops of dead trees while in full flight, in 
which they raise their broods in the dark? Why do long- 
billed marsh wrens build a number of dummy nests around 
the one which they finally use? Why do cowbirds use other 
birds’ nests instead of their own, and what is the reason for 
a thousand other delightful oddities on the part of our 
little brothers of the air? 

My next nest that year was found in the Barrens in 
southern New Jersey, a far cry from Tree Hill up in 
Massachusetts. It was a soft warm gray day, full of the 
silver trills of field sparrows, the chuckle of purple mar- 
tins overhead and the “witchery, witchery, witchery” of 
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Maryland yellowthroats from every bush. Now and then 
patches of pale turquoise sky showed through rain-gray 
anil s, and from far away came the yearning, insistent 
call of the tufted titmouse seeking, seeking something 
which he can never find. 

I wandered along the hidden path that leads to Lily 
Brook, which one of my children discovered for me so 
many years ago. In its most secret stretch I came upon a 
patch of bear-berry, which is named “bear” in three dif- 
ferent languages, Greek, Latin and English. Its oval ever- 
green leaves were long and leathery, and a few urn-shaped 
white blossoms tipped with pink showed sparsely among 
them. Only the bumblebees alight on these low-growing 
flowers, whose honey is hidden too deep for any of the 
other bees. 

At last I reached the brook flowing between high banks 
of snowy sand. In midsummer along its slopes grow colo- 
nies of the rare thread-leaved sundew, those carnivorous 
plants whose pink flowers flaunt above traps and gins made 
of long sticky hairs baited with drops of honey. Let an un- 
wary insect alight to taste their sweetness and at once it is 
enmeshed by the hairs, which fold around it. These pink 
blossoms flaunting above the long line of dead and dying 
prisoners always make me think of that attractive lady 
mentioned in Proverbs—“whose house goes down to the 
chambers of death.” 

Farther along the stream I sat down upon a smooth car- 
pet of pine needles to read. One never obtains the full fla- 
vor of a book until it is read in some hidden place in the 
wilderness with the perfume of flowers and the songs of 
birds in the air. Then, as I sat there reading, leaning 
against the trunk of a pitch-pine, a little grating noise on 
the bank caught my ear, and raising my eyes I saw moving 
towards me across the snowy sand and white pebbles a 
Prince of the Barrens, a five-foot blacksnake. 
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With head up, his smooth dull black body flowed across 
the stones with a certain infernal dignity, and his tongue 
played around his grim mouth like a forked black flame. 

I sat perfectly still, and he came on and on, his head 
held fully a foot above the ground, and slithered across 
first one of my legs and then the other. As he moved he 
turned his head from side to side, evidently on the alert, 
and once his flat, lidless, glittering eyes looked squarely 
into mine, yet he evidently did not recognize me as any- 
thing living. 

I could see his lead-blue belly, the gunmetal black of his 
smooth scales, which are not keeled like those of a garter 
snake, and his milk-white chin and throat. When all of his 
great body had crossed my legs I stirred slightly. At the 
first movement he flashed across the sand like the flick of 
a whiplash and disappeared in the bushes. 

After the passing of the snake I read uninterruptedly 
for half an hour; then, raising my eyes as I turned a page, 
I chanced to see an olive-green bird with brilliant yellow 
underparts, heavily streaked with black, alight in a near-by 
sheep laurel bush at the foot of the bank on which I was 
sitting, and I recognized a female prairie warbler, that bird 
of the Barrens that sings through the hot, still days its little 
song with seven wire-thin notes running up instead of 
down the scale. 

As the bird did not come out of the bush, I slipped down 
to see what she was doing there, and to my delight caught 
sight of her sitting upon one of those rare and lovely nests 
which only a prairie warbler can make. This one was 
beautifully concealed beneath the wine-red blossoms and 
evergreen leaves of the laurel bush, and I should never 
have found it if the bird herself had not shown me the 
exact spot where it was hidden. 

The nest was made of plant fibres and plant down, lined 
with soft cream-brown wool from the fronds of the cin- 
namon fern, and held four rose-white eggs with lavender 
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qureoles at the larger end. As they gleamed before me in 
the sunlight they seemed like four mottled pearls. 

Earlier in that month of May four of us had made a 
“century run,” during the migration, which involves the 
identifying of one hundred different kinds of birds be- 
tween dawn and dark. While on this run we skirted the 
famous Charlestown Woods outside of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, where we had hoped to add a hooded warbler to our 
list. From the depths of the woods we heard a frantic caw- 
ing of crows so fierce and prolonged that we were sure that 
those sky pirates were on the trail of a horned or a barred 
owl. So we plunged into the woods and a few minutes later 
saw a burly, round-headed bird flap through the air pur- 
sued by a pack of cawing crows—it was a great-horned 
owl, seeking refuge from his tormentors in some thick tree. 

As we came back to our trail, there was a quick scurry- 
ing in the underbrush as if some large animal had been 
disturbed, and out into the open flapped the black body 
of a turkey vulture. We realized that she must have been 
nesting near by, probably in some hollow log or green- 
thorn thicket, but although we searched the woods care- 
fully we found no trace of her nest. 

A week or so later, early in June, we went back to the 
woods to make another search for the vulture’s nest. As we 
pushed our way through tangles of bedstraw and black 
cohosh, suddenly, high in the air before us, sounded a 
tumult of melody, and we caught a glimpse of a brown 
bird in an ecstasy of song dropping from above the tree- 
tops back to earth. Just before he reached the ground, 
through a medley of wild, ringing notes came a familiar 
“teacher, teacher” and we realized that we had been lis- 
tening to the rare flight song of an ovenbird. 

A little farther on and we caught a gleam of gold among 
the rounded leaves of a patch of wild ginger, and the next 
moment were staring down at two of those lovely yellow 
orchids which country folk call the “whippoorwill’s shoe.” 
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That bird is evidently fussy about his footwear, for his 
shoes come in two sizes. The ones that we had found be- 
longed to the larger variety, cypripedium pubescens. 

Each orchid had two long bronze and gold sepals which 
were twisted into spirals and gave the flower the most 
tricksy, piquant look imaginable, while the butter-yellow 
corollas were in the form of little golden sabots blotched 
with madder purple. Maidenhair and rattlesnake ferns, 
columbine and wild sarsaparilla tried in vain to veil the 
beauty of those golden blossoms. 

Finally we reached the spot where the vulture had flown 
up, and we hunted here and there through the swampy 
woods for her nest. Ordinarily a vulture chooses a hollow 
log or a cave for a nesting place, but as there was none of 
these in the offing we knew that somewhere on the bare 
ground the grim bird’s eggs awaited our finding. We had 
in our time found such cunningly hidden ground nests as 
those of the yellow palm warbler and the bobolink, and it 
seemed incredible that two eggs so large as those of a vul- 
ture could escape our search. Yet we quartered back and 
forth covering every foot of ground near where we had 
seen the turkey-buzzard scuttle through the bushes the 
week before, and still there was no sign of any nest. At 
last, when we were almost ready to give up, one of the 
searchers discovered the eggs beneath the trunk of a dead 
Spanish oak raised by its branches some two feet from the 
ground. They were blotched with black, tobacco-brown, 
and pale gray, and were the size of a turkey’s egg, and 
rested directly on the dry leaves without any semblance of 
a nest about them except that there were a couple of feath- 
ers among the leaves, while the soft ground showed plainly 
the prints made by the heavy body of the brooding bird. 

All about us were thickets of laurel, sweet pepper bush, 
and white azalea. Red-eyed vireos and hooded warblers 
sang in the distance. As we stooped to examine the eggs 
more closely, there came a sharp hiss above, and we looked 
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up to see a great, dingy black bird with a naked red head and 
malevolent eyes regarding us from a dead tree not thirty 
feet away. When we shouted at her, the mother vulture 
flapped heavily away only to drop down silently from mid- 
sky later and hiss threateningly at us from various trees 
near her eggs. 

Only once before had I seen a vulture’s nest. It was in 
Virginia when a nesting buzzard rushed out of a tangle of 
greenthorn as I went past. A friend once found a vulture’s 
nest in a hollow log between two trees, in one of which a 
barred owl had nested, while in the other a barn owl was 
raising her brood of ten white owlets. The ornithologist 
who crawls into a hollow log or a cave where a turkey vul- 
ture is nesting is taking great chances, for the bird’s method 
of defense in such circumstances is to disgorge over the in- 
truder all the carrion she may have eaten that day. 

As we came back through the woods by a different route, 
we passed a tree to which some apiarist had fastened a bee- 
hive in the fond hope that a wandering swarm of bees 
passing through the woods might enter in and possess it. 
I was told that for years this optimist had been setting up 
beehives in the deepest woods that he could find expecting 
that some day he would find them occupied—another tri- 
umph of hope over experience, as Dr. Samuel Johnson said 
of the widower who remarried. 

On the way back to the train we walked through a sub- 
urb in which there was a children’s playground where a 
dozen little boys and girls were disporting themselves on 
swings and slides under a few discouraged looking Norway 
maples—about the last place in which one would expect to 
find any bird nesting. Yet as we approached the place, a 
humming-bird darted like a bullet from one of the trees 
to attack a passing grackle. In an instant the tiny, swift 
bird had reached her opponent, twenty times her size, and 
prodded him repeatedly with her long needle-like bill. 
The grackle made no attempt to defend himself but 
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squawked with pain and turning in mid-air flew at ful] 
speed in the opposite direction. The humming-bird gaye 
him one final jab and buzzed back to the tree. We could 
see by her white throat that she was a female; her nest, 
looking like a tiny lichen-covered knot, was saddled to a 
limb about fifteen feet from the ground. When the chil- 
dren had left the place, we took turns in climbing the tree 
and admiring the daintiest and smallest bird’s nest to be 
found in our Eastern States. It was made of seed husks and 
plant down bound around with a tiny balloon of spider 
webs, and so thickly thatched on the outside with lichens 
that it seemed to be part of the bough to which it was fas- 
tened. Inside it was lined with fern wool and held two tiny, 
rather long, white eggs. The opening of the nest was not 
any larger in circumference than a quarter of a dollar. 

The finding of a humming-bird’s nest is always an 
event. The nest is so difficult to see, and such an exquisite 
little jewel casket when found, that the discovery of one 
always gives me the feeling I have suddenly stumbled upon 
a hidden treasure. 

We reached our homes late that night tired and hungry, 
but thrilled with the recollections of the record day when 
we discovered sets of the largest and the smallest birds’ 
eggs to be found in this part of the United States. 

Later that month I went with two friends to the West 
Virginia border to make the acquaintance of the Bewick 
wren and red-bellied woodpecker, which none of us had 
ever seen. The day was hot and clear as we followed Ten 
Mile Creek, and the first new bird that we met was the 
bronzed grackle, the Western representative of our Eastern 
purple grackles. It seemed to have a louder and more musi- 
cal note than the grackles we knew, and a close inspection 
through our field glasses showed that the feathers on the 
sleek back were of a metallic seal-bronze in color without 
the iridescent bars which always show on the purple and 
green feathers of the purple grackle. We passed a number 
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of grackle’s nests—bulky affairs of dry grass—but we did 
not stop to examine them as they undoubtedly contained 
young birds instead of the bluish-green eggs scrawled with 
the umber and black hieroglyphics which are the sign and 
seal of the grackle family. 

Our next nest was found by me, the domed, grass home 
of a meadow lark, built in a bare field and containing five 
young birds covered with grayish down. A little farther 
on I found a field sparrow’s nest containing one egg in a 
hawthorn bush—a rather unusual location for this nest 
which is generally built directly on the ground. 

Then we climbed a high, round hill and finally reached 
an open grove of black maples, towering trees whose trunks 
were like dark columns surmounted by broad domes of 
deep green leaves. Among them were hackberry trees, 
whose slender silver-gray trunks ran up sixty feet and more 
and whose branches with their masses of matted twigs 
' seemed full of birds’ nests. 

At the edge of the grove stood a great white oak with a 
number of decayed limbs. From its top came a hoarse 
“chuh-chuh,” and we caught sight of a woodpecker 
mounting the tree-trunk in a curious jerky fashion, giving 
his loud note with each little hop upward. At the tip of 
the tree he gave a long call much like that of a flicker save 
that it had more of a clang to it, and in the sunlight we 
could see that the whole top of his head and back of his 
neck were a bright scarlet, recognizing by that marking 
alone the red-bellied woodpecker, or “jam-jack,” as he is 
called in the South. His back was finely barred with black 
and white, and he was about the size of a hairy woodpecker 
—altogether a notable addition to our life-list of birds and 
| well worth the trip. Somewhere in one of the many holes 
with which the dead limbs of that oak were riddled, his 
| mate, who wore an ashy instead of a scarlet crown, was 
brooding four pearl-white eggs. 

Beyond the oak we crossed a tiny stream whose banks 
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were aflame with that Southern flower, the fire pink, ang 
we suddenly came upon a litter of baby rabbits, six of them, 
curled up together in a little hollow in the grass, their long 


soft ears and round, black, frightened eyes just showing } 


above the edge of their form. We picked one up, and he 
gave a little squeal. Instantly the mother cottontail ap. 
peared from a neighboring thicket and circled around y 
coming closer and closer and trying to draw our attention 
away from her little ones. It was pitiful to see her » 
frightened and so beseeching, and we hurriedly tucked her 
baby back among the others and went on our way. 

The next nest of the day was that of a Carolina wren, the 
largest of all of our six Eastern wrens; he wears a white 
line above his eye and sings his ringing song, “whee-udel, 
whee-udel, whee-udel,” winter and summer. It was found 
in a small brass kettle hanging from a nail in an abandoned 
woodshed. The bird had filled the whole kettle to the brim 
with sticks, straw, and leaves in the middle of which was 
a cup lined with fine rootlets and hen feathers containing 
four reddish-brown eggs. I had seen this bird nest in a hay 
loft, and had also found a nest of the Carolina wren made 
of green moss in a bank in the woods—but never before in 
a kettle. 

A little later I came upon the rifled nest of a bobwhite 
in a clump of grass in an open field. It was partially 
domed over, and some hunting beast or bird, probably a 
fox or a crow, had destroyed all the white, sharp-pointed 
eggs save one. Beyond the bobwhite’s home I found a red- 
start’s nest fastened to the high branch of an elm some 
thirty-five feet from the ground in the middle of a grape- 
vine tangle. We could see the yellowish, fan-shaped tail 
of the hen-bird projecting beyond the rim of the nest. As 
the nest of the redstart is generally in the fork of a small 
tree, rarely over twenty feet from the ground, the location 
of this one was quite unusual. The nest was made of strip: 
of bark, leaf stalks and plant down and was lined with fine 
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grass and rootlets and held four lovely gray-white eggs 
blotched with olive-brown. While I examined the nest, 
both the birds flitted around me, spreading their tails like 
little fans as they flew. The male was of a vivid black and 
gleaming salmon, and as I watched him flit about like 
sme winged jewel, I could understand how in Cuba, 
where the redstart spends his winters, he is known as 
“Candelita.” 

On a hill beyond the woodpecker tree, there was a de- 
serted oil well surmounted by a gaunt derrick, towards 
which we walked. When we came to the well we saw a 
brown bird fly out of the broken side of the “head-ache 
box,” the name given to the tool chest attached to the 
derrick. The box was filled with sticks, and as we examined 
it the bird returned and right before our eyes slipped back 
into it. I thrust my hand in after her and could feel her 
tiny body fluttering against my fingers. The next moment 
she came out and alighted on the derrick not three feet 
away, a wren about the size of the Carolina but with a 
long tail—we recognized it as the Bewick. 

In the mass of twigs and branches with which the box 
was filled was a cup two inches in diameter made of fine 
grasses and rootlets and lined with horsehair and feathers. 
| In this were six white eggs speckled with cinnamon-brown, 
and blotched and wreathed with the same color at the 
larger end. 

After we had examined the nest and eggs, we listened to 
the male wren, who sang for us a song unlike that of any 
5 of the other five wrens we knew—with something of the 
quality of the song sparrow and interspersed with sweet 
notes reminiscent of the chewink’s song at its best. We 
| could hear the ringing notes when we were fully a quarter 
) of amile away, and our last memory of our last nest of that 
year was of that clear, bold, beautiful song. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GREAT EDUCATOR 


Cuarues W, Exot, 1869-1909, dy HENRY JAMEs, 2 vols., Houghton Miftir, 
Co. : 


To write the biography of a man whose life has been identified 
with an institution is apt to be a meritorious but a deadly tas. 
Yet in the case of Eliot it has been vitalized by the fact that Eliot 
was a great man, and that Harvard during his epoch, and largely 
through his work, bore a central relation to the educational prob- 
lems of the whole country. The book thus appeals to the interes 
of every American. Mr. James has performed both branches of 
his task with a particularity which nothing but the importance 
of Harvard and the individuality of Eliot could justify. The 
general reader will devour the book for its portrait of Eliot, and 
all educators must read it for professional reasons. 

The technical part has been done with a conscientious elabora- 
tion such as the Roman historians give to the Constitution of 
Sulla, and the notes at the bottom of the pages provide indefinite 
pasture for coming investigators. Truly it is amazing that a man 
who could write this documentary part of the book should hin- 
self be solely interested in a single problem—the character of his 
subject Eliot. 

James is an artist and mad about his sitter. His descriptions of 
the protagonist make us feel as if Eliot were still at large, with 
his smile, his wonderful voice, his bronzen personality, his benev- 
olence, and his isolation. James does this not once, but a hundred 
times, and he conveys the qualities and the limitations of his 
subject by the same strokes. Moreover, he slips in little words 
of psychological analysis which under his hand become poetic 
touches. Eliot the boy, the youth, the proctor in Cambridge, and 
next the young professor abroad, the earnest inquisitorial pundit 
who for two years asked questions in Europe and then by a sudden 
elevation was lifted at the age of thirty-five to the zenith of his 
desires as president of Harvard, are shown to us with a continuous 
dramatic power exactly suited to the theme and yet with no taint 
of hero worship. 

The secret of this biography, the circumstance that justifies its 
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whole procedure, is that the question which preoccupies James 
throughout is precisely the question that has passed through the 
minds of the tens, nay, of hundreds, of thousands of people who 
first and last met or saw, or listened to, Eliot, the question: “What 
was the matter with him, and why was one aware of the grinding 
of wheels in his contacts with humanity?” There were always those 
who looked upon Eliot not so much as a highly educated man as 
a gigantic schoolmaster, who thought in schedules and regarded 
his professors as undermasters. The fiercest thing ever said against 
him (which, like all epigrams, must be taken as a random stone 
shied at an idea) was, in my day, fathered on Professor Child— 
namely, that Eliot could not abide the proximity of a gentleman 
or a man of genius. Every page of this biography exposes the in- 
justice of the remark, while expounding its origin as a mutism of 
which Eliot was the victim. Its pages are filled with anecdotes 
which show Eliot’s magnanimity, and with tales of his secret 
> benevolences which might have been culled from the Lives of 
the Saints. The patient and transparent James recites these things 
in order to reveal those strings in Eliot which were outwardly 
muted, but inwardly vibrant. 

This biographer sticks at nothing that throws light on his theme, 
and his theme in the end turns out to be this: the difference be- 
tween a benevolent educator and a god-given humanist. The 
difference is shown to reveal itself in the matter of the social 
amenities. “Somebody once described Cambridge rather cruelly,” 
says James, “as a place which an unusual number of interesting 
people somehow turned into a social desert.” In contrasting the 
social atmosphere of Johns Hopkins in the early days with that 
of Harvard, James gives the solution of his whole problem in a 
paragraph, “If a member of the Johns Hopkins faculty got out 
a book and met Gilman within the week, Gilman always had some- 
thing cordial to say to him. He might have glanced at the pref- 
ace; probably he never did go beyond the table of contents; but 
he would have gleaned at least the slight impression that sufficed 
for the kindly social act. In Cambridge, by contrast, when a young 
professor summoned up his courage and asked, ‘Have you looked 
at the copy of my new book that I sent you, Mr. Eliot?’ the 
response was simply, ‘Ginn?’—with a rising inflection. The presi- 
§ dent was correct, Ginn and Company were the publishers of the 
book.” The conclusion would seem to be that Eliot was not a 
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humanist but an educator, and that the two spiritual temperaments 
are separated by a gulf. 

The greatest paragraph in James’s biography is one in which 
he cuts free both from his studies on Eliot and his history of 
Harvard, and, taking a glance at the educational conditions of 
the United States at large at the close of the Civil War, resolves 
the whole matter of our higher education into a question of per- 
sonality: “The right leaders might have done the work in any 
one of several institutions. If somebody like the Reverend Andrew 
Peabody had presided over Harvard during the seventies in the 
place of the young C. W. Eliot, and if D. C. Gilman had been 
made president of Yale instead of Noah Porter in 1871, the first 
American University would have grown up in New Haven instead 
of Cambridge.” 

Thus James has found the mystery of personal influence at 
the bottom of the well. We are always in debt to a man who, 
after prolonged labors in the rocky labyrinth of history—varied 
by excursions into the cloudland of metaphysics—returns to us 
with a consolatory, obvious, and universal truth. 


Joun Jay CHapman 


SHADOW SHAPES IN MATHEMATICAL TERMS 

Tue Mysterious Universe, Jy Sir James Jeans, Macmillan Co. 

In this small volume Sir James Jeans follows a prevailing custom 
among men of science, and discusses the bearing of advances in 
his own field upon the general problems of philosophy—to the 
great advantage of his readers. 

Four of his five chapters give a sketch of the present scientific 
conception of the physical universe, covering a wide range in 
small compass. Despite the inevitable compression, the presents- 
tion is lucid. That it is accurate and authoritative goes without say- 
ing. Technical language is avoided—perhaps too carefully 2t 
times, as in the passage on the “reddening” of star light (p. 72). 
One misses in the text Eddington’s epigrammatic wit, but finds 
instead many excellent and remarkably original illustrations, such 
as the statement that a sphere six inches in diameter, and as hot 
as the centre of the sun, would send out a flood of radiation s0 
intense that the mere pressure of its impact would knock flat any 
man who came within fifty miles of it. The startling and rather 
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vague statement that the number of stars in the universe is com- 
parable with the number of grains of sand on all the seashores of 
the world implies a liberal allowance for galaxies beyond the 
utmost limits of any existing or projected telescope. Praise of 
“i]lustrations” can unfortunately not be extended to the strange 
bits of modernistic art with which the book is decorated. They 
have no connection with its contents which the reviewer can com- 
prehend, and they look just enough like the diffraction patterns 
reproduced in one of the two real illustrations to confuse the un- 
sophisticated reader. 

An admirably clear account is given of the transition from the 
mechanical models of nineteenth-century physics, with their exact 
determinism, to the present form of quantum theory, which en- 
ables us to predict with accuracy the probability that any one of 
several possible alternatives will happen in the case of a single 
atom, electron, or light quantum, but leaves us utterly ignorant 
which one will occur in a given case. Heisenberg’s “principle of 
indeterminacy” is clearly stated as a natural limitation upon the 
degree to which it is possible to obtain accurate knowledge of the 
state of an electron at any instant, by any means of observation 
now known to science. The manner in which these new develop- 
ments permit, but do not compel, the abandonment of the older 
philosophy of strict causation and determinism is well explained. 

A long discussion of matter and radiation leads to the statement 
that “the tendency of modern physics is to resolve the whole ma- 
terial universe into waves, . . . bottled-up waves, which we call 
matter, and unbottled waves, which we call radiation.” But what 
is it that undulates in these “waves”? Jeans answers that we need 
not inquire. “We speak of a heat-wave or a suicide-wave, and do 
not ask for an undulating medium to convey them.” The mathe- 
matical relations which are expressed in the “wave” equations 
are alone of importance. That these equations may be interpreted, 
in simple cases, as describing waves in a medium is incidental. So 
when we find, even in the simple case of the meeting of two 
electrons, that our waves must be imagined as undulating in space 
of six dimensions, with time as a seventh dimension, we need not 
be alarmed. We have seven variables to deal with, that is all. 

Venturing “into the deep waters” of philosophy, Jeans avers 
that the outstanding achievement of modern physics is “the gen- 
eral recognition that we are not yet in contact with ultimate 
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reality.” We know only shadow shapes, like Plato’s memorable 
prisoners in the cave. But we can study these shadows, and we 
find that much the most satisfactory way to explain their behavior 
is in terms of abstract mathematical concepts—creations of pure 
thought. This mathematical interpretation of nature may indeed 
be only a “man-made mould”—but it fits nature incomparably 
better than the old anthropomorphic or mechanistic models, “The 
making of models or pictures to explain mathematical formulae 
and the phenomena they describe is not a step towards, but a step 
away from, reality: it is like making graven images of a spirit.” 

This leads to the conclusion that “The universe may be best 
pictured, although still very imperfectly and inadequately, as 
consisting of pure thought.” Behind its phenomena lies a design- 
ing and controlling power—a universal mind. At this point our 
author—self-limited perhaps by his title—stops. He does not 
extend his discussion into the realm of aesthetic or moral values, 
and so leaves open the question whether these, like our mathe- 
matical capacities, have something in common with the universal 
mind. He has given us a more than usually stimulating book which 
deserves to be very widely read. 

His attitude on certain technical matters is of interest. He ac- 
cepts Lemaitre’s conception of a spatial universe which is in- 
definitely expanding, but inclines to the belief that the major 
part of the observed velocities of recession of distant nebulae 
arises from some other cause (such as that suggested by Zwicky) 
since otherwise the whole past history of the universe would 
comprise only a few thousand millions of years, while various 
properties of the stars indicate a far greater age. “Cosmic rays” 
are attributed to the annihilation of protons and electrons in space, 
rather than to the formation of heavy atoms as suggested by 
Millikan. 

The hypothesis of a cyclic universe, ever renewing itself, 1s 
dismissed as inconsistent with the second law of thermodynamics; 
and the inevitable deductions are freely accepted—that the uni- 
verse of matter and energy leads inevitably towards stagnation and 
death, and that it must have had a beginning at a time not infinitely 
remote—time and space themselves coming into being with it, as 
a part of an art of thought of the universal mind. 


Henry Norris Russe. 
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THE WEST FACES INDIA 


ProPHETS OF THE New Inp1A, dy Romain Rowvanp, translated by E. F. 
Matcotm-Smi1TH, A. & C. Boni. 

Tue Lives oF a Bencar Lancer, dy Francis Yeats-Brown, Viking Press. 

MauatMa GANDHI, HIS OWN sToRY, edited by C. F. ANpREws, Macmillan 


Co. 
[NDIA AND THE Simon REPorT, dy Sin JouHN Simon, Cotward-McCann. 
Tue Power oF Inpia, 6y Micuaet Py, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Neary all Europeans and Americans may be divided into two 
classes as regards their view of Indian culture. There are those 
(among them, unhappily, many who have spent some time in 
India) who can see little or nothing of value in it. Their attitude 
varies from benevolent condescension to the absurd extreme 
reached by Macaulay when he compared the learning of India to 
that of an English girls’ finishing school, to the advantage of the 
latter. On the other hand, there are those who have been told 
and believe (quite rightly) that some Hindu writers and thinkers 
have been highly gifted men, and that, on the whole, the his- 
toric culture of India compares favorably with that of most other 
lands; but who seem to draw the conclusion that every Hindu 
isa sage and that eternal wisdom is to be found in every Sanskrit 
text, or even in every modern misinterpretation of one. A humble 
scholar or student of Sanskrit is apt to be scorned by both parties. 
The first thinks he is wasting his time. The second is impatient 
of his restraint and reserve. When the scholar admits that there 
are many things in the Veda which he understands imperfectly 
or not at all, the enthusiast pounces on this as a proof of his in- 
competence, and triumphantly points to a “swami” or “yogi” who 
knows by mystic intuition just what the divinely inspired Vedic 
seers must have meant. 

It would hardly be fair to classify Romain Rolland’s book flatly 
in this latter class. And yet it seems to me to give a distorted im- 
pression, and to be not really worthy of the distinguished author. 
It deals with the lives and teachings of Ramakrishna and Vive- 
kananda, founders of the Ramakrishna Mission. This is an earnest 
and estimable movement. In India it functions largely, if not 
chiefly, as an instrument of social reform. In America it is repre- 
sented by the Vedanta Society, which aims to familiarize the 
West with the higher forms of Hindu thought; it is a dignified 
and respectable, though perhaps not very effective, organization. 
The two founders of this dual movement were men of strong 
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personality. They were, however, hardly intellectual giants. Rol- 
land says frankly and truly that they had no new or original 
message. I should go farther and explain their great influence as 
due almost wholly to the fascination which their personal qualities 
exerted on those who knew them. In cold print, without that aid, 
their words do not seem to justify the enthusiasm which (to our 
bewilderment) Rolland feels for them. Ramakrishna was a simple, 
untutored soul, almost illiterate. He certainly had high natural 
endowments of a kind which, for want of a better word, may be 
called “spiritual.” But as to his teachings, they were merely q 
hodge-podge of Vedanta philosophy and popular Hinduism, 
Vivekananda was an intellectual by training; he extracted the 
popular Hinduism from Ramakrishna’s thought, and substituted 
for it—nothing. His system is Vedanta and water, in about equal 
parts. He was a sincere man and a vigorous leader. He forced 
Indian thought upon the attention of the American masses, or 
at least of some of them. He deserves a niche in history, but not 
as a thinker; only as a propagandist and organizer. Rolland at- 
tempts the impossible task of presenting him as a great mind and 
a “prophet.” In the original French, no doubt the charm of Rol- 
land’s style makes the book readable (the English version is al- 
ways uninspired and often barbarous) but it is not the equal of 
the author’s excellent work on Mahatma Gandhi. 

After this muddy and diffuse volume, it is a joy to read the 
crisp, trenchant prose of Major Yeats-Brown. “He was born to 
write,” says an English reviewer quoted on the jacket; and the 
praise is none too high. He was also born to act, and to dream; a 
rare combination. He tells a thrilling story of army life, polo- 
playing, pig-sticking, trench and air fighting in the Great War, 
Turkish prisons and escapes from them, Hindu temples, and 
wandering saints. But the leitmotif is the magnetic fascination 
which Hinduism exerted upon the (outwardly quite worldly) 
author. He lived in India the normal life of a British officer; and 
only one who has been in India, perhaps, can quite realize how 
utterly unrelated to the real India that life is. Yet he felt what 
every discerning visitor to India feels at such places as Benares. 
He felt, indeed, something more than that. He is no scholar; his 
appendix might better have been omitted, for the little that it 
modestly undertakes to say about “yoga,” and about what is ques- 
tionably called “Vedic” thought, is naive and largely incorrect. 


sul 
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But it seems ungrateful pedantry to cavil at this. To him some- 
thing of India’s spirit was “af dimly, yet indeed revealed.” His 
book is one of the strangest, but in some ways one of the most 
) striking tributes to the power of that spirit that have ever been 
written. 

As a supplement to his “Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas,” Mr. An- 
drews now offers us an abridgment of Gandhi’s autobiography. 
The full work, published in India in two volumes, entitled “The 
Story of my Experiments with Truth,” is long and somewhat 
| rambling. Most Western readers would tire of it. There was, 
accordingly, need of such a work as this. It has been skilfully and 
successfully done. The essence of Gandhi’s story is presented, and 
the interest does not flag. The book can be heartily recommended 
to those who wish to know more intimately one of the most im- 
' portant of men now living. 

Sir John Simon’s booklet, merely a reprint of a lecture, is his 
rather pathetic apologia for the work of his Commission. He is 
so obviously honest and well-intentioned, and so genuinely hurt 
by the reception which India gave him and his Report. He cannot 
understand it. One might venture to suggest the reason, in brief: 
| neither he nor most Englishmen have ever succeeded in putting 
| themselves in the place of Indians. Perhaps it never occurred to 
| them to try. They cannot help feeling, no doubt subconsciously 
| but none the less genuinely, that Indians are, after all, a different 
| species. If not exactly “half devil and half child,” they are at 
any rate not people with the same sort of feelings as Englishmen. 
They must be dealt with benevolently, of course, but from the 
outside—necessarily; how can one get inside them? Major Yeats- 
Brown is a rare exception. 

This radical difficulty is made perhaps clearer than in any other 
book known to me by Mrs. Michael Pym, who is an American 
journalist, but the very antithesis of Katherine Mayo. She has few 
illusions, and fewer prejudices than most people who write about 
India. She seeks neither to idealize nor to condemn Indians or Brit- 
ish, but to understand both. On the whole she succeeds remarkably 
well, and her book is one that must on no account be ignored by 
one who wishes to get to the bottom of the present tragically 
tangled situation. She has her limitations, like the rest of us. To 
f this reviewer it seems that she fails lamentably in her judgment 
| of Gandhi. I can hardly avoid the feeling that he played the réle 
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of Aristides to her. She was a little tired of hearing his praises 
sung, and so does him less than justice. But if so, she makes amends 
by her otherwise sympathetic and rarely comprehending analysis 
of the feelings of his people. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


MIRRORS OF DIPLOMACY 


Portrait oF A DipLomatist, 6y Harotp Nicoison, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
OrienTaL Memories oF a GERMAN Diptomatist, dy Friepricu Rosey, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Ir there is any one of the elder statesmen of Great Britain to 
whom both Europe and England attribute personal responsibility 
for sending Europe and England to war in 1914 it is Sir Arthur 
Nicolson—Lord Carnock. And if there is any one of the younger 
British diplomatists who is more than others associated with all 
the official efforts to repair the injuries of the war it is his son— 
Mr. Harold Nicolson. Moreover, Mr. Harold Nicolson has made 
for himself a name as a prose writer and a publicist. Thus a life 
of the father by the son is something of an event—all the more 
so when it is remembered that the first formation of policy and 
the real record of foreign relations are both to be found not in 
official despatches, still less in parliamentary debates, but in the 
personal letters between professionals and politicians and in the 
conversations recorded in their private diaries. Mr. Nicolson has 
been able to make use of a mine of such material in his father’s 
papers. And, with the help of his own personal experience of the 
events preceding the war, he has been able to paint a picture with 
professional skill, with filial piety, and, what is most important of 
all, from a point of view that is wholly impartial, pacific, and 
progressive. 

The most intimate and interesting part of his picture is perhaps 
the analysis, on the one side, of the respective positions of Sir 
Arthur Nicolson and Sir Eyre Crowe, both long-sighted, narrow- 
visioned professionals, and, on the other, of Sir Edward Grey and 
his professional adviser Sir W. Tyrrell, both opportunist, optimist, 
and myopic. We get therefrom some idea as to why it was that 
Sir Edward Grey, a gentleman born and bred in the best trad- 
tions of British hereditary rulers, may appear to posterity as 2 
liar and a trickster; and of why Sir Arthur himself, one of the 
most conscientious and candid of public servants, is assumed al- 
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ready to be a Machiavellian machinator of war. We also get an 
evidence of the tendencies and trends of parliamentary party 
democracy: such as the ousting of parliamentary by professional 
control of foreign policy, or such as the power to be acquired by 
a professional public servant who concentrates himself on the 
prosecution of one policy. Read, for example, the memorandum 
by which Sir Arthur secured the adoption of the decision to trans- 
fer the British fleet to the North Sea and to entrust the Mediter- 
ranean to the French navy—a decision that, in effect, removed 
the British Empire from its position of holding a balance for peace 
and threw it irrevocably into the anti-German scale of the balance 
of power. Or, follow the process of private propaganda by which, 
as Ambassador in St. Petersburg, he brought the British Liberal 
party into alliance with Russian tsarism at its worst, and the Con- 
servative party into acceptance of a vast extension of the Russian 
Empire in the East. 

The book is, of course, not above criticism—no book is. Its title 
is unfortunate. For the author’s intention clearly is to let his read- 
ers draw the “portrait” and dramatize the personality of this 
diplomatist for themselves. That he could have painted a portrait 
as brilliant as those which he has given us of Lord Curzon or of 
other colleagues is evident from the skill with which he has 
sketched in the minor characters. Historic figures like Stolypin, 
Izvolsky, Aehrenthal, and other ghosts live again in a few lines. 
But he leaves unsolved the puzzle of his father’s character and 
of the two periods of his career: the first period, when he was 
in revolt against the false values and futilities of diplomacy and 
was consequently left to waste the best years of his life in minor 
posts despite the backing of his brother-in-law, Lord Dufferin, and 
his own brilliance; the second period, when he was an official pro- 
ponent of the orthodox propaganda of the Powers-that-Be, and 
was solely concerned with countering at all costs and on all oc- 
casions that German competition which others were working to 
convert into co-operation. I was associated with Sir Arthur at the 
turning point of his career when he emerged from the obscurity 
and opposition of hopeless and heartbreaking labors for the re- 
construction of Morocco and Persia into the prominence of an 
ambassadorship in Madrid, attending the Algeciras Conference, 
where he procured the French occupation of Morocco, followed 
by an ambassadorship in St. Petersburg, where he promoted the 
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Russian oppression of Persia. Undoubtedly, the necessity of de. 
fending Great Britain diplomatically against the German menace 
had driven him to change his base from one of principle to one 
of procedure. But it is sad to remember with affection the frajj 
crippled figure, the bright blue eye, and the wistful smile, and to 
realize that possibly the World War might have been avoided but 
for the concentration of that clear head upon a wrong conclusion, 

Mr. Nicolson shows his father long hesitating at the parting of 
the ways as to whether he should resign or no. He himself has 
neither hesitated nor followed his father’s lead, and last year he 
sacrificed a career of even greater promise so as to secure the right 
of free thought and free speech of which he has here given us 
the benefit. 

Dr. Rosen is a diplomatist of a different type from the Nicol- 
sons. He spent his spare time at Eastern posts in the German serv- 
ice in making himself an Oriental scholar and master of the Arabic, 
Hindustani, Persian, and Turkish languages and literatures. Al- 
though he modestly claims no pretensions to literary style, his book 
is written in an English that any English diplomatist might envy. 
His gossip about the well-known people and places shows a pleas- 
ant humor and a practised hand that we are not accustomed to 
associate with Prussian diplomacy. Many are the good stories he 
tells—none the less good for not all being new. 

An American or a British reader will find Dr. Rosen’s attitude 
of mind towards both Asiatics and Anglo-Saxons very attractive. 
For Asia he has affection, and he regards its Europeanization asa 
disaster; while his close association with the British ruling class 
has given him a faith in the co-operation of Germany and Great 
Britain that even the war has not shaken. During the year before 
the war I was a diplomatic colleague and admiring disciple of Dr. 
Rosen, then Minister at Lisbon. It was a sudden severance of this 
relationship by him, after a visit to Berlin in the spring of 1914, 
that gave me the first warning of war. Thereafter, on opposite sides 
of the Bay of Cascaes, our two households became centres of con- 
flicting conspiracy. I next saw him at the Hague Legation the day 
after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. After a few tense 
moments, the war front between us was swept away, and the at- 
titude adopted by Dr. Rosen gave me the first promise of the 
possibility of a future peace between our two peoples. And here 
we have him writing of his old friends and foes with a fine gen- 
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erosity. Read, for example, what he has to say of British rule in 
India. But this book of travels and talks is merely a foretaste of 
a fuller feast to follow, when he will tell us of his experiences in 
India and in German diplomacy. Dr. Rosen, now retired, still has 
before him a function in Anglo-German relations that no one else 
is so competent to perform. 

GEORGE YOUNG 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF EXPLORATION 

Litre America, dy Ricuarp E, Byrp, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
EXPLORATION is an art of changing timbre. As practised by Daniel 
Boone, it was a branch of woodsmanship and of diplomacy. With 
Peary and Scott, it came to demand personal leadership above all 
else, and at the same time entered the realm of high finance. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd has the distinction of having introduced 
big business organization on a heretofore undreamed-of scale. As 
soon as an explorer begins to accumulate equipment, he finds him- 
self facing problems of financing, transportation, and supply. 
When he provides himself with aircraft and radio communica- 
tion, he has also the obligation of taking with him a host of 
auxiliary mechanical appliances, carrying a complete machine shop 
into the field. Inevitably he creates the impression of complex 
magnificence, and the venture becomes the easy prey of fireside 
satirists. 

Admiral Byrd had already felt the sting of their pens before 
“Little America” was written. In his opening pages, presented 
| inthe form of a diary of the days immediately before the trip but 
obviously written with the intent of publication, he makes his 
answer to their flippant suggestions of extravagance and polar 
luxury. But the best reply is an indirect one. No reader with 
imagination can scan the story of the winter in camp—of the loss 
of the Fokker plane in a blizzard—of the weary trek home- 
ward after the abandonment of the “snowmobile”—and still re- 
tain an idea of the Byrd expedition as a sort of an icicle-studded 
picnic. On the other hand, the book is its own worst enemy in that 
actions which no doubt seemed quite natural to a party isolated 
ten thousand miles from home assume a maudlin aspect when 
committed to cold type in the temperate zone. A spectacular ex- 
ample is the naming after some supporter of the expedition of 
almost every feature of topography, natural or artificial. 
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We have been reminded, many times over, that this was a 
voyage in the interests of science, and “Little America” makes 
frequent repetition of the reminder. Fortunately or otherwise 
according to taste, however, Admiral Byrd’s parts of the volume 
offer little direct evidence of the nature and extent of the studies 
pursued. The single chapter written by Doctor Gould, with which 
the book closes, contains more new and specific information on the 
real constitution of the Antarctic than do the whole sixteen chapters 
that precede it. 

Of course, that is no adverse criticism. Those who seek for jn- 
formation on what the scientific results really were can look else- 
where, in publications to be compiled for that express purpose, 
The book under review was written with quite another objective. It 
is the straightforward story, always well and often beautifully 
written, of where a party of men went and how they lived. At the 
same time, it seems a pity that there should be included such 
statements, better suited for a juvenile book on the wonders of 
aviation, as “the remarkable thing is that the wind pressure in- 
creases much more rapidly than the velocity,” that there should 
be a specific error in giving the intensity of air pressure, and that 
there should be numerous misprints among such scientific allu- 
sions as are made. 

At this point, flaw-picking terminates. With the possible ex- 
ception of Scott and Nansen, no one who has ever written about 
the Arctic has been more successful in conveying to the reader the 
feelings of the men who must live there. “Little America” is not 
a text. Even the descriptions of the geography of the Antarctic 
are relatively unimportant as compared with the portrayal of the 
development of the human character in close quarters and under 
constant strain—as in the chapter entitled “Civilization Does Not 
Matter.” This stands almost exactly in the middle of the volume, 
but it should be read before anything else to acquire the atmos- 
phere, and then be read again in its proper place. 

America has a catholic taste in heroes. The national favorites of 
the last decade, both of whom have far survived the common life 
expectancy of a heroic career, have represented two extremes: 
Lindbergh, who went alone and without notice; Byrd, the leader 
of great expeditions, who seeks to leave nothing to chance and 
to take with him every item of equipment that will enhance the 
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prospect of success and safe return. Anyone who reads this volume 
with sympathy and a desire for understanding will lay it down 
with an enhanced admiration for the qualities of its author. 


Epwarp P. WarNER 


ALLIED ARTS IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 

Upstacr, y Joun Mason Brown, W. W. Norton & Co. 

Mr. Brown carefully forewarns the reader that this is not to be 
a book of theatrical anecdote and chitchat. Rather it “deals in turn 
with the men and women who are factors in a production—the 
playwright, the actor, the designer and the director. It goes a step 
beyond the first night, however, for it also includes a chapter on 
dramatic criticism and some of the men who have practised it in 
America; and the architect who, more than most people will 
acknowledge, conditions the work of the theatre and is responsible 
for its basic conventions.” 

Mr. Brown is incisive, frank, humorous. He is at his very best 
in his analysis of the plays of Philip Barry, the most understand- 
ing and justly appreciative consideration of Mr. Barry’s work 
through “Hotel Universe” which has as yet been written. Even 
if a reader does not as wholly accept his judgments in regard to 
George Kelly, Paul Green, Sidney Howard, and Eugene O’Neill, 
he makes the reader pause for reconsideration of what may have 
been his former judgments. Mr. Brown is not afraid to risk cen- 
sure by admirers of Pauline Lord and Walter Hampden for un- 
favorable criticism, and in nearly all of his chapters, he strikes 
frankly at what he considers the good or bad in each person con- 
sidered. 

Humor marks his criticism throughout. His sympathetic yet 
searching criticism of Alexander Woollcott is particularly amus- 
ing. He thus characterizes Mr. Woollcott’s first book (on Mrs. 
Fiske): it “fairly barks with the joyous shouts of a fox terrier 
hearing his master’s voice on the Victrola. Not only is he the great 
lady’s Boswell, but he is exuberantly conscious of the flattery of 
being privileged to be her Boswell at all.” There is real characteri- 
zation in his comment, “And it is as the Woollcott of the passing 
moment—the Woollcott who must be Woollcott before the mo- 
ment is past—that he writes.” To those who know what the Hotel 
Algonquin has meant in recent years to dramatic critics, Mr. 
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Brown’s characterization of Mr. Woollcott as the “Pepys of the 
Algonquin” is final. 

A reader feels in this book the rich background of the autho; 
in his knowledge of the theatre not only historically but techni- 
cally. To him the theatre means not simply the play, or the acto; 
and the play, but all the allied arts which the producer is to mould 
into the perfect production. He says, speaking of American dj- 
rectors, “They have put their mark upon our theatre, teachin 
us to realize that, however different the case may be in the library, 
in the modern theatre the play is no longer the thing. But the 
production i is, for it is that which makes or breaks the play.” 

This is one of the few books which treat the theatre of to-day 
as the co-operative result of many workers under the trained and 
imaginative guidance of a skilled producer. It is an intelligent 
and discerning introduction to existing conditions for young stu- 
dents of the stage. For those who have lived through the many 
changes which have brought about existing conditions in the 
theatre, it is a thoughtful consideration of them, sometimes final 


and always stimulating. Georce P. Baker 


MASSACHUSETTS AND THE NATION 


Buitpers oF THE Bay Corony, dy SamuEL Exior Morison, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Tue GrowTH oF THE AMERICAN RepuBLic, 4y S, E. Morison and H. $ 
CommacER, Oxford University Press. 

Tue American LeviaTHan, dy Cuarves A. Bearp amd Wivuiam Beano, 
Macmillan Co. 


Tuer. are those of the gild of historians who have professed to 
regard their craft as a “science,” and to resent all assertions to the 
contrary, particularly when made by diverse ones of their own pro- 
fessional brethren. Natural scientists might be permitted to have 
their say about history without opposition; how could they be ex- 
pected to accord true dignity to a branch of learning unfamiliar 
with the test tube, the spectrometer, or the slide rule? But for 
devotees of history itself to deny it a place among the sciences was 
rank treason. Even so, both lovers of history and mere readers of 
it would doubtless be willing to waive the issue, and go so far as to 
admit at least that not all historians are scientific. For if they were, 
how could so many mutually contradictory accounts of the same 
period be written? 
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Decided emphasis is given to this argument by the publication 
of Professor Morison’s “Builders of the Bay Colony.” Readers 
cannot help comparing it with James Truslow Adams’s “Founding 
of New England”; in fact in some matters Professor Morison 
makes his own comparison. Here are two works dealing with sub- 
stantially the same subject, the Puritan settlement in Massachu- 
setts, and utilizing substantially the same material, but written in 
such a different spirit and manner as to suggest that each author 
was working on a separate theme. 

In any detailed comparison the advantage would lie clearly with 
Professor Morison. “It is always easier,” he writes, “to condemn 
an alien way of life than to understand it.” He has striven success- 
fully for understanding, and he condemns no one. Furthermore 
he has contrived to surround the Puritans with such an atmosphere 
of mellowness and charm that they appear as spirits utterly unre- 
lated to the dour figures who stalk through the pages of Mr. 
Adams. After his own work was finished, according to report, Mr. 
Adams admitted, a bit regretfully, that the shadows of his pic- 
ture had a way of becoming unduly obtrusive. 

Professor Morison has written a series of essays—originally lec- 
tures for the Lowell Institute in Boston—each one of which deals 
with a leading figure, and certain leading traits, of the history of 
early Massachusetts. But so closely related are his characters politi- 
cally and spiritually, and so skilfully has he introduced his ex- 
planatory material, that the result is a carefully integrated history 
of the whole community. Politics, government, and political 
theory—the traditional subject matter of history—receive their 
just dues, and so, too, do the achievements of these Puritan pio- 
neers in the fields of art, education, business enterprise, and re- 
ligion. If any would argue that in these pages the settlers of the 
Bay Colony are endowed with a higher degree of sweet reasonable- 
ness than they actually possessed, and that their life borders too 
closely on the golden age, all must admit that in this volume the art 
of the historian at least is displayed with consummate skill. 

“The Growth of the American Republic” is a revision of Pro- 
fessor Morison’s “Oxford History of the United States” (1927), 
written perhaps to make the work more suitable for college-text 
purposes in the United States. The joint authors have succeeded 
in retaining the delightful style and the vividness of presentation 
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which characterized the earlier survey, and at the same time they 
have constructed a somewhat better balanced narrative. The “(Qy. 
ford History” began with the close of the Revolution; the 
“Growth” goes back to 1763. Then in the newer work the mate- 
rial on the Civil War has been reduced, and the space thus gained 
allows for some entirely new chapters on the social and economic 
aspects of the period since 1865. 

Although Professor Beard may have taken a glance at the past, 
to the extent of looking to Hobbes for his title, and to De Tocque- 
ville and Bryce for his cue, his new volume is no mere survey 
of old stuff. On the contrary, it is in its field perhaps the boldest 
departure from tradition yet undertaken by a serious scholar, 
The theme is the American government to-day; the point of view 
is that of the realist in politics; the result is a study amazing in its 
breadth and completeness. The authors describe a governmental 
structure so complex and far-reaching as to put it beyond the 
wildest dreams of the founders of the republic, and, as a matter 
of fact, beyond the range of knowledge possessed by even the 
well-informed modern reader. 

From the nature of the case, every analysis of American gov- 
ernment must deal with both structure and functions, with the 
Constitution and the organs it provides for as well as with ad- 
ministrative procedure. But this volume shows how illusory is 
the notion of a precise, definite, written constitution. The document 
drawn in 1787, with its subsequent amendments, is merely the 
nucleus of an extraordinary body of interpretations, judicial de- 
cisions, and, most important, of social philosophy. In driving this 
point home the method used is not abstract argument, but concrete 
illustration. In chapter after chapter there may be found brief 
statements of constitutional principles, followed by an abundance 
of examples designed to show the wide gaps between principle 
and practice. 

The chapters dealing with the functional side show the effects 
of the machine age on both structure and procedure. As American 
social and economic life has become thoroughly permeated with 
an ever-widening industrialism, so the federal government has 
of necessity expanded into new fields. Even the most casual reader 
of this volume will be driven to a realization of the hollowness 
of such traditional concepts as laissez faire in economic matters, 
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or isolation in international relations. And the argument is all the 
more convincing because it does not appear as argument. Professor 
Beard has no reverence for the stereotype, no matter how sacred, 
but he has used a far more powerful as well as more artistic device 
for attacking it than dialectic. As a result, the political ideology 
of the age of the Declaration of Independence, still widely held 
and stoutly defended, never appears more strangely out of place 
than in the presence of the actualities described in this volume. 


Ratpy V. Harrow 


FIFTEEN VOCAL SOUTHERNERS 


’tu Taxe My Sranp, dy Twetve SourHerners, Harper & Brothers. 

Tue InpusrriaAL REVOLUTION IN THE SouTH, 4y Broapus MITCHELL and 
GerorcE Sinciair MitcuHeE tt, Johns Hopkins Press. 

An American Epocn, dy Howarp W. Opum, Henry Holt & Co. 


In Dixie Land twelve take their stand and shed their ink for 
Dixie. In a single volume they do it very well—some Nashville 
poets writing prose, two historians, a dirt farmer (or one who lives 
close to such), assorted others, and Stark Young who valiantly 
guards the rear. With weapons varied and from angles diverse, 
the purpose is identic: to sustain the Southern heritage of “decent 
formality and tolerant social balance,” of quiet, rural, tradition- 
ordered, individualistic, aristocratic decorum, “not because they 
belong to the South, but because the South belongs to them.” The 
enemies confronted are the exponents of industrialism, progress- 
ism, dollar mania, strenuousness, curt, brisk, and blatant Ameri- 
canism, which if left unchecked are expected to wreck farming as 
a mode of life, eclipse the gentry by exalting the yellow rich, ob- 
literate provincial distinctiveness, and propagate Babbitts like 
rabbits. 

Stark Young’s nostalgia is widely shared among his colleagues: 
“The aristocratic implied with us a certain long responsibility for 
others; a habit of domination; a certain arbitrariness; certain ideas 
of personal honor, with varying degrees of ethics, amour propre 
and the fantastic. It meant self-control that implied not the expres- 
sion of you and your precious personality, not the pleasure of suf- 
fering or of denying your own will; you controlled yourself in or- 
der to make the society you lived in more decent, affable, and civi- 
lized and yourself more amenable and attractive.” But Andrew 
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Nelson Lytle sings of a different though kindred amenity as prac. 
tised and relished by the plain Tennessee farmer, whose varied 
routine he pictures as of the time when dirt roads were an insy- 
lation against the wiles of high-powered salesmanship and the 
stresses of profit-and-loss economy. The tale of this old fellow’s 
work and play, his food, his family, and his critters exalts the 
sturdy yeoman’s way of life, and it strongly smacks of the soil. The 
other essays, of J. C. Ransom, Donald Davidson, F. L. Owsley, 
Allen Tate, J. D. Wade and the rest, do not smell of the lamp 
overmuch. The book on the whole is an interpretation and advocacy 
of the historic Southern scheme of life to be reckoned with by any 
student of America. 

The Mitchell brothers in their slender volume of reprinted 
essays are marshalled opposite. Their heroes are the pioneers of 
cotton manufacturing in the Carolinas, and their gospel is indus- 
trialization and urbanization on essentially the Northern pattern. 

Professor Odum says: “The first third of the twentieth century 
revealed pictures of this paradoxical, rapidly developing, eager 
and puzzled South taking stock of itself and its rdle in the chang- 
ing Nation. . . . What neither the Nation nor the South seemed 
to comprehend in a practical way was the simple fact that the key 
to the whole situation was found in the fact that it was all a normal 
problem of social culture, essentially an American problem, and 
secondarily a Southern problem.” He might have said further that 
it was and is a phase of world experience, and have somewhat 
improved his interpretation by drawing analogies from other lands 
of intermingled races. At least he sees pretty clearly, as another 
pen has put it, the social process, the perpetual conflict and the 
continuous peace-making “between the demands of the past and 
those of the present, between the needs of form and those of 
growth.” On occasion he gives comfort to the Mitchells as against 
the twelve Horatii; but in the main he is a spectator: “The old 
and the new culture abounded in sharp contrasts and _ logical 
paradoxes. There were many Souths yet the South.” 

As a point of departure for discussing many things two Con- 
federate veterans are imagined, a plebeian and a patrician, surviv- 
ing to near the present, contemplating the affairs in which their 
grandchildren participate and considering what the future has in 
store for yet another generation. The artificiality of this device, 
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which is paralleled in two essays of “I?ll Take My Stand,” is 
relieved by the sagacity of these created figures; and wisely they 
are left far in the background most of the time while Odum says 
his own say. 

The book bespeaks its author throughout, who is a sociologist, 
a novelist, a songster, a regenerate Southerner, a devotee of Whit- 
manesque allusion, and in some regards a law unto himself, This 
last brings a bit of annoyance. For example he expects his index 
“to identify episodes and persons not specified in the text,” and 
specifically Bishop James Cannon, Jr. Why this hide-the-thimble 
in Cannon’s case, among others, while Tom Watson, equally casti- 
cated, is named in the text? If it is because one is living and the 
other dead, the ground is inadequate. Such a book is properly 
addressed to posterity as well as to this generation which alone 
may be expected to guess Cannon from the allusions. Other flaws 
are the dull statistics crowding some of the chapters, the mechani- 
cal and overladen bibliography, and the complete lack of citations 
in the text. The book remains a fearless and fairly gorgeous 
portrayal of the Southern scene, with its lights and shadows and 
endless variety, from ante-bellum times to the presidential elec- 


I . 
tion of 1928 Utricu B. PHILuIps 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LETTERS AND 
LEARNING 


Conway Letrers: THE CorrRESPONDENCE OF ANNE, VISCOUNTESs Conway, 
Henry More, AND THEIR FRIENDs, 1642-1684, 5y Marjorie Hore 
Nicotson, Yale University Press. 


Tus is undoubtedly an important book, the result of months of 
patient searching. To have rescued a wealth of seventeenth-century 
correspondence, from oblivion, so to speak, is a matter for con- 
gratulation. We owe it to Horace Walpole that many of the two 
hundred and eighty-seven documents (almost all letters) were not 
destroyed. They are nearly all in the British Museum or the Pub- 
lic Record Office. Miss Nicolson has had her heart in her work, 
but that is not the only reason why she should have undertaken it 
and seen it through. It is fitting that the story which is told by a 
Professor of English in Smith College should have as its central 
figure a woman who in intellectual interests was well in advance of 
others of her time. 
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For most of us, seventeenth-century England calls to mind 
Milton, the Civil War, and the diaries of Pepys or Evelyn. Some 
people may have heard of Anne, Viscountess Conway, and her in- 
terest in philosophy, but here the career of that extraordinarily 
courageous woman, who was ill all her life, may be followed from 
her birth as Anne Finch in 1631 until her death in 1679. Edward, 
third Viscount Conway, was her loving husband, even if he supped 
with the King and Nell Gwyn while she was forced by her poor 
health and suffering to stay quiet in a darkened room at Ragley 
in Warwickshire. 

The most interesting parts of this book are the letters which 
passed between Henry More, the divine of Christ’s College, one 
of the group of Cambridge Platonists, in which were found Jeremy 
Taylor, Benjamin Whichcote, George Rust, Ralph Cudworth, 
their follower, Joseph Glanvill, and others. Apparently More 
met Anne, while she was still in her teens, at Kensington House, 
now Kensington Palace, and recognized the abilities of the book- 
loving girl. He referred to her as his “Heroine Pupil,” and wrote 
to her for close upon thirty years. These letters and the accounts of 
his frequent visits to her at Ragley tell the “Platonic love story.” 
Their letters are full of “philosophical discourse” and discussion 
of such systems as that of Descartes and the mystics. Henry More 
and other visitors to Ragley, who one and all fell under the spell 
of Lady Conway’s charm, constituted a sort of society for psychical 
research. A book entitled “Opuscula Philosophica,” published at 
Amsterdam in 1690, though anonymous, was written by Anne. 
Leibnitz valued it highly. 

Lady Conway, like many others with good brains, such as St. 
Hildegard, whom she resembles, was troubled with a severe form 
of migraine all her days. She consulted many leading men of her 
time including Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, William 
Harvey, the Ridgeleys (father and son), Sir Francis Prujean, 
Thomas Willis, Robert Boyle, and also Valentine Greatrakes, the 
“Trish Stroker,” who failed as did all the others. Then there was 
that extraordinary creature the younger Van Helmont. As “Anter- 
ludes” throughout the book, Miss Nicolson has written little 
sympathetic historical and literary essays which are enlightening 
and, at the same time, show the breadth of her reading. One of the 
most interesting passages is her identification of Van Helmont as 
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the prototype of “the Scholar Gipsy.” Son of the last of the 
alchemists, Francis Mercury Van Helmont, “a turner, a weaver, 
2 painter, a physician, a chemist, a teacher, a man of letters, and 
a philosopher,” came to cure but stayed to converse with the Vis- 
countess, and he became intrigued with the Quaker movement. 
Lady Conway was visited by, or corresponded with, a group of 
Quakers, William Penn, Charles Lloyd, Thomas Bromley, Joseph 
Cooper, George Keith, George Fox, and Giles Skene, and finally 
she became a Quaker herself. 

There are many letters from members of the prominent Con- 
way and Finch families, Anne’s father was Recorder of the City 
of London, one step-brother was Lord Chancellor and first Ear] 
of Nottingham. Another step-brother, Sir John, whose “Dearest 
Dear” she was, was an anatomist at Pisa and ambassador at Flor- 
ence and Constantinople. His extraordinary friendship with Sir 
Thomas Baines, another doctor, is dealt with. 

Best of all, the letters and editorial essays tell of the familiar 
life, little household incidents and interests of those who lived 
almost three centuries ago. The illustrations add much to the con- 
tents of this well-printed and pleasing volume. 


ARCHIBALD MaLiLocu 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS ON ETHICAL QUESTIONS 


Curistian Eruics anD Mopern Prosiems, dy W. R. INcE, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Tue serious-minded public will regret to learn that this is “prob- 
ably the last considerable work” that the Dean of St. Paul’s will 
have time to write. As widely as works on the philosophy of re- 
ligion are read his Gifford Lectures on Plotinus have proved his 
clarity of mind combined with classical scholarship of the first 
order. His familiarity with biblical criticism and his unshrinking 
courage in facing new issues have abundantly justified his use on 
a previous occasion of the title “Outspoken Essays.” Both qualities 
are exhibited in the present volume, devoted to a practical ap- 
plication of those principles of Christian ethics which Dean Inge 
is so exceptionally qualified to define. 

The book falls into two nearly equal parts, dealing with, first, 
interpretation of New Testament ethics, with analysis of their 
nature as equally opposed to asceticism and theocratic imperialism ; 
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second, application of these principles to problems respectively of 
social and of personal ethics. 

Dean Inge is the type of churchman who regards the sects (the 
term is employed in the appreciative sense of Troeltsch) as no 
less indispensable to the growth of true Christianity than the 
branches to the growth of the tree. He is therefore an outspoken 
Protestant against ecclesiastical tyranny and obscurantism, chiefly 
manifested in the history of the church of Rome but not without 
exemplification among the Protestant churches, as in Puritan in- 
tolerance and Fundamentalist biblicism. His contempt for Prohi- 
bition as at once ascetic and imperialistic is natural for one not 
profoundly familiar with the history of temperance legislation 
in this country, but it leads him into a somewhat superficial judg- 
ment, including the taking up of the charge most absurdly brought 
against one of the best Semitic scholars of our age (whose per- 
sonal views are opposed to Prohibition) of undertaking with his 
fellow translators to “alter ‘wine’ into ‘raisin-cake’ whenever it 
occurs in the Bible.” 

The application of Christian ethics to “the Population Ques- 
tion,” with its fearless advocacy of birth control in the interest 


of eugenics as well as economic welfare, and to “Problems of 
Sex,” in which the treatment is equally broad, fearless, and out- 
spoken, will give widest currency to the book. It is profoundly 
to be wished, however, that readers should master the entire 
volume before undertaking to judge individual applications of its 
principles apart from their logical foundation. 


B. W. Bacon 


BEERBOHM AND HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


TakKING THE CurTAIn CALL: THE Lire anp LETTERS oF HENRY ARTHUR 
Jones, 6y Doris ARTHUR JonEs, Macmillan Co. 
Arounp TueEatres, 6y Max BEERBOHM, 2 vols., A. A. Knopf. 


Mr. Henry Artuur Jones, the eager, prolific, talented, com- 
bative English dramatist, who died in 1929, was at the height of 
his powers thirty years ago. Mr. Beerbohm is still at the height of 
his; indeed he always was. For he appeared to spring fully armed 
from Oxford, needing no years of application to the art of the 
foil. He succeeded G. B. S. as critic of “The Saturday Review” 
at the age of twenty-six; he was then as mature in judgment and 
as deliberate in style as any man would hope to be at sixty. He was 
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gay but never raw; witty and fresh, but never youthfully face- 
tious; a mannered man, who never needed to be snubbed. One 
doubts whether his editors have ever felt the need to cut a word 
as being unworthily saucy or superfluous. 

“Max” wrote a weekly article on the London theatre from 1898 
to 1910. It may be called the period of King Henry Arthur. There 
was a rival monarch, another Arthur—Pinero. Shaw was not yet 
a popular dramatist. He was much discussed, but little performed, 
a tremendous figure, but not powerful at the box office. The dis- 
cussion drama had not yet prevailed. It was the time of the narra- 
tive drama, the well-made play, a story perhaps solidified with a 
fairly simple ethical problem. 

In the “Max” volumes you will see how urbanity can write 
supremely well round that which is not of its own calibre and 
character. He wrote, like a good journalist, to order, never liking 
it and always glad to be through. But he cared for the theatre and, 
like a good critic, cared for all of it. He could be rebellious against 
contemporary gods; such foreign conquerors as Duse and the 
ferocious tragedian of Sicily, Grasso, were not allowed to glide 
past or trample over his judgment. Nor did he swallow Shaw at 
an uncritical gulp. But he was one of the first to welcome the 
decorative contribution to drama of Gordon Craig, and he had a 
taste for the new, rebellious, argumentative drama of Barker and 
Shaw as well as a fair and communicable relish for the conventional 
box-office pieces. He could enjoy “The Liars” anc “Dolly Re- 
forming Herself” and translate his enjoyment into exquisite 
phrase that was the perfect vehicle of his perception. In raillery 
he was unmatched. Shaw, leaving the “Saturday,” hailed his 
successor, the stripling Beerbohm, as “the sprightly, the incom- 
parable Max.” The epithets have endured, because they were 
earned. 

The plays of Henry Arthur Jones have just entered the dark 
phase. They are out-of-date. They are not yet “period.” But as 
soon as Edwardianism becomes a cult, they will return and our 
great actresses will perch preposterous hats on the tops of their 
heads and wear leg-of-mutton sleeves and act the well-schemed 
parts for occasional revivals. Jones was a fine technician. He was 
also a very ardent practitioner of the art of life. He knew every- 
body, wrote and received humorous, angry, important letters, and 
was always in communication with Shaw. During the war he de- 
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veloped an ecstasy of patriotism, which caused him to break with 
Shaw, and later he became stupidly embroiled with H. G. Wells 
He had more temper than talent for political argument and his 
efforts to knock out Shaw and Wells were pathetic; as well might 
a sharp and flinty pebble endeavor to puncture and overthrow , 
couple of steam-rollers. But the reader will turn to his deeply in. 
teresting “Life and Letters” not for such matters but for the 
picture they give of the theatre and of London life at a time when 
the public attitude to the play was steadily becoming more serious, 
better instructed, and more catholic, at a time, in short, when Shaw 
as a box-office success was gradually becoming possible. We must 
not underrate Henry Arthur Jones and think of him as merely 
feeding Charles Wyndham with glossy parts in glossy plays. He 
fought his own battle with the public and the Philistines, and 
some of his work which he most cared about was ill-received be- 
cause of its freshness and tartness of opinion. 


Ivor Brown 


IN THE DAYS OF ROOSEVELT 


Our Times, VotuME III: Pre-War America, dy Mark Sutuivan, Charle 
Scribner’s Sons. 


In “Pre-War America” Mr. Sullivan continues his story of “Our 
Times” following the system of his previous volumes. Here we 
have the same features that have made his earlier volumes in the 
series fascinating and amusing, recalling to our memories old 
songs almost forgotten, old plays now pronounced “sentimental,” 
old novels that thrilled us thirty years ago and amuse us now 
because so barren of the “facts of life.” The old styles of dress 
on which we once plumed ourselves are recalled by text and illus- 
tration as in a family album. The author has combed the pages 
of the newspapers and brought them to us in their most diverting 
and interesting aspects; he has given us something like a moving 
picture of dead times. 

Inevitably, this has meant selection, and it is possible to criticise 
an overemphasis here, a neglect there, but the spirit of the times 
as reflected in the average person is none the less reproduced with 
fidelity. No attempt is made systematically to cover the govern- 
mental and political activities of a hectic period, though Mr. 
Roosevelt tramps across the pages in flesh and blood, Mr. Taft 
seems very real, and La Follette’s portrait is painted with a fair- 
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ness Which is rare enough, and is excellent. Nowhere I think is 
there to be found a more vivid story of the memorable Senate 
debate on the rate regulation bill of the Roosevelt régime. This 
is treated fully, and is all the more graphic because the author 
personally knew the participants and witnessed the struggle. The 
introductory paragraphs concisely trace the history of the con- 
ficts between the public and the railroads. On no other govern- 
mental or political incident does the author dwell at such length; 
though the dawning conflict of progressives and conservatives is 
deftly sketched, and the incident of the “Dear Marie” letters 
enlivens the pages. In all his books Mr. Sullivan is never so happy 
or interesting as in dealing with the achievements of science and 
engineering. In this volume he has made a veritable romance of 
the story of Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles and the hookworm dis- 
covery, mingling the grave and the gay in the telling. 

Notable crimes such as the murder of Stanford White; out- 
standing events in sports that once set the tongues of the millions 
to wagging; the Roosevelt combats with the “nature-fakers,” who 
were not all fakers by any means—these, and innumerable other 
topics, furnish the author with the material out of which he weaves 
' astory that may be equally enjoyed by the scholar and the sports- 
man. It is this manner of treating the past which makes the Sulli- 
van books unique among histories. The elaborate chapter on 
pre-war popular songs is written as “an index to manners, vogues, 
even morals”—to the masses it will be the most attractive feature 
in the volume—and Mr. Sullivan is most happy in interpreting the 
sentiment behind the songs. It is a history that one may take up 
at any time, open at any page, and find interesting. 


CLauDE G. Bowers 


MARLBOROUGH’S FAMOUS VICTORIES 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: BLENHEIM, 6y GEeorcE Macautay TREVEL- 
YAN, Longmans, Green & Co. 


_ Tus work is a study of the final years of the reign of William 
the Third and the early years of Queen Anne’s reign culminating 
with the triumph at Blenheim. The author displays more than 
ever his well-known ability to handle easily great masses of his- 
torical material and to treat his subject with rare literary skill. 
The book deals with trade, politics, and social life, but chiefly 
with war and diplomacy. And rightly so, for out of the successful 
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war described in it, which was supported by trade and agriculture 
arose the England that we know. Thus “all roads lead to Blen. 
heim” and the glittering figure of Marlborough. Without Marl. 
borough, no Blenheim. Without Blenheim, how would Louis 
the Fourteenth have been checked? No other English general and 
no Dutch general of equal merit appeared; Prince Eugene alone 
could not have carried the burden. 

In developing his theme, Professor Trevelyan has painted skil- 
fully the social and economic England that supplied the necessary 
men and money, emphasizing the commanding position of Lon- 
don, then more than now the commercial and financial centre of 
the country. With a sure touch he depicts the bitter strife between 
Whig and Tory, the early shaping of the cabinet (England’s 
greatest contribution of that century to parliamentary govern- 
ment) and the intervention of the sovereign and the nobility in 
local politics. His pages contain vivid pictures of prominent char- 
acters: Godolphin, St. John, Harley, Queen Anne, the Duchess 
of Marlborough, but, above all, Marlborough himself, cool and 
practical as politician, persuasive and fascinating as diplomat and 
formidable as captain. No wonder the author is unwilling to wound 
his good name and hesitates to strike. 

British policy, which the author praises without reservation, 
aimed to prevent any single power on the Continent from be- 
coming too strong (the Balance-of-Power ideal), to stop any great 
military state from seizing the Netherlands, to protect and promote 
British trade, and to maintain the Protestant Succession. On all of 
these points, France was a menace, particularly dangerous when 
the acquisition of the Spanish possessions seemed almost to assure 
Louis the Fourteenth universal empire. When the war came, Eng- 
land had the choice of two policies: first, to fight anywhere on the 
sea, to seize the French and Spanish colonies and to finance Con- 
tinental allies, or, second, to carry on naval warfare in European 
waters and particularly in the Mediterranean, to finance her allies 
and to maintain a strong expeditionary force on the Continent. 
The latter was the policy of William the Third, naturally, be- 
cause of his interest in his native land, Holland. Marlborough 
adopted it, and his brilliant successes turned it into a British 
tradition. Professor Trevelyan is much concerned to prove that 
it was the “true” policy of England, arguing that the capture of 
the French and Spanish colonies would have profited England 
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little had Europe fallen into the hands of Louis. That England 
preferred Marlborough’s policy unquestionably shows that she 
considered Europe her chief market, the loss of which she feared 
if France triumphed; that colonies were still regarded as relatively 
unimportant. Moreover, during the war the Spanish possessions 
were open to British and Dutch merchants. Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact that France was not expelled from Canada and 
India—an operation that would have been easy and one that would 
have saved England much trouble later. Especially interesting 
is the chapter on the British army, its recruiting, its discipline, and 
the like. Curiously enough, there is no similar discussion regard- 
ing the navy. The weakest parts of the book relate to the financ- 
ing of the war, indeed a dark subject, and to the methods by which 


trade was steadily expanded. ea. 


OF ANCIENT PERU 
Macuu Piccuu: A CirapEL oF THE Incas, 5y Hiram BincuaM, Yale 
University Press. 
Tuis is the long awaited sequel promised by Dr. Bingham in his 
“Inca Land” eight years ago. The earlier volume told the story 


of the discovery of the ruins of that remarkable Andean fortress 
town, Machu Picchu, together with attendant travels and explora- 
tions in Southern Peru, under the auspices of Yale University 
and the National Geographic Society, in the years 1911, 1912, 
and 1915. The book before us records the exploration and ex- 
cavation of Machu Picchu itself, the search for ancient Inca high- 
ways leading to it, the plan and architecture of the citadel, and 
the results of a meticulous study of the skeletal remains, and of 
| the artifacts of pottery, bronze, stone, and other materials found 
there. It closes with an interesting discussion of the identity of 
Machu Picchu in the history of the Incas, and of the social and 
economic condition of the people who inhabited it. The volume is 
thoughtfully planned, gracefully written, and is as fine a piece 
of bookmaking as has ever issued from the Yale University 
Press. More than two hundred illustrations, drawings, and mag- 
nificent photographs reproduced in collotype on costly paper, and 
a limited edition of five hundred copies, account for the pub- 
lisher’s price of fifty dollars, which weighs heavily upon libraries 
and museums that will want and need the book. 
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As in “Inca Land,” Dr. Bingham here identifies Machu Picchy 
with the legendary Tampu Tocco, whence the original Incas 
under Manco Ccapac are said to have emerged for the conquest 
of Cuzco and of the vast Andean empire beyond. And he stil] 
accepts as completely authentic the story of the Peruvian empires 
as set down by the seventeenth-century ecclesiastical lawyer, Fer- 
nando Montesinos, upon which he bases most of the argument 
about the probable history of the city. He therefore ascribes an 
antiquity to Machu Picchu which many archaeologists will be 
disinclined to accept. Certainly it seems naive to identify the stone 
counters found in the oldest part of the citadel with the story of 
an ancient method of writing on leaves and parchment preserved 
in one of the traditions. And the artifacts uncovered there seem 
to belong nearly all of them to the late Inca period. 

The book, however, is of enduring value to students of Andean 
art and civilization. The information, so sumptuously presented, 
concerning the ancient Peruvian roads and footways, about Incaic 
architecture and masonry, and the more commonplace aspects of 
everyday life in tools and utensils, offers to the lay reader as well 
as to the technical expert as comprehensive a picture as is now 
possible of an intensely interesting, and still somewhat vaguely 


conceived, aboriginal American culture. 
C. H. Harine 


BALFOUR’S UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Retrospect, 1848-1886, dy ArTHUR James, First Earu or Batrovr, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


UnFINIsHED works often seem fragmentary and unsatisfactory, 
and to that rule the volume in hand can in a sense be no exception. 
Fragmentary it is, since it covers only about a dozen of the more 
than fifty years of its author’s political life and activities. Un- 
satisfactory it is, because, once having tasted the exquisite flavor 
which distinguishes every chapter and page, the reader would 
not be satisfied with anything short of the three or four volumes 
which it might have required for retrospection of his entire career. 
Yet seldom does one find a work which, so far as it goes, gives s0 
strong and gratifying an impression of a completeness that avoids 
seeming meticulous only by being altogether spontaneous and 
quite perfect. 

This is no product of the study, with letter files and volumes 
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of “Hansard” at hand for frequent footnote references. Rather 
is it a conversational monologue, given at ease at the hearthstone 
of Whittinghame, in a style of speech which in these days of the 
ranting radio has become sadly scarce—as unchecked and as pellu- 
cid as the flow of a mountain brook, yet as concrete and definite 
as the quartz rock over which it pours; romance in manner, text- 
book in matter. And herein is its first outstanding revelation of the 
man himself, and the conclusive answer to the question, asked 
more frequently than wisely, whether the intellectuality of Arthur 
Balfour was really profound or merely superficial—the unfailing 
orace of its expression perhaps suggesting the latter view. Super- 
ficiality is always diffuse. Only thorough scholarship can be at 
once comprehensive and concise. And so when this man tells con- 
vincingly in a line or a sentence all that another writer would in- 
determinately spread over a page or a chapter, no doubt is left 
as to his intellectual qualities. 

Other and more specific self-revelations abound. With beautiful 
reverence he makes it clear that, like Washington and Lincoln and 
many another great man, he owed the dominant impulse of his 
life to maternal influence. In a score of places this crops out. 

What we may call the personal touches, concerning himself and 
others, form the richest part of this fascinating volume. Of John 
Morley, who aided him in his earliest publications, he writes: 
“Morley and I were made to get on together, if only we had not 
fundamentally differed on every question of political or religious 
interest. This unfortunate fact left our friendship essentially un- 
changed, but hampered its manifestations.” With Gladstone he 
was long on intimate personal terms. Each was a guest at the 
other’s home. He and his sister Alice half-shocked the elder states- 
man by riding on their bicycles to Hawarden for a visit. He agreed 
with most others that in speeches Gladstone had little wit, but he 
disputes the charge that Gladstone had little humor, though he 
did not always appreciate the humor of others, and to some au- 
diences his own humor sometimes failed to make appeal. John 
Morley once described it as being like “grinning through a horse 
collar.” 

But enough. A review of a fragmentary work must itself be 
fragmentary. We have at least suggested the manner in which 
this unsurpassed raconteur has told the story of his youth at home, 
at Eton and at Cambridge, his entry into politics, his relations with 
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Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, Bismarck and others, the Fourth 
Party, the Home Rule crisis and cataclysm, his enthusiasm for golf 
and for lawn tennis, “The Souls,” and almost innumerable othe; 
matters, including, all too briefly, his first visit to America, in 1917, 
With all this opulence, there are a thousand more things which 
we might wish to have heard from his lips or pen, notably the as 
yet unwritten chapter of his close relation to Great Britain’s at. 
titude during our own Spanish War, and his experience in govern- 
ing Ireland. These we may hope to have dealt with by his niece, 
Mrs. Dugdale, who has admirably edited this volume and who 
is writing his complete “Life.” Yet— 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 


WILuls FLETCHER JoHNson 


1860-1920 


Main Currents in AMERICAN THOUGHT, VotuME III: BeEcinnincs or 
Critica Reauism 1n America, dy VERNON Louis ParrincTon, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Tue New American Literature, 4y Frep L, Patter, Century Co. 


ProFEssoR Parrincton’s book is a splendid fragment. In spite 


of devoted and skilful hands this third volume in “Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought” with its occasionally unpolished writ- 
ing, its outlines, and its casual memoranda will remind every 
student of American literature both of the unkind fate, prevent- 
ing its completion, and of its magnificent aim. For the regions to 
be explored in this culminating volume were in a sense the goal 
of its author in his long journey through the hemisphere of Ameri- 
can thought. The patient, exhaustive study in the earlier volumes, 
of Jeffersonian democracy, of Puritanism, of Transcendentalism, 
and of a score of other knotty and tangled themes were here to 
have achieved a lucid dénouement in the interpretation of the 
years between 1860 and 1920. Moreover, this final exposition was 
to have been the most valuable in itself, for over these misty 
regions still rest the clouds of battle. “The Colonial Mind” and 
“The Romantic Revolution in America” have been subjected to 
the social and historical approach before, but never have these later 
years been so probed in relation to their antecedent centuries ot 
thought and with particular reference to all American literature. 
Thus the consummation of this series is lacking. 
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Nevertheless, much remains. Not only do certain sections in 
this incomplete volume rival those in the earlier volumes, such 
as the discussion of the culture of the Seventies and “The Skepti- 
cism of the House of Adams,” but the advantages of Professor 
Parrington’s method hold even in this fragment. The chief of 
these is his resolute adherence to his historical approach, letting 
sentimental and purely literary values slip impenitently into the 
dustbin. Thus in a brief preface he alludes to strictures on his 
meagre treatment of Poe, and declines to apologize therefor. 
Poe, viewed culturally and historically, must shrink into a neg- 
ligibility, and Henry James, in this volume, becomes a wraith, a 
very distillation of trends of thought, a faint echo in this history 
of ideas, feeble beside his mighty brother William. Even so, 
such weighting will remain controversial, but in fairness it can- 
not be repeated too often that these books are histories not of 
literature but of thought. 

It is this fact, and Professor Parrington’s own insistence upon 
it, that minimizes the tragedy in the unfinished book. It sounds 
ill to survey the three stout volumes, and say that we shall re- 
member less the books than his purpose; but this is so. Historians 
do not accept the book, and students of American literature can- 
not, without significant reservations. What Parrington did was to 
emphasize an approach to American literature, and never was such 
an emphasis more direly needed! But even this broad approach is 
partial. It lacks comprehensiveness. Parrington was remarkable 
in that he saw that the ultimate interpretation of American litera- 
ture must be in terms of large issues of thought; his difficulties 
arose from the fact that the ground-work for his own interpreta- 
tion was often uncommenced. 

There are few specialists who cannot find faults in his volumes, 
in the special fields of which they are masters. Yet this only stresses 
the courage and solidity of his achievement under difficulty. Emer- 
son speaks of a man’s intellectual life passing through its Ro- 
mantic, its Hellenic, and its other periods. Perhaps the ideal of 
the scholar in American literature should be to pass through 
severe, limited investigation, then through the stage of critical 
and aesthetic training as in, say, biography, using in both the tried 
methods of English scholarship, and then further pass, finally, 
out upon the plane of interpreting large phases of thought. Pro- 
fessor Parrington boldly essayed the last, and with success. His is 
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a clarion call, if a dangerous one. The result of his bray ery is 
already apparent in the common phrase “the influence of P arring- 
ton.” Professor Pattee’s “The New American Literature” approxi 
mates the second stage, without Parrington’s underlining of socia| 
factors. He studies the fields covered in the last thirty years of 
the other book, and a decade more. The detail of authors and 
books is encyclopaedic, and the entire volume is extremely valu- 
able informatively. It contains the critical judgments of a tried 
and able scholar who has lived through most of the movements 
of thought which he describes. The reader will have an interest- 
ing experience in comparing the judgments on contemporary 
writers in Professor Pattee’s last five chapters with Professor 
Parrington’s notes on these same iconoclasts in his “Addenda.” 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMs 


THE WORLD CUM REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


R. v. R.: Tue Lire anp Times oF REMBRANDT vAN Rijn, Jy Henprix 
Wit_eM van Loon, Horace Liveright. 


Upon a fine-stretched warp of scholarship Mr. van Loon has 
woven a great tapestry of the seventeenth-century world, em- 
ploying rich and numerous wefts and shaping out a noble pattern. 
Here and there, he has embroidered his fabric with pictures of 
Rembrandt, and these may seem to be accessories, well-wrought 
in themselves and harmonious with their background, but not 
integral to the design. One might be deceived by the title, “The 
Life and Times of Rembrandt van Rijn,” into expecting that 
man to dominate the work: he does not. The known facts of his 
life are presented, and a clear personality is assigned to him. The 
tenets of an artist’s creed are put into his mouth by way of ex- 
planation. One might feel that the author’s Rembrandt was not 
quite the one that he himself believed in; but this is a work of 
interpretation, after all, and Mr. van Loon has earned the right 
to his opinion. One might find trifling fault with a few distorted 
data, such as the terms of Saskia’s will. Saskia’s mythical estate 
was left to Titus, the life-tenure to his father. 

Yet in defense of the title it could be urged that not the least 
tenable theory of biography is that the individual becomes con- 
crete with a minimum of definition when his environment is most 
fully realized. In this respect Mr. van Loon has left little to be 
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desired. In the person of Dr. Jan, a hypothetical “great-great- 
orandfather, nine times removed,” an astounding, broad-minded, 
adventurous philosopher, furnished with an almost disturbing gift 
of hindsight and foresight and a multiplicity of sympathies, he 
records the nature of the civilized world over a period of some 
thirty years, with excursions into the society of the American red- 
skins by way of good measure. Rembrandt van Rijn was a product 
of the world which the good Dr. Jan records so fully, a product 
conditioned by his own character and certain special circumstances, 
and it is so that he is made to appear. The story of that world has 
lost nothing in the telling. Great minds, great hearts, great deeds 
pass in array. The author marshals every title of old Holland to 
distinction in art, science, letters, philosophy, government, and 
trade. He musters up a whole parade of glowing personalities, 
rendering them with the lavish hand of a Veronese, and weaving 
them all into the substance of his work. 

In spite of a certain awkwardness inherent in the narrative 
method employed, and a good many small editorial errors, this 
massive volume is agreeable reading, and well worth the many 
hours which the swiftest reader will need to spend upon it. 


Danie V. THompson, Jr. 


ROBERT FROST OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CotLecTED Poems oF RoBert Frost, Henry Holt & Co. 
WE have tried, but we have not succeeded in making a better 
definition of poetry than Milton’s: “simple, sensuous and pas- 
sionate.” Robert Frost in his “Collected Poems” is simple in a 
fine New England way; he is sensuous if sensuous means seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching with pleasure; but it is 
hard to understand how he could be called passionate, though 
“Fire and Ice” speaks of the working of fire, and “To Earth- 
ward” asks for 
. the aftermark 
Of almost too much love. 


Not that he tries for this effect and fails. His eyes are elsewhere. 
He is looking at life in its simplicity as he lives it and sees it 
lived. Without embellishment and with probity he records what 
happened, what he thought at the time, and, by inference, what 
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it means. He is not taken possession of; he does not want to be. 
Neither his anger, his love, nor his wonder is such that his mind 
is as if passively swayed by it, as many great poets have been 
swayed. Probably he feels that he is delivered from the too much 
emotion which falsifies. He strives, as in “The Armful,” to ar- 
range, balance, and carry home unpretentious truths. The results 
to poetry are, at the least, a personality. A man like no other and 
of absolute integrity is attested; attested by words very like con- 
versation, with overtones of humor and a basic conviction that 
life is not futile. This is important; but it does not necessarily 
prove great poetry. Poetry is a matter of “pitch and intensity”, 
it must not die with the last word but go on emotionally in the 
mind of the reader; the proof of its power and excellence is in 
its effect, solely. Does Frost’s poetry meet this test? Does it move 
profoundly? Does it persist in beauty after the book is closed? 
Even Burns, I think, that man of the country, who wrote un- 
pretentiously, of homely realities, like Frost, and, like Frost, used 
plain speech, would have missed in the bulk of Frost’s poetry 
exultation, the heroic sad act, audacity, the leap without warning, 
the lift, the total view. 

Nevertheless he is one of the outstanding American poets, past 
and present. At least forty-five among a hundred and sixty-two 
poems are flawless for what they are, first-rate, amply deserving 
of the fame they have now and most assuredly will keep: “The 
Pasture,” so whimsical, tender, and casual, “October,” “Mending 
Wall,” which transcends locality, “The Death of the Hired 
Man,” quietly, like revelation, “The Road Not Taken,” “The 
Oven Bird,” “New Hampshire,” “Fire and Ice,” “Dust of Snow,” 
“The Runaway,” “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” 
lovely imperishable, “Birches,” “To Earthward,” too intense to 
be typical, “Lodged,” “Acquainted with the Night,” “The Arm- 
ful,” pure Frost, “On Looking up by Chance at the Constella- 
tions”—to name only a few. Never a false note; never a breach 
of taste; never a cheap effect. There are moods beyond which he 
cannot go. But the man, so far as he goes, goes true. 

The Vermont and New Hampshire landscape is familiar not 
only to his eyes but to his spirit: the little houses, the stock, or- 
chards, roads under changing weather, brooks, fields, birds, stars 
at night, the hillside in thaw. This sort of place-consciousness 
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breeds song. A particular farm is the world in small. Frost can 
say without presumption or vanity: 


However it is in some other world 
I know that this is the way in ours. 


He has deliberately cut himself off from the modern, metropoli- 
tan, and commercial scene, and gained more, I think, than he has 


lost. Vircinia Moore 


ONE LINE OF DEFENSE 


MysELF AND THE THEATRE, Jy THEopoRE Komisaryevsky, E. P. Dutton 
nccueel across AMErRicA, 6y KennETH Maccowan, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

TueEsE two books on the theatre have a common burden: the state- 
ment, again and again, of the idea that the ultimate enrichment 
of the commercial stage will come out of the amateur theatres 
which are now so busy all over the world. Mr. Komisarjevsky is 
one of those intense and devoted artists who punish themselves 
by the very devotion which they lay before their arts. His book 
is full of the gloomiest tales to show what a conscientious worker 
in the theatre must face. Apparently he has been confronted 
throughout his career as a director by the most disheartening of 
all blank walls: lack of understanding of his ideals and the styles 
he has used to interpret them. One has the feeling that some lack 
in himself as an organized artist is responsible. 

This book of his is an attempt to set things straight. He tells 
us of his early studies in Russia, and of the importance and 
splendor of his sister, Vera Komisarjevsky, as a leading actress in 
the Russian theatre. He exposes the stiff silliness behind the polli- 
cies of the imperial Russian theatres, and has a bitter word about 
“intrigue.” He describes the growth of the dramatic styles of 
our day from their early impulses in Europe twenty years ago, 
when the declamatory histrionics of star actors began to grow 
ridiculous before the ideal of an ensemble. There are chapters 
on the author’s methods of acting and his ideas of stage produc- 
tion. The information in the book is interesting, but it is delivered 
to us in a curiously lifeless prose which may be a literary expres- 
sion of the author’s strange inability to achieve a conquering com- 
pleteness in the life of the theatre. 
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Mr. Komisarjevsky declares that Stanislavsky’s theories oy 
“stylized acting” were derived from Maeterlinck. If this be true, 
then Maeterlinck, through the great Russian’s disciples, has had 
an immense influence on the theatre of to-day. Many outstand- 
ing stage directors of our time received early training in the Mos. 
cow Art Theatre, and some of them, notably Rouben Mamoulian 
in New York, have enriched their studies with strikingly personal 
ideals. But Stanislavsky’s ideal of acting was naturalistic, and 
Maeterlinck, after all, contributed only his shallow plays to our 
theatre. 

Mr. Macgowan’s book is an ecstatic history of the amateur 
theatre movement in America. He produces much interesting in- 
formation on early American private theatres, and traces the line 
of their development as an idea down to the amazing vigor of 
some local theatres to-day. He seems to find nothing in the 
whole movement which is not praiseworthy—nothing silly in the 
incompetence of at least half the little theatre activities now go- 
ing on, and he is convinced that the widely separated theatres of 
many cities will one day bear important result in a national theatre 
that will be really American. He is full of statistics which are as- 
tonishing. There are local theatres which get along on $1,200 a 
year, and there are others which have an annual budget of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Some of these latter give over 
two hundred performances a year. Mr. Macgowan is no doubt 
right in feeling that all this will lead to something. The little 
theatre has already been a line of defense against the engulfing 
wave of the movies, which has come close to sweeping all before 
it into the chaos of its peculiar standards of taste. 

Both Mr. Komisarjevsky and Mr. Macgowan have had ex- 
perience as producers in the commercial theatre. Both conclude 
that the professional stage limits itself by false ideals, and that 
the amateur of the theatre will one day save it from this handicap. 
(“All true art is amateur,” says Macgowan. “The theatre as an 
art is inconceivable unless it is served by self-sacrificing artists,” 
says Komisarjevsky.) But of all arts, that of the director requires 
the greatest general culture, and it will be a long time before the 
amateur theatres will be able to produce such artists in any great 
number. 

Pau Horcan 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


Tue ComMING oF THE War, 1914, 4y Bernavorre E. Scumirt, 2 vols., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Iv Professor Schmitt’s account of war origins two leading themes 
are developed. The first is worked out @ priori; it isa formula for 
discovering the party responsible for the war. A quarrel of two 
powers was extended to a world war because, he writes, of the 
“conflict of two great diplomatic groups, the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente.” It follows that “the play of the two diplo- 
matic groups against each other was the crucial factor in the crisis,” 
and that war responsibility rests upon the man or nation which 
brought the two groups into conflict. 

The formula is applied to the events of 1914. The story is 
brought through the Sarajevo murder plot and the making of 
the Austrian plan to crush Serbia, and then the searchlight is 
turned upon Germany’s decision of July 5 to approve the Austrian 
plan. Here was the decision which brought the alliance system into 
play: “William II. and Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg were 
the first responsible statesmen to . . . elect to put the system of 
alliances to the severest test and to spring a crisis of the first 
magnitude on Europe. It was they who took the gambler’s plunge.” 

At this point the second leading theme makes its appearance. It 
is not a formula applied to the facts, but a conclusion drawn from 
the minute and subtle scrutiny of documentary and oral evidence. 
It is an analysis of the “gambler’s plunge.” Whereas previous 
writers, including Professor Fay, have held that Germany’s prom- 
ise to support Austria was made in the dark, and that Bethmann 
signed a “blank check,” Professor Schmitt argues that “there can 
be no doubt that William II. understood exactly what Austria- 
Hungary proposed to do,” namely, to send an army on a peace 
footing, without diplomatic preparation, on a punitive expedition 
into Serbia. When Tisza demanded a prior ultimatum and Conrad 
insisted on prior mobilization, the Germans chafed at the delay 
and urged speed and firmness. By pressing for haste, the German 
Foreign Office committed itself so deeply to a forward policy 
that it could not easily withdraw from its position. This commit- 
ment, and not the “blank check,” is the explanation of the im- 
potence of the last minute German move for a Halt im Belgrad 
and peace. 
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Professor Schmitt is one of those historians who postulate tha 
a sufficiently careful scrutiny of a sufficient number of document; 
will yield a result that can be stated in terms of praise and blame, 
He blames the German Foreign Office more, and the three En. 
perors less, than is now customary among writers on the subjec, 
He has carried out his principles of interpretation so thoroughly 
that he surpasses all other writers in the mastery of the intricacies 
of his documentation. No other account is so compact with flashes 
of insight into the significance of neglected phrases of obscure 
communications. His volumes rank in importance with those of 
Professor Fay. And yet his work differs so fundamentally from 
Fay’s that the two scholars must be regarded as occupied with 
different problems. Fay is trying to tell us how the war happened 
to occur; while Schmitt is trying to tell us who is most nearly 
responsible for it, and he will not rest until he has detected the 
intentions and motives of the actors, weighed them on a moral 
scale, and then followed out the actual consequences of each de- 


ee t di d it d b d. 
cision to adjudge it good or ba Rosert C. Bink.ey 


HARTFORD SENTIMENTALIST AND KNICKER- 
BOCKER AMATEUR 


Mrs. SicourNEY, 6y Gorvon S. Haicut, Yale University Press. 
Firz-GreenE Hatieck, dy Netson Frepericx Apxins, Yale University 
Press, 


In 1842 Rufus Griswold observed: “Mrs. Sigourney has surpassed 
any of the poets of her sex in this country in the extent of her 
productions; but her works possess but few of the elements of 
enduring verse.” And apropos of the same writer, Edgar Allan 
Poe denied the validity of a reputation which rested merely upon 
a voluminousness of composition, “until it can be proved that any 
multiplication of zeros will eventuate in the production of a unit.” 
Mr. Haight found in the more than forty volumes by Mr. 
Sigourney only stanzas which “echo conventional truisms in simple 
and tuneful words.” But if her poems lack intrinsic worth, Mrs. 
Sigourney derives an interest from her relation to the period. Mr. 
Haight gives us a vivid picture of a busy woman of letters, carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence with Jiterati both in America 
and in Europe. The book is pervaded with a delightful irony; yet 
the author, although taking a critical point of view, is not without 
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» . fundamental sympathy with his subject. And unlike most bi- 


ographers who write in the modern style, he has happily provided 
his volume with notes which give adequate documentation for 
every important statement and quotation. 

If Mrs. Sigourney composed too much, Halleck wrote too little: 
contemporary critics were unanimous in praising the quality of 
his poetry and deploring its small amount. Although he is remem- 
bered chiefly for his lines “On the Death of Joseph R. Drake,” 
his “Marco Bozzaris” and “Fanny” are also deserving, perhaps, of 
some measure of enduring fame. Mr. Adkins’s large volume is 
not only a definitive biography of Halleck but also a comprehen- 
sive study of his poetical works with special attention to their 
literary sources and their contemporary reputation, In the chapter, 
“The Man of Letters,” Mr. Adkins surveys the entire field of 
Halleck’s literary culture, and finds the dominant influence to 


> have been the poetry of Campbell. It is in the treatment of Hal- 


| leck’s contemporary reputation, however, that the exhaustiveness 


’ of Mr. Adkins’s investigation becomes most apparent. In the 


search for comments and criticisms by Halleck’s contemporaries, 


| the author has made a more extensive examination of the periodi- 
» cal literature of the period than has been attempted by any other 
F scholar. 


Each author has done well what he set out to do. Mr. Haight 


' has written a diverting and authoritative biography addressed to 


the general reader; Mr. Adkins has achieved a work of exhaustive 


_ scholarship which will be indispensable to the special student of 


_ the Knickerbocker School. 





RANDALL STEWART 


SPANISH LIFE AND POLITICS 
Spain, 6y SaLvapor DE Mapariaca, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Spain is forever young though heavy with experience. Mr. Ma- 
dariaga’s book is a clear analysis of her primitive, unexpressed 
strength and a rapid account of twelve centuries of her experience. 

He sketches the physical environment and the national psychol- 
ogy with his usual penetration and skill. From this background 
the empire develops as a world power under the Austrian dynasty, 
a period of struggle for religious unity at the expense of political 
unity. With the coming of the Bourbons, she is ready to leave 
God to take care of himself and finds time to devote some attention 
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to her own affairs. Mr. Madariaga makes the nineteenth century 
understandable as a period of reconstruction. 

The presentation of the factors in the reign of Alfonso the 
Thirteenth which produced the Directorate is especially illumi. 
nating. Alfonso’s prejudices were frankly undemocratic and anti. 
parliamentary. Praetorianism makes the army more important a 
an instrument of home politics than as a weapon of war. One js 
reminded of Galdos’s general whose very existence was primary 
proof that the army is an essentially inoffensive institution. Cleri- 
calism by hindering the normal growth of institutions is rigidly 
inimical to all reasonable compromise with the spirit of the times, 
“The Church turns its tremendous strength against the spiritual 
development of the country, the army by its overbearing and 
undisciplined attitude toward civil law saps the very roots of order 
and precipitates the decay.” The material progress achieved under 
the Directorate is not worth the sacrifice of liberty, justice, and 
self-respect. Here speaks the ardent constitutionalist. Primo de 
Rivera was the “super-anarchist.” With entire consistency Mr. 
Madariaga points to the old régime politicians, Count Romanones, 
Sanchez Guerra, and Santiago Alba as among the least selfish, 
most enlightened and conscientious Spaniards of their epoch; under 
their leadership some sort of parliamentary system in harmony 
with the Spanish character would have been evolved. 

The three chapters devoted to the Catalan question, its psycho- 
Jogical and historical background and its present position, show 
Mr. Madariaga at his best—the exposition of historical fact as 
the product of the conflict of regional psychologies. “Catalanism,” 
he writes, “is a deep spiritual faith sincerely held, profoundly 
felt.” Spain’s relations with Morocco and Portugal, the effect of 
her Mediterranean position upon her relations with England and 
France, Spanish-Americanism, and within the Peninsula the labor 
and agrarian questions, education, the renascence of 1898, industry 
and commerce are the subjects of chapters which illustrate Spain’s 
weight of experience and furnish proof of her vigor. 

For the future, Spain’s universality rests less on material than 
moral and spiritual qualities, and on the persistence of her |an- 
guage and civilization in America. At home she must adapt her 
psychology to modern conditions and fortify herself against the 
attacks of the church and the army. She is “far stronger and more 
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: creative in her life than in her politics; she counts and always will 
» count for more as a people than as a nation and as a nation than 
B asa state.” 

That such a variety of materials—and there is a useful bibli- 
> ography as well—has been brought with entire appositeness within 
© the five hundred pages of the book is in itself proof of Mr. 
| Madariaga’s mastery of selection and arrangement. As always, his 
style is precise, swift, and personal. 
g styte 1S P ’ . P R. SELDEN RosE 
PURITAN REBELS 


Rocer Wiiuias, dy Emiry Easton, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Anne Hutcuinson, dy Epirn Curtis, Washburn & Thomas. 


Unarraip; A Lire oF ANNE Hutcuinson, dy Winnirrep Kino Rvcc, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
An AMERICAN JEZEBEL, 6y HELEN Aucur, Brentano’s. 


> Purrrantsm was rebellion in England, but it became authority in 
" Massachusetts. In such an age as our own, biographers quite natu- 
' rally seek their heroes among the few brave souls who dared resist 
" this perhaps inevitable development. Fortunately, Anne Hutchin- 
| sonand Roger Williams have alike escaped the indignity of serving 
| as stalking-horses from behind the protection of which the enemies 
| of the faith and the discipline that inspired Puritanism might dis- 
' charge their barbed shafts. Both were Puritan at heart, and they 
' would, doubtless, gladly range themselves with their persecutors 
_ rather than stand even temporarily with any typical spokesman of 
- these days of Impuritanism. 

_ Modern biography is outstandingly psychological in its interest. 
© As Miss Rugg puts it: “To define an individuality, to sublimate 
| the essence of a personality, is the prime reason for putting a man 
| ora woman on paper, whether it be in actual biography, or in the 
| imaginary biography which is fiction.” Unfortunately, there are 
| many persons worth writing about whose mental processes have not 
| been extensively documented, and many biographers, in such 
_ emergencies, do not hesitate to call the imagination to their aid in 
filling in the outlines and heightening the colors. Of this method 
> both Mrs, Easton and Mrs. Curtis are austerely disdainful. Mrs. 
Curtis, especially, is disinclined to speculation. Her slim, beauti- 
fully made book tells Anne Hutchinson’s story briefly, clearly, and 
with dignity, never venturing, even tentatively, a step beyond the 
actual evidence. The method would be better adapted to a figure 
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concerning whom the data are abundant than it is to Anne Hutchin- 
son. It results in an admirable “outline” of her career, but nothing 
more. Mrs. Easton, whose book on Roger Williams is much longer, 
chooses another way: though she never plays the game of “Fust 
suppose,” she fills in such an elaborate background that her volume 
might almost have been called “Roger Williams and his Times,” 
It is a model biography of its kind. The author seems to have used 
all the evidence available. She has weighed and sifted it carefully, 
and she presents it with flawless good taste. Roger Williams him- 
self comes through the ordeal of a modern biography with flying 
colors: a far-seeing statesman, a sweet-spirited Christian, and a 
great man. 

George Ellis published a life of Anne Hutchinson in 1845. 
Since then no biography of her had appeared until three books 
about her came out this year. In an introduction to Edith Curtis’s 
study, Mr. DeWolfe Howe rejoices that, having been tried and 
banished by men, Mrs. Hutchinson should now experience the 
good fortune of having her life written by a woman. She was to 
be just three times as fortunate as he imagined. Yet with this per- 
haps Mr. Howe would not entirely agree, for he gives devout 
thanks that so far Mrs. Hutchinson has not fallen victim to the 
“creative biographers.” I am afraid she has—twice. 

Personally I am not in the least disturbed about it, especially in 
the case of the book by Miss Rugg. Though she speculates freely 
and “reconstructs” more than a little, she is always quite clear 
where fact ends and speculation begins, and she makes the distinc- 
tion clear to the reader also. Her method is a dangerous one, but 
she has used it with success: to my way of thinking, she has given 
us the most satisfactory record of Anne Hutchinson’s life that we 
possess. Miss Augur is perhaps not quite so uniformly successful: 
in certain phases her technique seems frankly that of the novelist. 
She dramatizes, martyrizes a little more: Anne Hutchinson has 
fewer faults and her enemies more. Miss Augur’s Winthrop is a 
ward politician; her Cotton has a wishbone where a backbone ought 
to be. But I cannot pretend that I disagree with her very seriously 
on either one, and her book has its own distinguished virtues. Her 
Boston lives more vividly than either Mrs. Curtis’s or Miss Rugg’s, 
and she gives the reader a deeper realization of Anne Hutchinson’s 
essential importance. 
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One can hardly believe that this sudden outburst of interest in 
Mrs. Hutchinson implies any particular sympathy with or under- 
standing of the doctrines for which she suffered. Mrs. Easton, re- 
fering to her in the study of Williams, bluntly calls these doc- 
trines abstruse, unessential, unimportant, vague, and difficult, and 
she makes the amazing blunder of identifying Anne herself with 
the Familists! But Mrs. Hutchinson’s own biographers know bet- 
ter. They realize that she was a trouble-maker in the Bay Colony. 
They even raise the question whether there was not an element of 
personal ambition in her career. But they do make it splendidly 
clear that this gallant woman stands in her proud place among the 
liberators of humanity, in the great line of prophetic religion. 
Boldly asserting the claims of the individual conscience against 
church and state alike, she exemplifies the spirit upon which reli- 
gious progress depends. 


Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT 


SHELLEY’S CIRCLE 


Leich Hunt anp uis Circ.e, by Epmunp BLunpEN, Harper & Brothers. 
Tue Frienp oF SHELLEY, dy H. J. Massincuam, D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. BLunpven’s “Leigh Hunt and his Circle” and Mr. Massing- 
ham’s “The Friend of Shelley,” by authors who are friends (Mr. 
Massingham pays passing tribute to Mr. Blunden) both dealing 
with characters of the Romantic age who were members of the 
same circle and were friends of Shelley, might have been expected 
to have had some deeper resemblance than that of their gay and 
witty dust covers. But indeed the two books present an extraordi- 
nary contrast. Mr. Massingham hunts through a desert where ma- 
terial is almost nonexistent, and where he consoles himself with 
mirage; Mr. Blunden, in a luxuriant jungle of interesting fact and 
detail, which it has taken him years to explore. Mr. Massingham 
seems to have chosen Trelawny for his hero because he was bad; 
while Mr. Blunden has had the originality to be attracted by 
Leigh Hunt because, amongst other things, he was good. 

Mr. Massingham’s style is florid and vaporous; and, though 
he has collected a little noteworthy information about Trelawny’s 
family, his scholarship is so inadequate that he can attribute to 
Shelley the impossible line “Dear friend Trelawny, know that 
I only fly,” as a result of misreading a simple textual note in the 
Oxford edition of Shelley’s poems. 
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Mr. Blunden, working steadily and patiently, and writing in 
a style which, though sometimes obscure, is always sincere, has 
done much to give back to Hunt that place in the hearts of Eng- 
lish readers which he ought never to have lost. There are phrases 
that can wither up a reputation with one breath; Keats’s com- 
plaint in a letter to his brother that “Hunt does one harm by 
making fine things petty” is bound to prejudice almost every stu- 
dent of this period. Yet if we pause to reflect—and Mr. Blun- 
den’s book induces us to pause and reflect—we can understand 
quite well how Keats—torn with the greatness of his growing 
genius, and the need for direct and intense experience to feed 
it—must have shrunk from Hunt, the rapid assessor, the uni- 
versal appreciator, the graceful analyst of beauty. This is not to 
imply that Hunt had no genius of his own, for he had, but it was 
of a variable, casual, personal kind, as likely to find expression in 
criticism as in poetry, or in friendship as in either. Keats kept his 
face set almost too grimly to the Pole Star of poetry, and had no 
use for that kind of urbanity. While we understand this, we may 
also regret it, for Hunt never showed his quality in a finer light 
than when he wrote what must be one of the noblest and most 
touching letters ever penned—quoted in full by Mr. Blunden— 
the letter to Severn containing messages for Keats on his death- 
bed: the letter which arrived too late. 

There is no reason to believe that Shelley ever cared much for 
Trelawny: Hunt was undoubtedly his dearest friend. Of this 
friendship Mr. Blunden has little that is new to say, but he brings 
out in few words, as Mr. Massingham does in many, how power- 
ful the effect of Shelley’s personality was upon the minds and 
hearts of his friends, haunting them for half a century after his 
death, and to the verge of their own graves. Mr. Blunden makes 
a valuable contribution to the knowledge of Shelley’s life by re- 
printing here a letter from Jane Williams to Hunt which he had 
before printed privately. 

A large part of Mr. Blunden’s book is devoted to Hunt’s many 
other remarkable friends, and though I find a certain lack of 
imaginative insight in the treatment, yet there is much fascinating 
information about the stream of brilliant life that passed at vari- 
ous times through Hunt’s Hampstead study. And in that study 
Hunt himself now stands, thanks to Mr. Blunden, freed from the 
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perpetual flowing dressing-gown, locks, and enthusiasms, the true 
man of letters and friend of letters that he was, whose intellectual 
integrity and fine discrimination could, amongst many other sound 
judgments, denounce the inhumanity of Dante, defend passion- 
ately both the poetry and the humanity of Keats, and prophesy 
the coming triumph of the young Tennyson. 


O. W. CAMPBELL 


SHAKESPEAREAN FACTS AND PROBLEMS 

WituiaM SHAKESPEARE, Jy E. K. CHamBers, 2 vo/s., Oxford University Press. 
Sin EDMUND CHAMBERs’s thousand pages on Shakespeare will not 
diminish his high reputation, even if they add no very brilliant 
new laurels. The enormous industry and sanity for which his 
earlier books are famous are here equally apparent, but it is in 
refutation that the present work shines rather than in shedding new 
light. To disintegrating the arguments of the “disintegrators” of 
Shakespeare the author largely devotes himself, and his conserv- 
ative rationalism is warmly welcome in a day when much Shake- 
speare criticism has outsported discretion. 

Sir Edmund denies that much topical reference is to be found in 
Shakespeare’s plays and minimizes the influence of Southampton. 
He denies that there is ground for dating the poet’s dramatic be- 
ginnings earlier than 1591 and proposes as “frankly a conjecture” 
an attractive theory of Shakespeare’s later life: “An attempt at 
Timon of Athens early in 1608 was followed by a serious illness, 
which may have been a nervous breakdown, and on the other hand 
may have been merely the plague. Later in the year Shakespeare 
came to his part of Pericles with a new outlook. In any case the 
transition from the tragedies to the romances is not an evolution 
but a revolution. There has been some mental process such as the 
psychology of religion would call a conversion.” And he is dis- 
posed to find in this a support for the seventeenth-century report 
of Richard Davies that Shakespeare died a papist. 

As a reference book these volumes will be of great value. The 
documents concerning Shakespeare’s life are presented with greater 
completeness and accuracy than ever before, and the same is true 
of the contemporary allusions and of the later traditions which 
Sir Edmund brings together in an omnium-gatherum called “The 
Shakespeare-Mythos.” The eight chapters with which Volume I 
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begins, dealing chiefly with the broad outlines of stage history 
and critical bibliography, rest, in part, upon the immense founda. 
tion of Sir Edmund’s “Elizabethan Stage.” They are highly use. 
ful, authoritative, and reasonable—or will at least seem s0 ty 
readers who prefer the conservative attitude. The remainder of 
Volume I will probably wear less well. It is an attempt to sum. 
marize the results of modern scholarship as regards all the plays, 
poems, and apocryphal works, considered item by item. A stu. 
pendous amount of learning has indeed been evaluated, and criti- 
cal intelligence of a high order is conspicuously present, but the 
material is really too large for the synthesis, though nearly three 
hundred pages are devoted to it. 

The most striking novelty in Sir Edmund’s interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s works is doubtless his revival of the theory that 
William Herbert was the friend of the Sonnets, on grounds quite 
different from those advanced in the nineteenth century. Neither 
this argument nor the assumption that the “purge” of Ben Jonson, 
ascribed to Shakespeare by the author of one of the Cambridge 
Parnassus plays, was merely a mistaken reference to Dekker’s 
“Satiromastix” seems very probable. Definite misstatements are 
remarkably rare. 

Sir Edmund has collected very full data concerning the Shake- 
speare families in England, but is still forced to allow the record 
to begin with the inauspicious item of the hanging of William 
Sakspere of Clopton, Gloucestershire, for a robbery in 1248. 
Eighty-three different spellings of the name are listed, some of 
which almost throw into the shade the remarkable “Shaxberd” of 
the Revels Accounts. The closest equivalent to this last is “Shax- 
bere,” the designation of the poet’s father in a deed of 1573. 


TucKER BrRooKE 


THE ANATOMY OF NEW YORK 


New York, dy Paut Moranp, Henry Holt & Co. 
Camera Opsscura, dy Witxiam BoxituHo, Simon & Schuster. 


A Frencuman and an Englishman, each viewing the scheme of 
canyoned buildings and serried lives that we call New York, see 
widely variant cities. M. Morand—traveller, novelist, diplomat— 
has written a book that is witty and gay, civilized, and malicious. 
But the New York that he sees is a New York rsa cosmopolites, 
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and that is scarcely New York at its best. The cosmopolite seeks 
native color and flavor, the charm of an ancient tradition, and in 
each of these New York is elsewhere surpassed. When M. Morand 
speaks sardonically of our theatres, our restaurants, our speak- 
easies, he is no doubt correct. When he speaks admiringly of our 
skyscrapers and the reckless tempo of New York life, he is equally 
correct. But despite his impeccable taste and his brilliant writing, 
the essential New York seems to escape him. To salvage the unity 
of his impressions Morand has to scuttle half the city—the more 
interesting half, that of slums and push carts and night classes. 
When he is at his best it is as an anatomist, in giving the ribbed 
structure of New York life. 

William Bolitho was no traveller observing a city, but rather a 
“siff-necked hater of sights,” who came to study New York as 
the uttermost expression of Western civilization. “Camera Ob- 
scura” was not meant as a book on New York; in fact, it was not 
meant as a book at all. It consists of fifty brief essays—or rather 
explorations in the essay form—each the length of a newspaper 
column, for the most part, written for the New York “World” 
and now posthumously collected. The wealth of the book derives 
not from the nature of the subject but from the varied resources 
of a complex and profound mind. But I prefer to regard it as a 
commentary on New York, a series of rapid and amazing foot- 
notes to a running text—the character of our urban culture— 
which is never given but is half presumed and half created in the 
mind of the reader. 

New York is at once unique and universal, It is an organism 
with a life of its own, and Bolitho, with an eye for the character- 
istic and the picturesque, has not scanted this aspect. But he has 
also sensed the fact that New York is not only a city but a circle of 
influence, the centre being in Manhattan, the periphery touch- 
ing Europe and South America and, since our Western is a con- 
quering civilization, also “Chinese laborers and Kaffirs in the 
compound of the Rand.” Seen thus New York ceases to be merely 
an assemblage of skyscrapers; it becomes a theatre of war, a battle- 
ground where every force active in modern life is concentrated, 
fighting a glorious and gruesome conflict. Bolitho watches the 
conflict with fascinated interest, at once attracted and repelled, but 
realizing always that the best of the fighting is hidden from him, 
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life being “like an iceberg, nine-tenths underneath.” His principal 
concern is not with cataloguing its outcroppings, but with a pas. 
sionate search for significance, for the gleam of light they may 
throw on “our education, our life, our sorrows, our ambitions, 
our blood, our adventures.” Bolitho studies the faces of the pos- 
sessors of the earth, he ransacks the hearts of the tattered prole- 
tariat, and he finds enough in both for a memorable odi et amp 
hurled at New York and what it stands for. 


Max Lerner 


THE BREAD LINE IN GOOD TIMES 

SomE Foixs Won’r Work, 4y Ciincu Carxins, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue story of the De Macios of Pittsburgh is one of those told in 
this amazing series of brief “case histories.” De Macio had a right 
to buy a $6,000 house, for he had a job that paid him $40 a week, 
and he had $3,000 for a down payment. But eighteen months later 
he lost his job to a machine that did the work of seven men. After 
six months he found a laboring job at $4 a day. That lasted two 
months. Again he hunted work. Not finding it he borrowed on his 
life insurance, his wife pawned her engagement ring, they sold 
their living-room furniture and opened a grocery store in the front 
of their house. Illness came, and they put a new mortgage on the 
house. Neither had had business experience, and aiter a valiant 
fight the creditors took everything, store, furniture, and home. De 
Macio is once more an unskilled laborer, going from job to job 
with intervals of idleness between, underweight from “worry and 
insufficient food.” 

This story of the descent of the economic ladder is one of scores 
recorded by Miss Calkins, culled from hundreds gathered by the 
National Federation of Settlements in a study made in 1928 and 
1929 in Settlement neighborhoods all over the United States. The 
purpose, among others, is to dispel certain ideas currently held: 
“That unemployment comes only in bad times. . . . That under 
unemployment only those suffer who have been too thriftless to 
save. And still a third, the most pervasive of them all, is that if 2 
man really wants to find work, he can find it.” 

From these stories, written with little embellishment or inter- 
pretation, one gets a picture of the economic significance of pro- 
longed unemployment to the unemployed. 
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Or, with a few swift strokes, Miss Calkins paints the psycho- 
logical picture. Here is a young man giorying in his strength and 
in his job. He is needed—indispensable. But suppose—“Y ou are 
fred. You, the zealot, the evangelist, the public servant. . . . 
You were important; you served Chicago with its morning paper. 
To-day you have no importance. You were not needed. You 
merely thought you were. You were a goof. But there are no more 
iobs of any kind. Your sister gives you food. But you cannot eat. 
What? A man, grown, fed by a woman? They say you act queer. 
The family gathers together. They consult and decide. They con- 
vene doctors who brood, whisper and recede.” “ ‘Nervous break- 
down,’ they say. ‘He won’t get well until he gets a job. How old 
did you say he was? Twenty-five. Queer. Pretty young.’ ” 

Almost incredible, these tales. And then you remember that 
they were gathered by the Settlement people from their neighbors 
—people whom they know. And they were gathered before, not 
after, October, 1929. These are things happening in “good times.” 
“The hoped for business revival will only return us to the condi- 
tions which are described in these pages”! 

The pity of it is that the book will never be read by those victims 
of myopia who, passing a bread line, are inspired to the brilliant 
observation “Some folks won’t work.” 

Joun A. Fitrcu 








LETTERS AND COMMENT 
MEDITATION IN ARUNDEL STREET 


By A.tpous HuxLey 


WALK down Arundel Street in London remains, after all, 

the best introduction to philosophy. Keep your eyes to the 

left as you descend towards the river from the Strand. You will 

observe that “The Christian World” is published at number seven 

and a few yards further down, at number nine, “The Feathered 

World.” By the time you have reached the Embankment you will 

find yourself involved in the most abstruse metaphysical specula- 
tions. 

The Christian World, the Feathered World—between them 
a great gulf is fixed, a gulf which only St. Francis has ever tried 
to bridge, and with singularly little success. His sermon to the 
birds was ineffective. In spite of it, the gulf still yawns. No Chris- 
tians have grown feathers, and no feathered people are Chris- 
tians. The values and even the truths current in the world of 
number seven Arundel Street cease to hold good in that of number 
nine. 

The world of the Christians and the world of the feathered are 
but two out of a swarm of humanly conceivable and humanly 
explorable worlds. They constellate the thinking mind like stars, 
and between them stretches the mental equivalent of interstellar 
space—unspanned. Between, for example, a human body and 
the whizzing electrons of which it is composed and the thoughts, 
the feelings which direct its movements there are, as yet at any 
rate, no visible connections. The gulf that separates the lover's, 
say, or the musician’s world from the world of the chemist is 
deeper, more uncompromisingly unbridgeable than that which 
divides Anglo-Caiholics from macaws, or geese from Primitive 
Methodists. We cannot walk from one of these worlds into an- 
other; we can only jump. The last act of “Don Giovanni” is not 
deducible from electrons or molecules, or even from cells and 
entire organs. In relation to these physical, chemical, and biologi- 
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cal worlds it is simply a nom sequitur. The whole of our universe 
is composed of a series of such mon sequiturs. The only reason for 
supposing that there is in fact any connection between the logically 
and scientifically unrelated fragments of our experience is simply 
the fact that the experience is ours, that we have the fragments in 
our consciousness. These constellated worlds are all situated in 
the heaven of the human mind. Some day, conceivably, the 
scientific and logical engineers may build us convenient bridges 
from one world to another. Meanwhile we must be content to 
hop. Solvitur saltando. The only walking you can do in Arundel 
Street is along the pavements. 


RICHMOND IN APRIL 1865 


By Marcaret CAREY 


HE following letter was written by Colonel P. Lecomte, the 
official Swiss military observer with General Grant’s army in 
the last year of the Civil War, who entered Richmond with the 
Federal troops after its evacuation in April, 1865. It was addressed 
tohis friend, Mr. Charles Carey, Chancelier d’Etat for the Canton 
of Vaud, at Lausanne, Switzerland, who was my grandfather. 
The letter is in French on odd sheets of official paper with the 
letterheads of the Senate of Virginia. The souvenir which the au- 
thor speaks of sending to Mr. Carey is a Confederate ten-dollar 
bill. This letter, in its original envelope containing the Confeder- 
ate money, has been in the possession of the Carey family ever since 
it was received. The Mr. Taylor referred to in the first paragraph 
is the poet Bayard Taylor. 
Richmond, Virginia 
§ April 
1865 
My dear M. Carey: 

Here I have been for two days at Richmond, with a satisfaction which you can 
picture better than many another, since you share, I am sure, the joy which this 
event has caused all over America. That is my excuse for not having sent the letter 
of introduction to Mr. Taylor which you were so kind as to give me, nor have I 
yet sent the parcel. Both are in a trunk in Washington, which I have not yet had 
time to unpack, but which I shall find again shortly. 


On arriving in New York, March twenty-second, after a very happy crossing on 
the excellent steamer, Washington—lI saw that if I wanted to witness something 
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interesting, 1 would have to continue, as I had done since leaving Switzerland, 
without losing an instant. I stopped a few hours only in New York to get money 
changed; in Washington, likewise, to take my credentials to the Minister of W3; 
and I arrived at City Point, the base of all the operations and at the same time 
Grant’s Headquarters. 

My Swiss full-dress uniform received the best of welcomes there, for I had 
the good fortune to arrive at a most opportune moment. I met there, not only 
the important generals of the two armies, but even President Lincoln, and Gep- 
erals Sherman and Sheridan, the latter staying there but one day. All were very 
kind to me, and I heard from Generals Sherman and Sheridan some very interest- 
ing things, as you may well imagine, concerning their recent successful campaigns, 

I had only five days to see the armies in their positions, but as they gave me 
every facility for that—horses, orderlies, free transportation on all the steamers, 
and railroads (for a railroad connects the entire camp of the army in front of 
Petersburg) —I had time to become sufficiently acquainted with the army and j 
positions. You know that it was composed of two main armies, that of the a 
under General Ord, two corps, the Twenty-fifth (negroes—Weitzel) on the 
right; the Twenty-fourth (Gibbons) on the left in front of Richmond—base zt 
Bermuda Hundred—facing City Point, at the point between the James and the 
Appomatox; 2nd, that of the Potomac under General Meade, four army corps 
before Petersburg, from the Appomatox to the Petersburg-Weldon railroad; the 
corps arranged in this order from the right to the left; the Ninth (Parke) ; the 
Sixth (Wright); the Second (Humphrey); the Fifth (Warren) ; the cavalry in 
the rear and to the left of these last two corps—each corns having three divisions, 
about ten thousand men to a division. Sunday, March 26, the three divisions of 
Sheridan’s cavalry coming from White House crossed the James and the Ap- 
pomatox and brought up the extreme left. The movement began from there in 
full force last Wednesday. The armies of the Potomac and of Sheridan were 
massed on the extreme left threatening thus the communications of the main 
Confederate position with Danville, their principal railroad for supplies; besides 
this movement aimed at the junction with Sheridan’s army, which it was able to 
accomplish five or six days later. 

Meanwhile the Army of the James spread out on the left to protect the lines 
left by the Army of the Potomac, and to make a curtain in front of all the Con- 
federate lines. That made a front of about fifteen leagues, at least, a line a little 
too thinned out for the Federal Army if it had had a more numerous enemy be- 
fore it, but one which was in proportion to the sixty thousand men who com- 
posed Lee’s Army. The engagements were very fierce on the left on Friday and 
Saturday. I saw the fighting close at hand on Saturday, at the Headquarters at 
Dabney Mill and vicinity. 

Sheridan, somewhat mired Thursday and Friday morning, ended by doing 
wonders, and would have captured two divisions if he could have been followed 
by the infantry. At the same time the bombardment continued along the entirt 
front, and the Federals of the Ninth, Twenty-fourth, and Twenty-eighth also 
fonnd a chance to attack spiritedly. The Ninth pierced the lines in front of Peters 
burg on Sunday; which—with the keen co-operation of the Sixth a little to the 
left, and the entire mass on the left—led to the evacuation of Petersburg on Sun- 
day by Lee. At the same time he ordered the evacuation of Richmond, which wa 
keenly pressed at that moment by the Twenty-fif th Corps, and on Monday morn- 
ing the Federals entered these two cities on the heels of the Confederates, taking 
a large number of prisoners and capturing from five to six hundred cannon. 
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After I had entered Petersburg on Monday morning with the Ninth Corps, I 
hurried towards Richmond as soon as I learned of the surrender of the city, al- 
though General Grant went in the opposite direction in pursuit of Lee. 

Arriving in Richmond on Tuesday, I found the lower part of the city still in 
flames. The Confederate General Ewell not only burned the bridges, the Ministry 
of War, the Arsenal, and the powder magazine—which indeed was his privilege— 
but also set fire to all the stores and dépots of public provisions—which was a 
barbarous and useless act of vandalism. The fire spread to other houses, and more 
than a thousand have been reduced to cinders, including all of the much-talked-of 
consignment of tobacco which has been the cause of so many diplomatic negotia- 
tions between Richmond and the French Embassy in Washington. 

This ruin of the entire commercial and industrial part of the city, including all 
the banks, has considerably increased the distress of the poor of the city of Rich- 
mond. 

The Confederate money has dropped so greatly in value—now it is almost 
worthless—that there is no need to proscribe it; no one wants it. The Federal 
money is not yet in general circulation, the garrison being rather small, passes not 
yet accorded to visitors, and all the stores being closed by order of the Provost- 
Marshal. 

There are, however, many loafers in the streets; much joy is shown on all their 
faces, and the city resembles more one on an ordinary Sunday in America than a 
capital taken by siege! The manner in which the Confederates took leave has 
completely ruined their cause and the Federals have really been welcomed here 
as liberators. President Lincoln arrived this morning and has received real ovations. 

From all sides men come also to shake the hand of such insignificant persons as 
I am—all of which I owe to my handsome Swiss brassard. Some Swiss and Germans 
have presented themselves at my office in the absence of a consul, and I hastened 
to direct them to the Provost-Marshal, who has promised them, like all others, 
every protection. Besides, the conduct of the Federal troops can well inspire con- 
fidence. These victorious Yankees are fine sports, and with any other army, French, 
Austrian, or certain armies we know even better, I doubt that Richmond would 
have fared so well. The only annoyance which the inhabitants suffer is seeing the 
negroes and negresses, dressed in their Sunday best, loafing on the streets like the 
“lions” of the Boulevard des Italiens. One sees them also hanging on the arms of 
some privates of the Ninety-fifth, and pacing the streets with a triumphant and 
joyous air, but very decently and without disturbance. Yet even this exhibition of 
joy the authorities have tried to spare the citizens, for by order of the Commandant 
and the Military Governor (General Sheepley, the man who formerly governed 
Louisiana so well) the Twenty-fifth has been detailed to the nearby forts, and 
police duty in the city will be performed by whites only—one division of the 
Twenty-fourth. There are only two divisions in the whole city and the forts. The 
remainder of the army, except for one division at Petersburg, is at the heels 
of Lee in the direction of Danville. It is believed, however, that General Grant 
will arrive shortly to establish his headquarters here. 

I have already examined part of the works around Richmond; there are not less 
than three consecutive lines, of which the outermost only is continuous. They are 
very well constructed, according to all the rules, with chevaux-de-frise, etc. They 
are more extended than those at Paris and would have required three hundred 
thousand men to defend them, and it is evident that a line so extended once 
pierced at any point or only threatened at its communications, would bring disaster 
to its defenders. 
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In his withdrawal from this line, for which he has had, however, time to make 
preparation, Lee was forced to abandon half his army and all his heavy ordnance, 
I do not believe that he can hold out very long, with Sheridan and Meade at his 
heels, not counting Sherman coming from the South, and Stoneman from the 
Northwest in the direction of Lynchburg. 

If in spite of that, Lee is able to make a junction with Johnston and Price, 
he will be able to hold out several weeks, without doubt, but without much chance 
of opening up any serious campaign again. 

Beginning to-morrow, regular communication is going to begin along the 
James, and in a few days the railroad will be repaired between Petersburg and City 
Point, and in a week or two, the one from Fredericksburg also, ‘ 

From the North there certainly will come a mass of people which, with the 
present feeling of the population, will in truth give a Unionist majority—as hap- 
pened in New Orleans and other places which the Federals have entered. 

The war, then, can be considered to have ended in this campaign of nine or ten 
days, and this will cut short my stay in the United States, for minor operations 
could be of no great interest to me after those which I have just witnessed. I have, 
however, to examine in detail the arsenals, foundries, and arms factories, where 
there are things of very great interest. 

Pardon me for writing this letter on Confederate paper, as I chanced to find 
these sheets here, and do not know where to get any others. I am writing you 
from the Congress Hall (Confederate) which is quite bare, as you may imagine, 
and filled with curiosity seekers who come to get relics. I send you a souvenir 
which I got in the city and which, I assure you, did not cost me much. It will 
help you to pay the postage on this letter which I cannot calculate, and which | 
entrust, at all hazards, to the good care of the Military Post, via the Box of the 
U. S. Christian Commission—an excellent institution which our own chaplains 
will do well, when the occasion arises, to establish in Switzerland, and which | 
propose to discuss more in detail at a time and place more suitable. 

My regards to Charles D’Albenaz, and tell him that I had the good fortune to 
meet here his nephew from Toulouse, a former officer of the Confederate Army, 
happy like many another to be free and hoping soon to return to France. 

Believe me as ever, my dear sir, 
Your Devoted and Respectful 
P. Lecomte. 


P. S—Rumors in the city say that Grant has just been defeated by Lee, but I do 
not believe it. No one at Headquarters knows anything of it. On the other hand 
Sheridan continues to push ahead in the hope of capturing Lee. General Grant's 
Headquarters are at Nottoway Station and Meade’s are near Berkesville. The 
“Whig,” well-known Secessionist paper of Richmond, has just resumed publica 
tion as a Unionist organ, on a frightful sheet of paper, all one can get here. 
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BOOKS 
FOR EASY READING 


O one can enjoy a speaker who mumbles his words. A 
book is essentially speech in type; and it should offer 
its contents with the least possible amount of effort 
on the part of its reader. Fine design and good printing are 
steadily displacing the familiar cheap volumes in bad type on 
poor paper, which would yield nothing to readers without a 
struggle. It is a cause of continuing satisfaction to the Yale 
University Press to have been among the leaders in this move- 
ment in American bookmaking; and one of the pleasant parts 
of its correspondence deals with this aspect of its work. 
Among expressions of appreciation sent from time to time 
to the Press, an exceptional letter came to Carl Purington Rol- 
lins, the Designer for the Press and Printer to the University, 
from Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, the author of 
Machu Picchu: A Citadel of the Incas, published for the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and recently chosen by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts for inclusion in its exhibit of 
Fifty Books of the Year. He wrote: 


I want to tell you how much I appreciate all the trouble you took 
to make the Machu Picchu book such a beautiful typographical pro- 
duction. As the book reaches my friends, I am receiving an increas- 
ing number of most complimentary references to its appearance. 


LVII 
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——— that you may be interested in some of these, I am quoting 
. brief excerpts from a few of these letters: 


“Quite apart from its contents . . . it is certainly a wonderful speci. 
men of the bookmaker’s art.” 

“It is a beautifully gotten out book, the illustrations really illumi. 
nating the text and the type being easy to read.” 

“The craftsmanship not only on your part but on the part of the 
publishers is of a very high order.” 

“Machu Picchu is a wonderful book, marvelously prepared. | am 
fascinated with it.” 

“The book itself is a very beautiful piece of craftsmanship.” 

“I did revel a bit in looking over that very handsome edition of 
your work at Machu Picchu. The book is splendidly done.” 

“From the careful wrapping of the package to the tissue sheet map 
in the back, it is a superb work. . . . The photographs are amazingly 
clear and comprehensive in ‘taking you there.’ ” 

“Tt is the most beautiful thing in the way of a modern book that | 
have ever seen.” 


Such a letter of combined appreciations is rare. It is a mat- 
ter of equal pride, however, to have on file many similar indi- 
vidual letters. Robert Dudley French, Professor of English in 
Yale University, wrote to us in response to word that his vol- 
ume The Memorial Quadrangle: A Book about Yale had been 
similarly selected last year by the Institute of Graphic Arts: 
“This merely confirms my own opinion that the Press did a 
marvelous job with my book.” And we have evidence that the 
service rendered in the production of books privately printed 
is of like quality, in the Institute’s selection last year of Loyal- 
ists in East Florida, 1774 to 1785, by William Henry Siebert, 
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Research Professor in the Ohio State University, printed for 
the Florida State Historical Society. 

Books on art, involving the reproduction of paintings, are 
always most dificult tests of ability in design and printing. 
Last year we brought out a notable volume, Studies in Medie- 
yal Painting, by Bernhard Berenson, the distinguished Ameri- 
can authority who makes his home in Settignano near Flor- 
ence; and upon its completion he wrote to us: 


The book is delightful to look at, and yet not too luxurious for 
daily use. And not a single misprint has as yet jumped at me out of 
its pages. No publisher has ever been more helpful or more courteous 
than you have been with me in the tiresome course of getting out a 
book of this nature at such a distance from the writer. 


Cuthbert Lee, whose essays on Early American Portrait 
Painters we issued in the preceding year, gave us equally gen- 
erous assurance of his satisfaction: 


Permit me to express my deep appreciation of the excellent manner 
in which the book has been produced. The paper, typography, and 
binding are splendid. . . . 

What impresses me most, however, is the superlative excellence 
of the illustrations. There is such an enormous amount of fairly in- 
different work turned out that any reasonably clear halftones are very 
apt to be referred to as beautiful illustrations. I have paid detailed at- 
tention to the subject and have made use of the process in many ways, 
often with high intentions and poor results. These illustrations, I am 
certain, will be called by a really competent judge in cool appraise- 
ment the maximum that can be achieved. 


Just before Christmas we presented The Sharples: Their 
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Portraits of Washington and His Contemporaries by Kather. 
ine McCook Knox who wrote in regard to her volume: 


I am very keen about the appearance—I don’t see how it could be 
any better looking. 


Like Mr. Berenson’s book, another work produced under 
handicaps at a long distance from the author was The Mixed 
Courts of Egypt by Jasper Yeates Brinton, American member 
of the corps of justices of these international tribunals. Con. 
cerning it he wrote: 


I realize only too well that the manufacture of this book has been 
attended by special difficulties—due to my absence from the country 
and the constant use of French in the manuscript—and your patient 
interest has been a real encouragement. . . . I am delighted with its 
appearance... . 

. . [have just received a note from Mr. Manley O. Hudson, at the 
League of Nations, in which he observes: “Just an hour ago your 
book came in the mail. . . . It certainly is a wonderful piece of book- 
making.” 


James W. Angell, Associate Professor of Economics in Co- 
lumbia University, author of The Recovery of Germany pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations of New York, 
sending us word of his approval of its appearance, said also: 


I should like to express again my appreciation of the speed and un- 
paralleled accuracy with which the job was put through. 


As to School Acres, the appealing account of the achieve: 
ments of The Penn Normal, Industrial, and Agricultural 
School on St. Helena Island, N.C., by Rossa B. Cooley, with 
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its masterful crayon illustrations by Winold Reiss, Paul U. 
Kellogg, editor of The Survey and contributor of the intro- 


duction, wrote: 


It’s stunning. I feel sure it adds a new and colorful note to your 
} galaxy of publications. I hope its attractive format and the Winold 
Reiss pictures will hit people’s imaginations. . . . 


And Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, an expert on rural education, commented: 


Everything considered, in both form and content it is one of the 
most attractive and important volumes that has come to my desk for 
several years... . 


Miss Josephine Goldmark’s Pilgrims of ’48: One Man’s 
Part in the Austrian Revolution of 1848 and a Family Migra- 
tion to America offered a special opportunity for distinctive 


individual design. Of the finished book she wrote: 


I want to tell you how very much pleased I am with the appearance 
of my book—the text, the binding, and the use of the old print on 
the jacket. 


Joseph Redlich, Professor of Comparative Public Law in 
Harvard University, who contributed the preface, added word 
of his approval : 


I wish also to tell you how much I appreciate this truly valuable 
book, the printing, the binding, the portraits and historic pictures 
contained in it. 


One of the most complicated problems of arrangement of 
material that the Designer has had to solve was comprised in 
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the text of Conway Letters: The Correspondence of Anne 
Viscountess Conway, Henry More, and their Friends, 1642- 
1684, collected and edited by Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Pro. 
fessor of English in Smith College. Of its treatment she said: 


The volume seems to me a beautiful piece of work in every way; 
the format is most attractive, and I am amazed that it was possible to 
include that vast bulk of material in a volume without making it 
seem unwieldy. I know how much planning and thought must have 
gone into it. 

May I say, too, that although I have had some experience with 
several presses, I have never seen a piece of work handled as well a3 
that has been? I was constantly impressed, while I was reading proof, 
with the remarkable skill of your compositor. I know how trying 
material is with old spelling and punctuation and capitalization. . . . 
The accuracy and skill shown seemed to me remarkable. The same 
thing was true of the proofreading. . . . 


A letter in a similar spirit came from Ola Elizabeth Wins 
low, of the Department of English in Goucher College, whos 
work on American Broadside Verse was issued in a particu- 
larly handsome limited edition, of which she said: 


. . . You have made a beautiful thing of it. . . . Since the initial 
conference over the photostats, the whole experience has been a dis 
tinct pleasure to me. One can not always say that about the chores 
incidental to publishing a book. . . . 


J. Townsend Russell, Jr., translator of The Art and Relt- 
gion of Fossil Man by G.-H. Luquet, praised the final form of 


this volume which had presented some special questions of 
design for consideration, in these words: 
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| would like to say that I find your part of the work excellent. The 
shape of the volume and its appearance are most wise, while the 
quality of the paper is both light and good. The type and plates are 
also very successful. 


From across the border, Harold A. Innis, Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto, sent a 
letter doubly welcome in that it came from a colleague in 
Canada for whom we had the privilege of publishing his work, 
The Fur Trade in Canada: An Introduction to Canadian Eco- 
nomic History. He said: 


I was extremely pleased with the excellence of the work done by 
your Press and in general with the way in which the whole has been 
handled. One of the most pleasant experiences I have ever had has 
been the result of the cordial way in which the innumerable and 
dificult details and problems have been solved by the expert knowl- 
edge of the various members of your organization. 


Felix Frankfurter, Professor of Law in the Harvard Law 
School, finally, wrote in regard to his book, The Public and Its 
Government, comprising lectures delivered on the Dodge 
Foundation at Yale University, which has already com- 
manded widespread public attention: 


The Yale Press has done me proud, and I should like you to know 
how pleased I am with the handsome little volume. 


We are confident that the many unusually interesting vol- 
umes that we are issuing in our list this spring will prove them- 
selves in every way the equals of these earlier ones. 

In Dangerous Drugs: The World Fight against Illicit 
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Traffic in Narcotics, Arthur Woods, formerly New York Po. 
lice Commissioner under Mayor Mitchel and now Chairman 
of President Hoover’s Commission on Unemployment, has 
made an arresting statement of the extent to which cocaine, 
morphine, and their derivatives, threaten social health and 
order, and of the efforts being made to control their use. 

A story probably without precedent is told by Marian King 
in The Recovery of Myself: A Patient’s Experience in a Hos. 
pital for Mental Illness. The author’s treatment began in. con- 
nection with the taking of a drug, and went on in the en- 
deavor to aid her to regain mental health after a period of 
overstrain. With a preface by Dr. Adolf Meyer, Professor of 
Psychiatry in the Johns Hopkins University, it has the sup- 
port of other noted psychiatrists. 

The Red Terror was menacing Russia when Edgar Sisson, 
special representative of President Wilson, arrived in Petro- 
grad to spread knowledge of American war aims and to learn 
what was happening in the land of revolution—and particu- 
larly he devoted attention to relations between the Bolshe- 
viks and the Germans. His book One Hundred Red Days 
gives for the first time his personal chronicle of his mission 
and of the fateful period when the Bolsheviks seized power. 

Further, in Lenin: Red Dictator George Vernadsky, Re- 
search Associate in History in Yale University and author of 
the already well-known and standard work A History of 
Russia, presents a vivid political biography of the genius of 
Bolshevism which reveals him as one of the formidable per- 
sonalities of all time. 
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